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RUSSIAN ARMY. 


By Lirut. W. C. Rrvers, United States Army. 


N Russia, as in most European states, a 

standing army is maintained as large 

in numbers as the resources of the country 
will admit. 

No country can keep armed, in constant 

preparation for war, the whole number of 


its able-bodied men, but in all the more 


important states of Europe the attempt is 
made to train the greatest possible number 
of citizen-soldiers, so that on the outbreak 


of hostilities these trained men can be 
quickly mobilized and added to the stand- 
ing force and find ready for them their 
equipment and arms. 

The general obligation for military 


service in Russia extends to all able-bodied 


men when they become twenty-one years 
of age and continues until they are forty- 
three. 

Although the Russian peace army is 
greater than that maintained by any other 
state, the number of men annually required 
is obtained with less difficulty than that 
experienced by the other European states. 
About eight hundred and seventy thousand 
men reach the age of twenty-one every 
year; of these about two hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand are needed for the 
active army and the fleet. 

A estimate of the Russian active 
army in peace puts the number of officers 
at thirty-six thousand and the rank and 


low 
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file at eight hundred and sixty thousand. 
In war it is calculated that sixty-three 
thousand officers would be required and 
that there would be available three million 
four hundred and forty thousand trained 
soldiers for the ranks. These figures 
alone give an idea of the enormous 
responsibility of the officers charged with 
the management and training of the 
Russian army. 

Aside from the management of what in 
other countries would be considered purely 
army matters, in Russia many other 
important administrative affairs are con- 
nected with the army, where it has a 
part in the interior government of vast 
portions of the country and in the con- 
struction of great lines of railway. 

THE ARMY IN WAR. 

The army in war would consist of the 
Field Troops, Reserve Troops, Depot 
Troops, Fortress Troops, Local Troops 
and the Imperial Militia. 

The Field Troops, destined for active 
offensive operations, are composed of the 
standing peace army brought up to war 


strength by the addition of trained men 
from the reserve. 

Next are the Reserve Troops, for home 
defense, but primarily to supply the con- 
stant demand for new men to fill the gaps 
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in the Field Troops. The units of the 
Reserve Troops are maintained in time of 
peace in small numbers. 

Depot Troops are designed primarily to 
supply trained men to fill gaps in the field 
army, and are formed by detaching units 
from the active peace army and adding to 
them from the reserves, or from the citi- 
zens who may not have been previously 
drafted into the forces. 

Fortress Troops are intended, as the 
name indicates, for defensive purposes, 
and are kept up as a part of the active 
army, but the number would be increased 
in war by the addition of men from the 
reserve as in the other cases. 

Local Troops are used for local purposes 
of police and defense in particular portions 
of the empire. 


Imperial edict in a time of great emer- 
gency—would consist of the remaining 
able-bodied men capable of bearing arms. 
They are intended for home defense and 
to supply men to fill the gaps in the active 
forces. 

THE STANDING OR PEACE ARMY. 

All citizens on becoming twenty-one 
years of age are liable for service, though 
only about thirty per cent of the men 
liable actually do enter for service with 
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A COMPANY OF SAPPERS AT WORK 


the colors. The term of active service 
with the colors is four years, after which 
the soldier passes from the standing army 
into the reserve. He remains for fourteen 
years in the reserve, being called out each 
year for a short period of training. 

The number of exemptions from service 
in the standing army in Russia for family 
reasons, is very large. Men who are phys- 
ically unfit are excused. Clergymen, doc- 
tors and teachers are also exempt, and 
some classes of persons may complete their 
active service in one year. 

The Cossacks serve under special laws. 
They are liable for service from eighteen 
to thirty-eight years of age. The first 
three years they are not actually in service, 
but are in the preparatory category. For 
four years they serve in the standing army, 
most of them as cavalry. For the next four 
years they are allowed to go on furlough, 
but must keep their arms and horses ready 
for instant use if called out. For another 


four-year period they are also on furlough, 
but must keep in readiness their arms and 
equipment only. Then they pass into the 
reserves and are liable to be called out only 
in case of war. 

The standing 
twenty-nine army 
strategical unit in all armies. 

For of administration the 
country is divided into thirteen geograph- 
ical districts, some of which have more than 
one army corps in them. The commander 
of the district reports to the War Minister 
and commands all the troops in his mili- 
tary district. 

The Guard Corps, the troops in Finland, 
and some of the Cossacks and troops in 
the Caucasus, have particular and special 
organizations, but the mass of the 
regular army is organized in the same way. 

All the corps contain two infantry divi- 
sions, and most of them besides a cavalry 
division of regular or Cossack cavalry. 


organized into 
highest 


army is 
corps—the 


purposes 


great 
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The division consists, in the infantry, 
habitually of two brigades of two regi- 
ments each. A regiment has four battal- 
ions of four companies each, or sixteen 
companies. 

The peace strength of an infantry regi- 
ment is seventy officers and one thousand 
eight hundred and sixteen men; the war 
strength, seventy-nine officers and three 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four 
combatant men. 

All the army corps have artillery and 
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and twenty-four howitzer batteries of: six 
guns each in peace or war. Immense 
parks are maintained for the supply of the 
artillery in time of war. There are also 
forty-two reserve field batteries, which in 
war would expand into one hundred and 
sixty-four. 

The cavalry is organized into divisions, 
which usually have each three brigades of 
regular and one brigade of Cossack cav- 
alry. There are four divisions of purely 
Cossack cavalry. 
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OFFICERS OF THE HORSE GUARDS. 


engineer troops attached to them, the 
latter embracing a company of sappers, a 
telegraph company, a company of field 
engineers, half of a pontoon battalion, and 
a train battalion. 

The field artillery is composed of four 
hundred and fourteen batteries—ninety- 
eight heavy field batteries with the re- 
mainder light batteries and mountain bat- 
teries, all possessing four guns in peace 
and eight in war. Besides, there are 
twenty-three horse batteries of the line, 


Uniform.—The prevailing color of the 
Russian army uniform is dark green for 
blouse, trousers and cap. White linen 
uniforms are worn in hot weather. 

The full dress uniform of some of the 
regiments of the Guard is much decorated, 
but the army field uniform as a whole is 
plain and simple. Infantry as well as 
cavalry wear a top-boot, the ordinary shoe 
being unsuitable for the muddy roads of 
the country. 

The cap has around it a band which cor- 
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responds in color to the color of the 
shoulder-pieces. 

The number of a soldier’s regiment is 
on his cap; the number of the division to 
which his regiment belongs is on the 
shoulder-pieces. The position of the regi- 
ment in the division and the brigade of 
which it is a part, is indicated by the color 
of the shoulder-pieces. 

The overcoat is grayish-brown, and is 
very heavy, reaching below the knees. 
In winter, in addition, sheepskin coats are 
issued for wear under the overcoat. A 
camel’s-hair cloth hood is issued with the 
overcoat. 

The Cossack coat is a double-breasted 
long frock-coat, with the outer flap cut 
diagonally across from the throat to the hip. 

Some of the Cossacks wear a_ black 
sheepskin busby instead of a cap. 

The rank of the officers is indicated by 
the number and position of stars on the 
shoulder-pieces and by the position and 
color of the lace on the strap and on the 
collar. 

The uniform in the cavalry is generally 
the same as that in the infantry, but in 
the Guard regiments there are many varia- 
tions in trimmings and in ornamentation. 

The Russian cavalry is armed with a 
rifle and bayonet as well as a saber. 

Revolvers or lances are not carried by 
the cavalry soldiers, but the non-commis- 
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sioned officers have the former, and the 
lance is carried by certain regiments in 
peace only. 

The field uniform of General Staff officers 
is a dark-green frock-coat and. cap, with 
the band of the cap and the coat-collar of 
black velvet. The trousers are a grayish- 
blue, with red piping. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF. 


” 


While the word ‘‘staff,’’ used as a mili- 
tary term, has a changing and different 
signification, depending upon the country 
or army with reference to which it is em- 
ployed, it has a generally similar meaning 
in all armies. 

People not familiar with technical mili- 
tary terms, in reading of the ‘‘staff’’ of a 
particular general or command, have a 
vague idea that the persons so designated 
are, in some way, assistants to a com- 
mander, but the many variations in the use 
of the term are often not clear to them. 

The backbone of an army is the fighting 
force—the troops of cavalry, artillery or 
infantry which, with the officers immedi- 
ately serving with them, are designated 
the ‘‘line’’ of an army. The actual exe- 
cution on the field of battle of the instruc- 
tions or plans of a general might possibly 
be carried out, in imagination at least, by 
the troops of the line and the general 
without the intervention of others. 
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general considerations, however, 
require the intervention of a third set of 
between the commander and _ the 
troops. One is the necessity of having 
officers for immediately assisting the com- 
mander in the field—con- 
necting him, as it were, with the officers of 
Such duties on the field of bat- 
and the 


Two 


men 


his duties on 
the line. 
tle 
orders of the 


him accurate 


would be to record convey 


commander; to procure for 


information as to the state 


of the combat, the position of his own 


troops or of the enemy; and at 
represent him on distant parts of the field, 
critical 


times to 


moments de- 
cisions or instructions in name. The 
is connected with the 


and even to give at 
his 
other consideration 
work to be done before troops can be mar- 
shaled for battle, in their organization, equip- 
ment, mobilization, training and support; 
and in the constant maintenance of a body 


of troops in a state of health and efficiency. 
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Officers performing the various and man- 
ifold duties involved in thus creating and 
coérdinating the different branches and 
parts of an army, are generally designated 
as ‘‘staff’’ officers to distinguish them 
from officers of the line. They belong to 
no regiment as a rule, and are arranged in 
groups with their distinctive 
are advanced in a different 
manner from the promotion of the line 
officers. 


separate 
uniform, and 
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be carried on, renders the especial prepa- 
ration beforehand of minute information 
concerning other countries, as well as the 
accumulation of stores and munitions, 
essential. The illustration by some of our 
own battalions which were so recently in 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and which have in 


the space of a few weeks been brought to 
New York, transported across the conti- 
nent, and sent many miles into the interior 
of the Chinese Empire, will of itself show 














MOUNTED COSSACK. 


The advancement of science has pro- 
‘duced a corresponding complication in the 
military art. The application of steam to 
transportation by land and by sea _ has 
caused a great revolution in the methods 
‘of warfare—probably greater than that 
brought about by anything else since the 
invention of gunpowder. The rapidity 
with which modern military operations 
may, with the aid of steam and electricity, 


the difference between the nature of mili- 
tary operations now and in the time of the 
Napoleonic wars, and emphasizes the 
necessity for the highest skill in the man- 
agement of. operations proceeding with such 
rapidity. 

The duties to be performed by the 
officers of the staff divide themselves 
broadly into two groups, which in turn 
have many subdivisions. These relate, 
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the one to questions of administration, 
supply or fiscal affairs; the other to ques- 
tions of strategy and tactics, to which 
naturally are joined matters connected 
with the preparation and digestion of in- 
formation concerning the resources and 
forces of possible or actual enemies. 

The duties of the first group are gener- 
ally subdivided among different depart- 
ments, the names of which often indicate 
their functions. The performance of the 
duties of the second group—those con- 
nected with questions of strategy and tac- 
tics—involves the utilization of the labor 
of the first group and, to a certain extent, 
its supervision. 

Many of the most wonderful discoveries 
or inventions of modern science are at once 
applied to the methods of warfare, and the 
inevitable drift of such groups of men is 
that they tend to become highly special- 
ized in their particular branch or work. 
Indeed, specialization the cry 
of the age, and it is natural that a body 
of men working earnestly along certain 
lines should come unconsciously to regard 
that particular part of the work intrusted 


has been 


to them as most important. 
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Specialists are invaluable, and without 
them the modern armies could not have 
been brought to their present stage of 
equipment and organization. 

The same tendency to become completely 
absorbed in the work of their own partic- 
ular branch is observable in officers of the 
line as military matters become more com- 
plicated. 

As a protest against the evils of over- 
specialization in the different departments 
of modern armies, in recent years there has 
been developed what is called a ‘‘General 
Staff,’’ or a staff over all the staff, as it 
were. 

The idea of a General Staff is to secure 
as assistants to generals in the higher com- 
mands of an army, a body of officers famil- 
iar with the duties of all arms of the serv- 
ice, and with the work of all the different 
staff or supply departments; men whose 
wits have been sharpened by higher edu- 
cation in military science than is necessary 
or obtainable for the average officer, and 
whose judgment has been broadened and 
formed by wide experience in very differ- 
ent lines of work. Such men have been 
found absolutely essential to the harmoni- 
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ous working of the different parts of an 
army. They need not be highly devel- 
oped specialists in any branch or depart- 
ment, but must be well informed about all. 

Indeed, the requirements for a compe- 
tent General Staff officer, as the term is un- 
derstood in modern European armies, are 
such that one is tempted to ask: ‘‘ Where 
do the functions of the general come in? 
He has been given such a corps of accom- 
plished assistants that his labors must be 
reduced to near nothing, and his powers 
cut off correspondingly.’’ In fact, the 
personal and romantic role of the general 
has been sadly minimized by modern con- 
ditions, but if he no longer dashes about 
in fascinating style, his responsibility and 
his power are largely increased. 

While war in the end is much the same 
as ever, and the personal element of com- 
mander and men can never be eliminated, 
still the tendency is distinctly toward long 
and careful preparation beforehand, with 
the most minute calculation of possibilities 
and probabilities, which make it much 
more a science than formerly. It is inevi- 
table that a general should be more depend- 
ent upon his advisers and assistants under 
these conditions, and that the education 
and preparation of the latter are there- 
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fore matters of the highest importance. 

The General Staff of a modern European 
army is often called a nursery for generals, 
most of whom have been trained by long 
service in various important staff duties. 

In Russia the Czar is the absolute head 
of the government, and of the army, which 
he controls through the Minister of War. 
The War Minister carries out the decrees 
of the Emperor through the generals and 
the General Staff. A high officer of the 
General Staff is assigned to each military 
district as Chief of Staff to the general in 
command, and has supervision over all the 
staff and all the supply departments of the 
district. He has as his assistants, for the 
collection and preparation of information 
and for making inspections, other officers 
of the General Staff. 

Each unit of the army from a division 
up has similarly one or more officers of the 
General Staff assigned to its headquarters. 
Supervisory control of the whole personnel 
of the General Staff is exercised by the 
Chief of the General Staff at the War Office, 
who recommends the officers for assign- 
ment and for promotion. 

As in all modern European armies, the 
officers of the General Staff are specially 
selected by the army authorities them- 
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selves, and are further educated for their 
important work. Officers of any arm of 
the service who have served with their 
regiments not less than three years, are 
allowed to try the entrance examinations 
for the Nicholas Academy of the Staff. 
They are often given leave of absence to 
prepare for these examinations, which are 
quite thorough. It is interesting to note 
here that the United States Military Acad- 
emy is older than some of the famous war 


schools of Europe. Sandhurst, in Eng- 
land, was established in 1802, the same 


year in which the Military Academy at 
West Point was founded, while the War 
Academy at Berlin was not inaugurated 
until 1810, and the Nicholas Academy in 
Russia not till 1832. 

The course at the Nicholas Academy is 
for two and one-half years, with a supple- 
mentary course. The officers on passing 
from the Academy are divided into three 
groups. Those who are in the two higher 
groups are given a medal as a decoration 
and are almost all nominated for employ- 
ment in the General Staff. Those of the 
third class generally return to their regi- 
mental duty with the benefit of the further 
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education, but with little chance for staff 
service. 

The wise principle is adhered to of re- 
quiring those who go into the General 
Staff to serve before each promotion, a tour 
of regimental duty, in order that they may 
constantly keep themselves informed of 
the feelings and needs of the troops. 


Notwithstanding the great strength of 
the Russian army, yet, on account of the 
extent of the territory and frontier, it is 
perhaps not so large for its uses as the 
smaller armies of some European states. 

And on account of the prodigious ex- 
penditure required to rearm and to reéquip 
the army with new inventions, it is sup- 
posed that the equipment is possibly not 
all kept up-to-date so closely as that of 
some other armies. 

But, nevertheless, the Russian army 
forms a most powerful engine, and with 
the well-known qualities of the race it is 
confidently to be expected that it will 
give a good account of itself in any Euro- 
pean conflict, though its present field of 
employment seems likely to be the far 
East. 
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THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS. 


By WALTER GERMAIN ROBINSON. 


y would seem almost a paradox to state 

in the very first sentence of an article 
on ‘‘The American Colony in Paris’’ that, 
technically, such a thing does not exist. 
I am simply quoting the Americans who 
live in Paris, and who become very indig- 
nant if you refer to them as of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Colony.’’ Twenty-five years ago, the 
‘*Colony’’ was a unique social 
institution composed of the 


.) 


very best elements of the 
American residents, and al- 
most as exclusive as the 
Newport set of New 
York or the society of 


the Faubourg Saint Ger- 

But 
every- 
where, has assumed such 


main in Paris itself. 
society to-day, 
large proportions 
that it is impossible 
in any great 
to class all the very 


center 


eligible people un- 
They 
neces- 


der one head. 
up, 
sarily, into sets and 
and what 
has taken place in 
New 
York, or in any of 
the large American 
cities, has also been 
the fate of the old 
‘*Colony’’ in Paris. 
It became a bit bo- 
hemian, 
and then 
the last 
vestige of 
it 
swept 
away at 
the death, 
a year ago, of its doyenne, Mrs. Walden 
Pell, who still had had the power to keep 
a few together and to make her salon the 
meeting-place of all the ‘‘nice’’ Americans 
—at least, once a year. Writers coming 
over from the United States, from small 
interior towns, became fascinated with the 
social opportunities of life in Paris as seen 


break 
cliques, 


London, in 


was 


MRS 
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from the drawing-rooms of the American 
Ambassador at his weekly official recep- 
tions, or at the Ritz, where every one 
meets for afternoon tea, or at any other of 
the institutions of Parisian life, which are 


dazzling at first to the novice. Stories. 


and sketches of life in the ‘‘Colony’’ fell 
fast 


and furious from enthusiastic 
and the publishers who first 
put them out became wary, 
at last, of accepting others. 
Nearly all of the books treat- 
ing of the American Colony 
in Paris, whether 
novels or sketches 
of travel, to 
revolve in a narrow 
circle of a few sa- 
lons, about which 
everybody knows, 
and leave the 
true spirit of the 
Colony untouched. 
The word became a 
reproach, and cul- 
tivated people who 
did not care to live 
in the full glare of 
the lime-light, who 
feared the ridicule 
brought on them by 
some of their coun- 
trypeople, with- 
smaller 
circles. As I have 
already stated, once 
a year during all 
this period Mrs. 
Walden Pell 
brought together, 
on the occasion of 
birthday, the 
American ele- 
ments, with just a 


pens, 


seem 


to 


drew to 


her 
best 


spice of bohemianism from the artist quar- 
ter on the other side of the Seine. Mrs. 
Pell resided in a fine old hétel, with her 
niece, Miss Stella Anderson. She herself, 
in her early years, had lived in New Or- 
leans, and life in a French city was not 
a novelty to her. Connected by marriage 
with one of the oldest families in the fash- 
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ionable world of New York, she occupied 
a unique position. About twenty-five 
years ago, the American Colony was abso- 
lutely independent. The majority of its 
members had apartments, or ‘‘hotels,’’ in 
a section of Paris near the Are de Tri- 
omphe and not far from the American 
Minister’s. The Colony had its dances, its 
dinners and its soirées. It built the beau- 
tiful American Church of the Trinity in the 
Avenue de |’Alma, and it had appointed as 
its pastor the 
Rev. Mr. Mor- 
gan, a cousin 
of J. Pierpont 
Morgan, of 
New York. 
The restric- 
tions of French 
society for 
young people, 
in Paris, were 
such that 
nearly all social 
intercourse was 
impossible. 
The young girl 
was guarded as 
if in a prison. 
She was not al- 
lowed to go to 
the theater, 
except to the 
classical mati- 
nées at the 
Comédie, or to 
hear such pro- 
ductions as 
‘‘La Dame 
Blanche’’ or 
‘* Richard 
Ceeur de Lion”’ 
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freedom from annoying conventionalities, 
while the Americans in Paris have assimi- 
lated these very customs of restraint just 
described, and become so extremely con- 
ventional as to lose much of their national 
independence of character. 

It is the ambition of the American, of 
good social position in Paris, 
large a visiting-list among the fashionable 
-arisians as possible. Every little clan 
scorns being termed American in the sense 
that it is indi- 
vidualized so- 
cially. They 
all retain their 
patriotism, but 
they wish to be 
recognized as 
social equals of 
the very best 
elements of the 
city in which 
they live. 
Their wealth 
has attracted 
many of the 
jeunesse dorée 
to their salons, 
and by reason 
of the mar- 
riages result- 
ing therefrom, 
prudent mamas 
of the Fau- 
bourgs Saint 
Honoré and 
Saint Germain 
have allowed 
their daughters 
to go to the 
entertainments 
of their new 


to have as 








at the Opéra 
Comique. Her 
parents chose her husband, arranged her 
marriage, and not until that fateful day 
was she emancipated. It was impossible 
to impose these rules upon the young 
American, and the Parisians at first sneered 
a little, then shrugged their shoulders and 
finally capitulated to the frank inde- 
pendence of the Yankee girl. But each 
element had its influence on the other, and 
to-day many of the young women in 
French society have been allowed a greater 
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relatives. Per- 
haps matrimo- 
nial aspirations have something to do with 
this new state of things. It is only the 
American who will marry the girl without 
a dot. 

In the days of the old Colony, after 
Mrs. Walden Pell, Mrs. Mackay was per- 
haps the most conspicuous figure. For 
many years, French society held aloof, or 
pretended to do so, from her hospitable 
mansion. The absurd stories were 
circulated about her—the inventions, most 


nost 
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of them, 
of people 
who had 
never 
even seen 
her. She 
was de- 
scribed as 
a species 
of com- 
bined 
Mrs. Mal- 
aprop and 
Madame 
Sans- 
Géne. 
Mrs. Mac- 
kay is a 
very charming, refined woman, cultivated, 
and a grande dame to her finger-tips. She 
came from an excellent Southern family, 
and it is all the more to her credit that she 
shared the vicissitudes of her husband's 
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early career as gracefully as she has dis- 
pensed his millions. 


Gradually, however, Paris society was 
won over to Mrs. Mackay. Her splendid 
entertainments attracted first the men 
and then their female relatives. Mrs. 
Mackay still retains her house in Paris, 
but English society is more congenial to 
her and she makes only occasional visits to 
the city on the Seine. Her home in Paris 
is filled with memories for her, of her 
eldest son who died some years ago. Her 
sister, the Countess Telfener, still keeps 
her Paris house on the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. 

At the time when the Colony was in its 
full glory, the literary and artistic element 
assembled at Mrs. Lucy Hooper’s apart- 
ment on the top floor of a house in the Rue 
des Petits-Champs, that street immortal- 
ized by Thackeray. There one would 
meet the last arrivals as well as many of 
the representative residents—Mme. Emma 
Nevada and her husband, Doctor Palmer; 
Mrs. James G. Blaine, on her visit to Paris; 
the various members of the families of the 
Consuls and Ministers; the Roosevelts; the 
sutterfields; Healy, the portrait-painter; 
Madame Ribot; the Potter Palmers; Co- 
quelin; the Countess Miranda (Christine 
Nilsson); the wealthy Mrs. Ayer, 
died a few ago in Paris, and who 


who 
years 


was quite a representative member of the 
Colony, and so on through a long list of 
notables of all kinds. Mrs. Hooper was 
the wife of the Vice-Consul, and_ her 
daughter, Miss Nettie Hooper, was a tal- 
ented girl with decided dramatic talent. 
The mother was a well-known writer. 
Both Mrs. Hooper and her daughter are 
dead, and another meeting-place of the 
Colony has disappeared. 

Another personage of importance who 
keeps up the American traditions is the 
Countess de Trobriand. This lady is the 
daughter of Mrs. Mary Mason Jones, of 
New York, died years ago. 
The Count de Trobriand was a noble who 
was attached to the royal household of 
Charles X. and accompanied him in exile. 
The Count and Countess de Trobriand 
separated some twenty-five years ago. He 
became intensely American in sentiments 
and volunteered during the Civil War of 
the sixties in the Union army, and won 
the title of General. After the war, he 
lived in New Orleans in winter, and with 
his daughter, Mrs. Charles Post, at Belport 
in summer; he died a few years ago. The 
Countess de Trobriand gives weekly recep- 
tions at her apartments in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, where one may meet any 
number of interesting people. In fact, 


who a few 


COUNTESS DE CASTELLANE, 
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her penchant seems to be for 
royalty in exile, and she has 
had a throne built at one end 
of her drawing-room, where 
these personages, of whom 
there is always a varied as- 
sortment in Paris, hold le- 
vees. Like Mrs. Walden 
Pell, she has always been 
the patroness of struggling 
American talent, and to-day 
her salon is the last which 
survives the old period of 
the American Colony. 

The Countess Renée Coet- 
logen, who was Miss Georgie Blake, of 
Boston, has a smaller salon where also one 
meets many of the American residents. 

Life in Paris to-day is different from 
that of twenty-five or even ten years ago. 
The mania for sports has seized upon the 
gay world; the season in town has become 
shorter and the method of entertaining 
different. The fashionable American in 
Paris must now live in a certain very smart 
quarter near one of the great avenues—if 
not on one of them—branching out from 
the Arc de Triomphe. Even the old Fau- 
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bourg on the other side of the Seine is be- 
ing deserted by the French aristocracy, 
who are flocking to the newer and hand- 


somer parts of the city. To be truly in 
the world of Paris, one must lead the life 
of the idle-born. With the exception of 
a few of the banking families, such as 
the Munroes and the 
Harjes connection, to be 
engaged in any com- 
mercial enterprise is now 
as much of a drawback 
to social aspiration 
among the Americans as 
it would have been in 
other days among the 
old families of the 
ancien régime. One 
lives absolutely in the 
Paris fashion, with the 
light breakfast in one’s 
room in the morning, 
the elaborate déjeuner at 
one and dinner at eight. 
Tea-rooms established 
near the Rue Royale, the 
Boulevard Haussmann, 
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and other central districts, 
are much patronized by the 
haut ton in the afternoon, 
and there is one which is 
famous for being the ren- 
dezvous of at least a dozen 
duchesses. There is the 
morning drive in the Bois, 
or the canter, with a groom 
at a respectful distance, and 
the shopping in the after- 
noon. Some of the old re- 
strictions of Parisian life are 
still observed. A woman 
cannot be seen walking on 
the upper side of the boulevards, and her 
shopping must be done in a carriage, and 
only during certain hours. In the winter, 
the Cercle des Patineurs, or skating-rink, is 
visited by the fashionable world in the 
afternoon, and by the crowd at night. 
There are in the spring and summer excur- 
sions to the [le Puteaux, where there 
are contests at tennis, and to Bagatelle, the 
beautiful villa of the late Sir Richard 
Wallace, in the grounds of which polo and 
golf are played. 

It is also the fashion to dine in the even- 
ing at various restaurants. This is a fad 
which has captivated both London and 
Paris society. Paillard’s; Ritz’s, in the 
Place Vendéme; the Pavillon d’Armenon- 
ville in the Bois de Boulogne; the reopened 
Cubat’s, near the Rond Point, are the 
favorite places. Here all Paris and all 
America in Paris may 
be met. 

Before speaking of the 
various sets, it would be 
well to refer to the 
American Embassy. 
The United States has 
been very fortunate in 
having as representatives 
Gen. and Mrs. Horace 
Porter. Mrs. Porter is 
a charming woman of 
much tact. She has 
done a great deal to 
bring together the dif- 
ferent elements now in 
the American resident 
society in Paris. The 
entertainments given by 
the Porters are attended 


de 
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by the Parisians as well. There are large 
receptions once a week for everybody, and 
many dinners and affairs for a 
limited of friends. The Porters 
have revived the era of entertaining at 
the Embassy, inaugurated by Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. Henri 
Vignaud, from New Orleans, has 
been First Secretary of Embassy for years 
knows f 


smaller 
circle 


who is 


and 
Paris society | 
thoroughly. 
The United 
States Con- 
sul-General, 
Col. J. Es 
Gowdy, and 
Mrs. Gowdy, 
enter- 
tain delight- 
fully. 

The Ex- 
position has 


also 


brought a 
semi- official 
coterie which 
has a new 
and unclassi- 
fied place in 
Parissociety. 


Gen. and 
Mrs. Ferdi- 
nand Peck 


have taken a 
beautiful hé- 
tel and have 
been giving 
dinners to 
numerous 
foreign rep- 
resentatives, 
dignitaries of 
the French 
Republic, 
and 
American of- 


various 
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live in Paris, for a while, the Thaws, of 
Pittsburg, who have been giving splendid 
entertainments; Mr. and Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, of New York; Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan; Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, who has 
taken a chiteau near Versailles, and nu- 
merous others well known in the fashion- 
able world on this side of the water. 

The American social Paris of to-day is 
thus divided 
into several 
/ sets, or cote- 
ries, abso- 
lutely dis- 
tinct from 
one another. 
As is only 
natural, each 
of these sets 
claims the 
distinction of 
being the 
most chic or 
the very 
smartest. It 
is hardly just 
to discrimi- 
nate, and I 
shall not 
yield to the 
temptation 


but only 

mention 

them in the 

order of their 
# general in- 
i terest. 

It is now 
five years 
since Anna 
Gould, the 


youngest 
daughter of 
the late Jay 
Gould, mar- 
fried Count 





Mrs. 
Potter Palmer has established a salon in the 
short time she has been in Paris. She isa 
woman born to be a social leader, and she 
is one of the few Americans who are re- 
ceived on a basis of equality at many of the 
courts of Continental Europe, where ancient 
prejudices and ceremonials still prevail. 
With the Exposition tide have come to 


ficials. 


MRS. C. 


OLIVER ISELIN, 


Boni de Cas- 
tellane. The Castellanes are an old family, 
impoverished by the Revolution, which 
again bloomed into luxuriance during the 
days of the Third Napoleon. The family has 
married into many of the oldest and noblest 
houses in Germany and Austria. 
When the young American Countess went 
over to Paris as the bride of the very hand- 


France, 
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some young nobleman, who had been a 
great frequenter of Paris salons, she was 
rather a timid and immature girl. She 
has since developed into a Parisian woman 
of much elegance, with polish of manner 
and the absolute sang froid of a woman 
befitting her position. This was not gained 
without a struggle. The Parisian women 
of the Castellane set were not very friendly 
at first to the young American wife, and 
many of them being wealthy and with 
assured positions, the millions of the 
Goulds were but of little moment to them. 
The Castellanes began their campaign by a 
series of splendid entertainments, and after- 
ward won over many of the old Faubourg 
set by their gift of a 

beautiful building to 

replace the old shed 

where occurred that 

fearful tragedy on the 

day, three years ago, 

of the holding of 

the Bazar de Charité) . 

Then the completion ; 

of the Petit Trianon, 

their magnificent 

house on the Avenue 

du Bois de Boulogne, 

and the fétes and 

cotillons they have 

given there this sum+ 

mer, have secured 

their final triumph. 

Perhaps the reflection 

has been made that 

the Countess de Cas- 

tellane has 
too much of a French- 
woman. There are 
women in her set. Indeed, 
mous dinner dance, which 
June, there were hardly ten of her country- 
present. Not the 
long-resident Americans in Paris are on her 
In their place, she has all the fashion 
of the old Faubourg and much of the new 
modish Paris world. At her dance there 
were the Grand Duke Alexis, the Duchess 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the 
Henry of Pless, the Duchess d'Uzes, the 
Princess Murat, the Duchess d’Harcourt, 
and a long array of other titles. The 
Countess de Castellane is a pronounced 
Royalist. She and her husband are clam- 


become ae ee re 
COUNTESS DE 
American 
at the fa- 
gave in 


very few 
she 
wealthy 


women even 


lists. 


Princess 
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oring for the restoration of monarchy in 
France, and her new-born loyalty to this 
»ause has won for her many titled friends. 
She is to-day perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous American woman in Paris. 

There are three French Duchesses—all 
American girls. The youngest of these 
is the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld, the 
lovely Mattie Mitchell, who set Paris wild 
some years ago with her brilliant style of 
beauty. She was the daughter of Senator 
Mitchell, and she went to Paris with her 
mother to complete her education at a 
fashionable school. Here met many 
French girls, and she had more than ordi- 
nary opportunities for going into real 
French society—a 
boon not always given 
to Americans. Her 
marriage to the young 
Duke de la Roche- 
foucauld was looked 
upon with wonder 
in Paris, because it 
was the dawning of 
a new social era to 
those who had fos- 
tered old customs. 
It was actually a 
love-match. Miss 
Mitchell brought no 
fortune whatever, 
and the story goes 
that her father was 
so incensed by her 
marrying a foreigner 
that he cut off her 
allowance on the day 
of her wedding. 
The Duke and Duchess have been married 
now nearly ten years, and, as they express 
it, the time has been one honeymoon. 
The Duchess is: very fond of society, and 
while she goes ‘byt a great deal in the 
Faubourg, she dees not forget her Ameri- 
can friends. bi 

Another American Duchess resident in 
Paris is the Duchess de Dino. She was 
Miss Adele Sampson, of New York. The 
Sampson residence was on the corner of 
Bond Street and Broadway, and it was the 
scene of many entertainments 
when that part of the town was the court 
end. She married Frederic Stevens, and 
the house now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 


she 


POURTALES. 


handsome 
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Fifth Avenue 
her home 
She subse- 


Harry Payne Whitney, at 
and Fifty-seventh Street, 
during her early married life. 
quently, after a divorce, which was one of 
the social sensations in New York, married 
the Marquis de Talleyrand-Périgord, who 
in 1887 was created Duke de Dino.  Ilis 
first wife had been an American, a Miss 
Curtis, who obtained a divorce from him, 
and who as the Marquise de Talleyrand- 
Périgord is well known in New York and 
society. She nearly 
every year. The Duchess de Dino has one 
daughter, Mrs. Frederic Allen, and a son, 
Joseph Stevens, by her first husband. She 
does not go out much in Paris society. 
The third Duchess was a Miss Forbes, 
the sister of DeCourcey Forbes, of New 
York, and the daughter of an old New 
York merchant. She married, 
twenty years ago, the Duke de Choiscul- 
Her husband dislikes society ex- 


was 


Paris comes over 


some 


Praslin. 
tremely, and she seldom comes to Paris, 
but lives very quietly in the country at 
one of the chiteaus belonging to the Choi- 
seul-Praslin family. 

Connected by marriage with this wealthy 
family of Talleyrand-Périgord — whose 
fortunes are in truffles—is the Baroness de 
Seillitre, who was the stepdaughter of the 
New York banker John O’Brien. The 
Baroness married Mr. Livermore, who died 
some ten years ago, leaving her a widow 
with two children. She then married the 
Baron de Seillitre, who had been in much 
trouble with his family. He was the son 
of a Frenchman who had been ennobled by 
Napoleon III., and his sister, one of the 
createst beauties of the court of the Em- 
press Eugénie, is the Princess de Sagan. 
her and her brother there for a 
bitter warfare, and the 
family feud was a cause cél@bre on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The Baron’s mar- 
‘lage with Mrs. Livermore has been 
She is a tall, distinguished-look- 
ing woman, with snow-white hair. She 
has a handsome hétel in Paris, and this 
summer she has entertained the fashionable 
world of and America combined, 
her guests being not only duchesses and 


Between 


time existed a 


most 
happy. 


aris 


princesses, but such well-Known women as 
Mrs. Potter Palmer and Mrs. Astor. 

When a woman say in Paris 
that an American has an assured social po- 


wants to 


IN PARIS. 











PRINCESS CZAYKOWSKI 


she always remarks: 
the French 
the American. The 
of Paris have her at 
their dances and dinners.’’ Many Ameri- 
can women of good family and with fair 
indeed 


sition there, 
** Well, 


houses as 


over 


she goes to vreat 


well as 


fashionable women 


fortunes, sometimes possessed of 


great wealth, live in Paris for years and 


never the entrée. They know only 
American or English people, or those Pa- 
are from the 


Now 


get 


risians on their visiting-list 
‘*high finance’’ or the professions. 
and then there will be a title. 
Again, there are on the very outskirts of 
Paris society a perfect mob of women and 
men with all kinds of titles, some real and 
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sande 


ar” 


MRS. MACKAY. 


some bogus, who absolutely prey upon the 
American. There is generally rift 
in the lute, a bar sinister in the escutcheon, 
reason why they are not received 


some 


or some 
by their own countrypeople. 

There is little 
women, however, who the entrée to 
the French and American 
They not carry titles, as but few of 
them have married in the nobility. Mrs. 
John Munroe, the wife of the banker, is 
perhaps the most fashionable untitled 
American woman in Paris. She was a 
Mrs. Hunt, a very charming 
Married to one of the richest men in Paris, 
she lives more in the style of an American 
than a French woman. She entertains at 
her hétel in Paris; cotillons and 
dinners; goes for the hunting season to 
Pau, for the carnival to the Riviera and 
for the late summer to Homburg. Now 
and then she makes a trip over the ocean 
and stops at Newport or Bar Harbor, 
she is in New York for a short autumn 
generally about the time of the 
Horse Show. Mrs. Griswold Gray, who is 
a sister of Mrs. James A. Burden, of New 
York, is another American woman who 
into the same She has made 
Paris her home for many years. 


one set of American 
have 
best houses. 


do 


widow. 


gives 


and 


season, 


goes set. 


Miss Fanny Reed is one of the 
characters of the American sets in 
She is the of the late Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, whom she resembles very much. 
Brilliantly educated, with a glorious voice, 
she has quite an ideal salon, where the 
different sets meet on equal terms. It is 
in Passy, on the Rue de la Pompe, and 
there is a -pretty garden near the house, 
inclosed by high walls. 

It is just about twenty-five years ago 
that the Conuolly family settled in Paris. 
Connolly was well known as a politician in 
New York in the days of the famous 
Tweed and when that aggregation 
was routed, he went to Paris—some say, 
fled. It is of political history 
which the of to-day has for- 
gotten. His family, his daughters and 
granddaughters, were brought up in Paris; 
they made occasional visits to New York, 
but became thoroughly French in manner 
and sentiment. One of his granddaughters, 
a Miss Fithian, married the Viscount de 
Gabriac, and another, a very beautiful girl 
of that rare type known as the perfect 
Titian, was wooed and Clarence 
Andrews, the son of an old New York 
merchant, Loring Andrews. The Andrews 
family had social position in the United 
States, and the Andrews brothers were 
brought up abroad, and in appearance, 
with pointed beards and the boulevard 


genial 
Paris. 
sister 


ring, 


a matter 
generation 


won by 
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manner of dress, seemed more like French- 
men than Americans. Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews made New York their home for a 
time and then went back to Paris. Occa- 
sionally they would pass the autumn in 
Lenox, and sometimes in Germany with 
Clarence Andrews’ sister, who had mar- 
ried the Count von Linden. But the Amer- 
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lived abroad. He and his sister, Nellie 
Arthur, as children of the White House 
were much petted, and soon gained for 
themselves, among old New York and 
Washington friends, and among the Fau- 
bourg set—which always recognizes the 
son and daughter of an ex-President of the 
United States as it would the descendants 





ican girl 
abroad is sel- 
dom without 
her drama or 
her tragedy. 
Gradually 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrews 
drifted 
apart, and 
last year 
there was a 
serious rupt- 
ure which 
ended in the 
inevitable 
divorce suit. 
There was a 
struggle over 
the posses- 
sion of the 
child, and 
many were 
the 





strange 
stories which 
were brought 
over to 
America 
concerning 
accusations 
of attempts 
to kidnap 
this little boy 
the part 
of his father, 
and counter- 
accusations 
of the same 


on 


of a deposed 
sovereign—a 
very excel- 
lent posi- 
tion. Alan 
Arthur be- 
‘ame a mem- 
ber of that 
little coterie 
which James 
Gordon Ben- 
nett, the pro- 
prietor of the 
‘*Herald,’’ 
who has 
lived 
many years 
in Paris, has 
practically 
established. 
It is a coach- 
ing, yacht- 
ing, golf- 
playing set 
with the 
whole world 
as its play- 
ground, Last 
winter Alan 
Arthur met 
the fascinat- 
ing divorcée, 
Mrs. An- 
drews, and 
this spring 
they 
quietly mar- 
ried in Swit- 





so 


were 





sort against MRS. DE 
Mrs. Andrews by friends of the Andrews 


family. Mrs. Andrews last year went out a 


great deal in Parisian society. She soon won 
for herself a position in the wealthy Mun- 
roe set, and her beauty and her gowns were 
talked of and admired on two continents. 

Ever since the death of his distinguished 
father, Chester A. Arthur’s son Alan has 


LA MAR zerland. 


Around Miss Fanny Reed, of whom 
mention has been made, is a little musical 
set. Thomas Pearsall Thorne, a bachelor, 
whose lyric compositions are well known 
and who has almost unlimited wealth, has 
established himself in Paris and _ there 
rented a superb set of apartments, and 
arranged a little theater where American 
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composers struggling for fame may have a 
hearing. Among the many American 
women who have sung at Mr. Thorne’s and 
Miss Reed’s musicales, is Mrs. Clarence 
Lyman-Collins. Mrs. Collins was formerly 
on the stage, where, as Miss Rosalba 
Beecher, she was a great favorite. She is 
a Western girl and is said to possess re- 
markable talent. She is the second wife 
of Clarence Lyman Collins, whose daugh- 
ter Edith, by a former marriage with a 
granddaughter of Commodore Vanderbilt, 
was Chauncey Depew’s ward and married 
the Prince Czaykowski, of the Turkish 
Embassy in Holland. The Princess is tall 
and blonde, a perfect type of the American 
girl. Frequently there are rumors that 
Mrs. Collins will re- 
turn to the operatic 
stage. The musical 
circle is a delight in 
its way, and is utterly 
separated from any of 
the other coteries, but 
Paris is artistic and 
catholic, and fre- 


quently its members 


are met in the most 
exclusive salons 

There are a few 
more names of Amer- 
ican women who are 
in the social whirl in 
Paris. Mrs. George 
Law, the widow of a 
New York million- 
aire, is one of the 
familiar figures at the 
Hotel Ritz, where she lives a greater 
part of the year. She is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful woman. Mrs. de la Mar, 
who was a Miss Sands and who is divorced 
from her husband, Captain de la Mar, a 
Western millionaire, is seen with 
mother, Mrs. Sands, at all the resorts of 
the wealthy and fashionable Americans. 
Mrs. Ralph Curtis is from Boston. She 
is a tall, dark beauty with a willowy 
figure. Her first husband was Arthur 
Rotch. She and Mr. Curtis have made 
Paris their home. 

Again, there are a large number of Amer- 
ican women who have married French 
nobies and who have adopted the families 
and friends of their husbands and are sei- 


her 
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dom seen in the society of their own 
countrywomen. In the Faubourg and in 
the provinces, you will meet occasionally 
the Baroness de Blanc, who was the daugh- 
ter of Antonio Terry, and whose husband 
was once Minister to the United States; 
the Baroness de la Grange, who was a 
Miss Carroll, of Carrollton; the Baroness 
de Brin, who was Miss Anita Ledoux, of 
New Orleans; the Countess de Pourtales; 
the Countess de Rohan-Chabot, who was 
Mrs. Gallatin, of New York; the Countess 
d’Osmoy, who was Miss Dresser, a sister 
of Mrs. George Vanderbilt; the Baroness 
Erlanger, who was Miss Slidell, a cousin 
of Mrs. August Belmont; the Princess de 
Lynar, who was Miss Parsons; the Mar- 
quise de Breteuil, who 
was Miss. Garner; 
the Countess de 
Laugier Villars, who 
was Miss Livingston; 
Madame Clémenceau, 
who was Miss Plum- 
the Countess 
d’Aulan, who was 
Miss Norma Christ- 
mas, and the Count- 
Hatzfeldt, who 
was Miss Morton, of 
Boston. These are 
but a few of the 

many. 

In fact, when you 
take into considera- 
tion also the many 
American families 
such as the Win- 

the Posts; the Kanes; the Van 
Zandts; the Hoopers, of Cincinnati; the 
Corbins; the Boreels, descendants of 
John Jacob Astor, who have made France 
their home for the last half century; 
the vast element of students who form 
colonies of their own over in the Latin 
Quarter and the brighter Montmartre, and 
the American merchants resident in Paris, 
still have the nucleus for another 
Colony. It has outgrown the appellation ; 
it is scattered and divided, and it has 
been amalgamated into French life itself 
and is no more a colony than the English, 
the German, the Irish, or even the French, 
element is in America. But it is sui 
generis and very fascinating, for all that. 


mer, 


ess 


DUCHESS DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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GREAT PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZATION. 


THE INSPECTION 


OF A RAILWAY 


By CROMWELL CHILDE. 


RAIN 
lay in a 
with 


Two Hundred and Fifty-Four 
corner of the railway 
steam up, ready to move. 
In the depot, with the surety and the 
complete skill of the watchmaker who 
fits unerringly the hundreds of pieces of a 


yards 


tiny timepiece, men were putting together 
passenger trains, expresses, locals, limiteds. 
At long platforms there were being whisked 
away into cars express packages by the 


thousand, trunks and bags the least of 
them. It might easily have been confusion 
confounded; it was actually mathematical, 
military precision. 

Over all the schedule ruled. At certain 
moments during each of the twenty-four 
hours, regardless of what might come up, 
sO many trains had to set their wheels in 
motion, passing through the tunnel be- 
yond, so many trains had to arrive. The 
peri at this railroad gate was the switch- 
man on his post by the first foot-bridge 
that spanned the tracks. No train could 


get out or in without the movement of one 
of his levers, the very act of which not 
only made the way clear but gave each 
engineer by night and by day his direction. 
The stoutest, speediest ‘‘flyer’’ with the 
finest trail of cars behind, must wait for 
this. 

But where all else was system, Train Two 
Fifty-Four had notime. The day’s sched- 
ule made no mention of her. The railroad 
yards regarded her very little. She was 
not a factor of the day; it was a matter of 
unconcern to the dispatcher whether she 
slipped out or stayed in. An engineer 
glanced at her bright sides, at the number 
painted brilliantly upon her panels. 

‘‘Th’ boss is goin’ out, Jimmie,’’ 
said. 

His fireman looked lazily about him. 
‘*Shouldn’t wonder, Tom,’’ he answered. 
‘‘He didn’t yesterday, mor’n 
likely to to-day.’’ 

Quietly biding 


he 


so he's 


her time as one train 
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after another moved out, Two Fifty-Four 
waited. Locomotive and tender simply, 
with no cars attached, she was greater than 
the schedule. Should occasion arise, she 
could become on the instant complete mis- 
tress of the tracks, brushing by to sidings 
as she rushed past any and every other 
train. Two Fifty-Four was all-powerful, 
though like most potentates she seldom in- 
sisted, seldom demanded the absolute ex- 
tent of her right. 

There was no mystery as to her power. 
Shortly after nine, a trim man walked 
across the yards. Sharp eye, clean, deci- 
sive, quick step, marked him as a railroad 
ofticial of the executive class, long in the 
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ent’s trained eye, sweeping rails, ties, bal- 
last, signals and employees, would catch 
the slightest imperfection of condition or 
service. So perfect the system, the chances 
were that at most he would be able to de- 
tect a few trifles. Yet to find but a single 
weak point would justify the inspection. 

‘*Kinch will be waiting for us a bit up 
the road,’’ said the superintendent to the 
visitor, who was leaning forward in his 
chair enjoying the novel sight of a tunnel 
end on, viewed from the back of a rush- 
ing monster. In the darkness of the tun- 
nel the imagination might have conceived 
the party in a glass-covered palanquin atop 
of a swift-moving mammal of the long 
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“TRAIN TWO FIFTY-FOUR.” 


service ; 
whose nosing of a situation, a fact, was 
intuitive and instinctive. He stepped to 
the front in a leisurely manner, and in an 
instant was aboard. A slight motion of 
his hand and the engineer ir his cab re- 
sponded. Slowly and majestically, the 
switchman having thrown the first 
switch, Two Fifty-Four moved into the 
half-light of the tunnel. A moment and 
she was gathering speed, shooting over 
the rails at a flying gait. A day of a rail- 
road superintendent’s inspection work had 
begun. 

To-day’s trip was to cover one hundred 
and forty-one miles. The ‘superintend- 


who saw without seeming to see; 


open 


the back- 
An observation 
compartment, composed chiefly of windows 
both at the sides and front, had been built 
forward of the engineer’s cab and over 
the boiler down to the very headlight. It 
was reached by two little stairways with 
shining brass rails. The boiler ‘‘humped’’ 
down its center, leaving just room for the 
row of cushioned wicker arm-chairs on 
either side. 

It was very comfortable inside the little 
room High in the air, with nothing 
ahead, there was the effect of speeding 
through space with only the slightest jar 
to remind one that the wheels below were 


past. They were on 


bone of the locomotive. 


very 
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“THE GANG'S FOREMAN STEPPED RESPECTFULLY FORWARD.”’ 


actually gripping the rails. The tunnel, ‘*Kinch is my superintendent of signals, ’’ 
to those who hitherto had seen it only from said the railroad man. ‘‘He wants to go 
the side-windows of a coach, took on a_ over the line with us, to have his eye on 
new and a curious life as its gray, smoke- one or two things.’’ 

wreathed sides stretched straight as an The trim man lit his cigar and settled 
arrow ahead. back comfortably in one of the easy-chairs. 























‘“HERE WAS WORK UPON THE NEW ROADBED AT THE . . . TUNNEL MOUTH.” 
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He was in his office now, in quite the 
same sense that he had been a quarter of 
an hour before in a room before a large 
desk. This, indeed, was even more in the 
day’s work. By steadying his wrist, 
keeping his hand firm, moving his fingers 
only, he could make, if necessary, 
after note in perfectly legible writing while 
traveling at a speed of seventy miles an 
hour. 

Little lights twinkled and flashed in this 
tunnel—lights down on the track, lights 
on the stone side, lights red and lights 
green. They were eyes in the darkness 
that winked out to the engineer to proceed, 
or warned him of danger ahead. As Two 
Fifty-Four pushed out into the daylight, 
the eyes were replaced by wooden arms of 
brightly painted colors, which by some hid- 
den force swung now horizontally, now 
vertically, on their tall posts, the horizontal 
position meaning danger or caution, the 
vertical ‘‘All clear’’ or ‘‘Safety,’’ ‘‘Go 
ahead.’’ 

Not a detail of all this—not an item of 
the condition of signals, rails, 


note 


roadbed, 


general circumstances—escaped this super- 


intendent’s watchful eye, despite the speed. 
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He lay back quietly in his chair, at times 
involved in thought, again joining in a 
conversation that was general. His cigar 
seemed to interest him even more than did 
the hundred-odd of railroad and 
service he was responsible for. His eye, 
watched closely, seemed to wander to track 
and embankment, bridge and culvert, only 
A stranger would have said 


miles 


occasionally. 
it was the interested visitor who was mak- 
ing the inspection. 

Yet, automatically, was the superintend- 
mind working over these things, 
automatically did his eye and his brain 
grasp the situation, the condition of a long 
The way the 


ent’s 


stretch, a section at a time. 
train the rails, the faint 
clicks from time, the precise 
amount of the jar—all these communicated 
a series of definite impressions to him, un- 
had its 
own story to tell. Hundreds of times be- 
fore, thousands indeed, had this man made 
this or similar trips. The usual, the safe 
and the perfect passed him by, leaving no 
mark upon his consciousness. When the 
reverse was the case, when something was 
strange, unnecessary, that fact com- 


traveled over 


time to 


conscious but no less real; each 


wrong 


5? 














“A RIGHT-ANGLE GRADE-CROSSING 


PROBLEMS OF ITS OWN." 
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“THE TOWERMAN HAD HIMSELF TO G!VE THIS PERMISSION.” 


municated itself to his mind with swift cer- 
tainty, with unerring accuracy. 

‘‘These things simply strike me,’’ 
the superintendent. ‘‘I do 
notice at all if things are all right; I see it 
unconsciously if anything is wrong. This 
is the result of years of training and ex- 
perience, I suppose. Moving along in this 
manner, fifty, sixty, seventy miles an hour, 
things suddenly impress themselves upon 
me that would never come to the attention 
of the not a railroader. His eye 
would at once pass them by. 

‘‘Now here is a case in point. We 
pass, as we did a few moments ago, a long 
train of freight-cars. I took no notice of 
them, they made no impression upon me. 
Now, had been something wrong 
with that train—had, for example, the flat- 
cars been put on at the front instead of at 
the of our rules, my 
would immediately have picked out 
detail. I should hardly have been 


said 


not seem to 


man 


there 


rear, Which is one 


eye 
that 


conscious of a freighit-train until I had 


seen that. But thén ite would be a very 
keen impression in my mind. At once I 
should make a note of it, and on my re- 


turn have the matter looked into. 


‘*So in the same manner the condition 
of a stretch of roadbed would become evi- 
dent to me. This and any other fact re- 
lating to my division that you please. 
Without knowing it, I am constantly on 
the lookout for what is wrong. We leave 
to the men below us the details of keeping 
things in proper condition. Each section 
is in charge of one of my own assistants. 
I must back and forth, able to see 
the least flaw before it becomes a source of 
danger.”’ 

He slipped his watch from his pocket 
and bent his eyes on the rails. The ques- 
tion had been raised as to the rate of speed. 
There was the click of a hunting-case be- 
fore a minute had elapsed, and the super- 
intendent ‘*Sixty miles!’’ 
The way he had told it, as afterward ex- 
plained, proved simple in the extreme. 
Each rail was thirty feet in length. He 
had counted those passed over for a space 
of twenty and then figured, 
roughly but swiftly. 

Not longer than an hour had the Master 
of the Line been flying northward before 
he met his first check. A yellow arm 
pointed out stiffly horizontal, in place of 


cruise 


said, tersely, 


seconds, 
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“THE TRAIN STOPPED HERE, A FEW INCHES FROM A GANG OF 
AGAINST THE FROWNING 


falling. It was the ‘‘ Distant signal’’ mean- 
ing ‘‘Caution.’’ It implied that a train 
was just ahead on the same track, not out 


of the way. The engineer slowed his speed 


appreciably. At a track-tower, just be- 








ITALIANS PICTURESQUELY GROUPED 

ROCKS.”’ 

his engine came to a_ standstill. 
‘*A train in a block ahead of us,’’ said 

the superintendent. ‘‘This gives you the 

working of the block-signal system at a 

We cannot pass on now until she 


yond, 


glance. 





“HE HAD CLIMBED INTO AT LEAST ONE IMPORTANT TOWER.” 
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moves over into the next block, except by 
the permission of the towerman. He locks 
are, in the block behind, 
locks us out of the block to come. A 
block is a section of road, you know. 
Only one train may occupy it at a time, 
that collisions may be avoided. Signals 
and switches are operated by electricity, or 
at one point of my division by electricity 


us where we 


and compressed air.’ 

By the rules of the road, the inspection 
engine was merely a ‘‘special.’’ She asked 
no unusual privileges, though her Master 
could command all. Now, whatever might 
be his needs at some future time, he would 
not alter by a fraction a single item of the 
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signals over this section of one hundred 
and forty-one miles to keep in perfect 
order! Ninety-nine signal-towers to over- 
see and be responsible for, a little army of 
operators in the towers who sent forward 
and controlled each twenty-four hours one 
hundred trains each way, and for the con- 
trolling found, each man, two thousand 
movements of arm, leg, body, necessary! 

And this was simply one piece of detail 
that the superintendent must regard, must 
inspect with lightning eye, with steady judg- 
ment. He must know it as completely, 
as accurately, as his superintendent of 
signals. Each mile, now checked off in 
less than a minute, brought new problems 
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‘**A NEW IRON BRIDGE AWAITED INSPECTION,”’ 


schedule. Two Fifty-Four sought, how- 
ever, a ‘‘caution card.’’ This allowed her 
to go a little farther ahead, slowly and with 
a careful lookout. The towerman had him- 
self to give this permission. 

Another signal stood out against the 
blue sky as the superintendent traveled on. 
Now it was a red arm that would not fall, 
spelling danger. Just as the engine came 
up to it, the red arm dropped. Whatever 
had troubled the train ahead, she was now 
moving safely out of reach. 

An electric current doing the work of 
hundreds of human machines with flags, 
red and white! One thousand and eight 


its train. Here was work upon the 
new roadbed at the Break Neck Tunnel 
mouth. The train stopped here, a few 
inches from a gang of Italians pictur- 
esquely grouped against the frowning 
rocks. 

The gang’s foreman stepped respectfully 
forward. An official whose word was 
power, whose eye never missed a detail, 
stood before him. Rapidly did the super- 
intendent survey the work. His experi- 
enced glance told him in an instant what 
another man would have been compelled 
to study over long. A simple matter, the 
proper, expeditious laying of stone bal- 


in 
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last, but one that had to be done right. 

It was the little things that made up the 
whole. Aboard and away through the 
Break Neck Tunnel now, with an eye to 
the new iron bridges, a watch on the serv- 
ice, a glance even at the stations. Here 
there was a halt for a short and serious talk 
with the man in charge of the gardening at 
stations for a hundred miles. His manage- 
ment had not been up to the standard. 

An important freight-center now, and an 
abrupt stop. The midday beat 
pitilessly down on a maze of crossing 
tracks at this junction. Only the slight 
breeze and then from the 
lieved it. Lightly the superintendent 
swung himself down to earth. He had 
discarded his coat for this bit of inspec- 
tion and conference, and was a natty, cool, 
collected figure in 
freight-handling question of some moment 
had to be gone into. He was the supreme 
arbiter, the man many 
the delegate from the Directors’ 
the 


sun of 


now river re- 


his shirt-sleeves. <A 


responsible on 
points, 
Room who had the problem given, 
manner of working it to be his own. 


Men hot and dirty, men perplexed by 


the weight of their end of the problem, 


gathered about him. Actively this man 
traversed the whole yard. He made him- 
self conversant with each detail. Difficul- 
ties became simple matters when he had 
passed judgment upon them. The men 
of the yard saw that these changes in the 
moving of the freight at this point could 
be readily made. They caught at their 
clues with enthusiasm. 
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It was a good day’s work done in half 
an hour. Meanwhile the assistant, whose 
charge was the signals 
along the line, had not been idle. He 
had assured himself that all was running 
smoothly. He had climbed into at least 
one important tower. 

Again the inspection train moved. 
Again it touched the speed of sixty miles 
an hour, it climbed up to seventy. Road- 
bed, rails, embankments, passing trains, 
admitted of no criticism. 

Any instant the superintendent might 
have been At a crisis his 
rank was that of general-in-chief. Any 
moment a wire might flash to him along 
the line, a message might be handed him 
Until such a message 
up in the 


supervision of 


summoned. 


at any signal-tower. 
came, his work was summed 
‘‘ounce of prevention.’’ 

A new iron bridge awaited inspection, 
a bridge this man had eyed almost daily 
for months. A right-angle grade-crossing, 
amaze of tracks, at the very end of this 
superintendent's jurisdiction, had problems 
of its own. It was a complicated crossing 
that called out the best energies of the 
practical railroad man. 

A hasty luncheon, more consultations, 
and Two Fifty-Four was faced for home. 
Again the careful survey, to all outward eyes 
so indifferent; again the long miles re- 
viewed. The last ten miles reeled them- 
selves off; the station was in sight at the 
tunnel’s end. The superintendent had 
found all serene along his line. It had 
been a very good day. 
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By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


II. —( Conclusion.) 


> ARLY in the morning of the 2d of 
October the vast Matabele army was 
reported as approaching. Commandant 
Sarel Cilliers, who commanded the laager, 
found he had in all, including boys of 
twelve or fourteen, forty men with whom 
to meet the vast horde. The women and 
girls were busy smelting lead to mold the 
bullets for the old-fashioned guns. 

Cilliers and thirty-two of his men rode 
meet the enemy upon the open 
plain. The Matabele were formed into 
great squares upon Tchaka’s system, and 
sat upon the ground, each man with his 
shield before him, as was always done pre- 
paratory to a great attack. 

Cilliers sent out a loud-voiced envoy to 
inquire why they came to fight the white 
who had’ done them no harm.: At 


— 


out to 


men 


once the thousands of warriors sprang to 
their feet with the fierce war-cry, ‘‘Um- 
the right to speak!’’ 


siligaas alone has 
Brandishing their shields and assegais, the 
front ranks deployed to right and left, 
forming those two horns, so celebrated in 
Zulu warfare, which were intended to in- 
close the enemy. The emigrants mounted, 
reloading their heavy muskets as they went 
and firing at the points of the horns; 
with great difficulty, in an hour and a 
half they reached the laager. Here men, 
women and children knelt down for a 
short prayer, while the Matabele indunas 
were massing the column for the great 
assault. Then followed a desperate fight. 
The Zulus poured on in thousands with 
magnificent courage, even seizing hold 
of the wagons with their hands to tear 
them apart, and piercing the wagon-sails 
again and again with their assegais. The 
Boers fought with desperate determination, 
the women reloading the guns and handing 
them to the men who stood at the corners 
of the laager. In the end, with heavy 
loss on both sides, the Matabele were 
repulsed, but in their retreat they swept 
away with them all the sheep and cattle of 
the emigrants. Hunger and desolation then 
reigned in the laager, and had it not been 
for the timely arrival of another party 


of emigrants they must all have perished. 

Later on, the combined emigrants fol- 
lowed up the Matabele to their strongholds 
in the Transvaal in the hope of recovering 
their goods and the lost children. After 
bitter conflict, the old flintlock gun con- 
quered, and the Matabele moved northward 
toward the territory where they are now 
found, known as Matabeleland. Of this 
war it can only be said that South Africa 
has no reason to be ashamed of the way 
in which either her black or white children 
fought. On the one side there was the 
Zulu with his great theory of imperial ex- 
pansion, not unpardonable in a savage, 
resenting the intrusion_of any other powers 
within his sphere of influence, if not into 
his actual territory, and determined to use 
his mighty armies to extend his rule. On 
the other hand was the white emigrant, 
small and feeble as to numbers, but armed 
with his old flintlock gun (which, although 
it took minutes to load and dis- 
charge once, was a formidable weapon when 
compared with the best Zulu assegai), who 
was equally determined to make a home 
for himself and his wife and children in 
the great African wilds. It was a fine, 
free fight, if any conflict between humans 
can be so termed. One looks back on it 
with none of that pain with which one 
beholds the conflict of overwhelming 
strength with weakness. When two equally 
prepared gladiators enter the arena, repul- 
sive though the sight may be, one may 
well feel sympathy with both, while 
they fight out their fair battle. This was 
no case of blowing naked savages to pieces 
with Maxims, or Winchester repeating- 
rifles, from the safe distance of some thou- 
sands of yards; and if in the end the old 
flintlock gun conquered, there were times 
when it seemed more than probable the 
victory would be on the other side. The 
African lion and the African tiger rolled 
together on the ground in fair, free fight. 
If the Boer fell, with him fell wife and 
children; he fought for life as the Zulu 
fought. Behind there vast 
civilized power to whom, when had 


some 


him, was no 
he 


40 
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provoked war, he could cry for aid, and 
whose hired soldiers would wipe out or be 
avenged upon their feebler foe. Alone, 
unbacked by any extraneous force, depend- 
ent on his own right arm, the Boer went 
forth. South Africa has no reason 
ashamed of the way in which either of her 
sons, black or white, fought in those old, 
terrible days. 

In the highly cultured child of the end 
of the nineteenth century, we demand, as 
a primal virtue, breadth of human sym- 
pathy, and that catholic impartiality of in- 
tellectual judgment, unwarped by personal 
interests, which is the highest moral attri- 
bute of the developed man; but we are yet 
able in more primitive times and among 
more primitive men, to accept indomitable 
courage and love of independence, though 
the most primitive of virtues, as a possible 


foundation from which later all those 


higher mental beatitudes which we have 
aright to demand from the self-exulting 
nineteenth-century human may spring. In 
these two primitive virtues neither Boer 
nor Zulu ever showed himself wanting. 
While one part of the emigrant body 


remained in the Transvaal and Northern 
Free State, another passed over the Drak- 
ensberg Mountains into Natal, under a man 
who stands forth as the most romantic 
figure among the early fore-trekkers, Piet 
Retief, a man of some culture, and singular 
generosity of nature. 

The land of Natal was at that time prac- 
tically unpopulated. Tchaka and his warr- 
iors had swept the country clean of its 
native inhabitants; but he considered it 
within his sphere of influence. When 
Retief and his companions, who went to 
examine the land, looked down at it from 
the top of Spion Kop, they saw that the 
land was fair and good and almost wholly 
uninhabited; and they made overtures to 
Dingaan, Tchaka’s successor, who resided 
at his kraal on the White Umvolosi, a 
hundred miles distant in Zululand, for 
the right without det or hindrance from 
the Zulus to inhabit this country. Din- 
gaan readily consented on one condition, 
that the emigrants should obtain from a 
Basuto tribe some cattle they had taken 
from his people. This was easily done; 
and Dingaan expressing complete satisfac- 
tion, a thousand wagons containing the 


to be _ 
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Boer families trekked over the Drakens- 
berg into Natal, and scattered over the un- 
peopled country along the banks of the 
Upper Tugela and Mooi Rivers. Piet 
Retief, with sixty-five followers, some of 
whom were mere lads of fifteen or sixteen, 
went to visit Dingaan at his kraal on the 
White Umvolosi, in order that their agree- 
ment might be finally ratified. Dingaan 
met his visitors with the appearance of joy 
and kindliness. Great dances were given 
in their honor, and an agreement of per- 
manent peace and fellowship was drawn 
up by Mr. Owen, the missionary who was 
with Dingaan. On the last day, when the 
party came to bid farewell to the chief, 
they were directed, as usual, to lay aside 
their weapons when entering the King’s 
presence, and they did so. They were 
then offered Kaftir beer to drink. Then, 
in an instant, at a given signal from Din- 
gaan, his warriors fell on them. ‘‘Seize 
the wizards!’’ he cried in Kaffir. Some 
of them defended themselves gallantly 
with their pocket-knives, but all were over- 
powered and dragged to the official place 
of execution, a ridge of high rocks on one 
side of the kraal, where their brains were 
knocked out. Their bodies were then left 
exposed. Not one of the men escaped. 
The manner of their death was recorded 
by the missionary, who as soon as _ possible 
left the Zulu kraal with all his party, fear- 
ing the same fate for himself. 
On that day a great army of ten thou- 
sand Zulu warriors moved forward silently 
uttack the scattered emigrants in Natal. 
At a spot near to the present village of 
Weenen (‘* Weeping’ called in re- 
membrance of that terrible day), which lies 
not very far from the village of Colenso, 
the Zulu army killed an entire body of 
emigrants—forty-one men, fifty-six wemen, 
one hundred and eighty-five children and 
two hundred and fifty colored servants. 
The bodies were mutilated, and neither 
woman nor child was spared; some 
found with as many as_ thirty 
spear-wounds in them. All the white 
souls in Natal would have perished had 
not three young men escaped, who warned 
the remaining scattered parties of emi- 
grants of their danger. The wagons were 
drawn together into little laagers, and 
after a long and desperate struggle the 


*—so 


were 
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Zulus were repulsed, women standing 
beside the men, reloading their guns and 
aiding almost as greatly in the defense as 
Then the remnant of the people 
gathered themselves together to discuss 
what should be done. <A few were for 
giving up all hope, and even spoke of re- 
tracing their steps across the hundreds of 
weary miles they had traversed. But the 
women—then, as always, the strength of 
the South African people, and who re- 
sembled more those old Teutonic ances- 
tresses of our race, of whom Tacitus tells 
us that ‘‘they dared with their men in war 
and suffered with them in peace’’—the 
their voices unanimously, 
cried that there should be no sur- 
render; there, where their fellows had 
fallen, they would found their Republic, 
or die. They who had had to face death 
beside men were listened to. In one bat- 
tle ten Boers fell, among them Piet Uys, 
the father of a family noted down to the 
present day for courage and generosity. 
Piet Uys’ young son, seeing his father 
unhorsed and stabbed by the Zulu soldiers, 
rushed back and died beside him.* 

But in the end, at the great and terrible 
battle of Blood River, December 16, 1838, 
the Zulus defeated, and Dingaan 
fled. His brother Panda was made King 
in From that time, the 16th 
of December has been always a holiday 
in the African Republic. 

When the Boer army arrived at Umgun- 
Dingaan’s kraal, they found 
still the bodies of their sixty-six comrades, 
which after eighteen months were yet 
untouched by beasts of prey, though dried 
In Retief’s leathern bag 
was found the paper signed with Dingaan’s 
giving them permission to inhabit 
the land of Natal, from the Drakensberg 
to the sea at Durban, from the Tugela 
River to the Umzimvobu. 

In this land the Boers now settled down 
to plant their new Republic. At Pieter- 
maritzburg, named after their dead leader, 
they built the church, standing to this day, 
which they had vowed to God if he en- 
abled them to conquer Dingaan; and they 
planted their seat of government there. 


the men. 


women, raised 
and 


were 
his stead. 


gunhlovo, 


and decayed. 


cross, 


*It was a younger son of this noted family who 
war, when fighting side by side with English soldiers, and who is reported, with I know not how much 
truth, to have saved the life of a noted English general. 

} Having, it is said, closed the doors so that he could not escape. 
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But it was not long before the English 
government at the Cape Colony, many 
hundred miles away, became uneasy at the 
success of the Boer in realizing his dream 
of founding an independent state; and 
there was issued a proclamation stating 
that Natal was henceforth to become a 
British territory; and soldiers were dis- 
patched to Natal to support this claim. 

We know of few pages in the history of 
our English imperial expansion which fill 
shame than this. We had 
already more land in the Cape Colony 
than we could people, and these folk at 
the cost of much life had traveled far to 
find freedom from our rule. After a war 
the most even and the most justifiable of 
all those of which South African history 
has any record between a black race and a 
white, the fore-trekkers had saved them- 
selves from Dingaan’s power; and when 
they had set about the realization of their 
dream and the foundation of their little 
Republic, we stepped in. We had the 
ships, and the men, and the money, and 
we crushed their dream. 

At Durban, the seaport of the Republic, 
there was some sharp fighting between the 
soldiers we sent and the Republicans, but, 
in their infant state, the Republicans were 
wholly unable to compete in numbers with 
the forces we could put in the field. 

When the Commissioner sent by the 
English authorities to annex the land ar- 
rived at Pietermaritzburg, there were 
bitter and stormy scenes. Most of the in- 
habitants absolutely refused to remain un- 
der British rule. There was a mass-meet- 
ing of women, whose leader, the ancient 
wife of Erasmus Smit, the fore-trekkers’ 
preacher, addressed the Commissioner for 
two hours,+ painting a picture of all they 
had suffered in founding their new state. 

In the end the women passed a unani- 
mous resolution that rather than submit to 
English rule they would leave the land 
which with so much blood and anguish 
they had won. ‘‘We across those 
mountains to freedom or to death,’’ said 
the old woman, pointing toward the 
Drakensberg Mountains, which through 
the names of Laing’s Nek and Amajuba 


us with more 


go 


so distinguished himself for bravery in a later Zulu 
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have since become known to all the world. 

Over these mountains almost the whole 
population of Natal passed; leaving only 
about three hundred families, the ances- 
tors of the present ten .thousand Boer in- 
habitants of Natal. 

Those who passed over the Drakensberg 
Mountains joined the bodies of fore-trekkers 
who had remained on the north side of the 
mountains, and entered into that great 
region where no British flag had ever 
waved, which no Englishman had ever 
dreamed of claiming, and which was left 
almost desolate and uninhabited as the 
result of Mosilikatzi’s raids. Here they 
founded their Republic, known as_ the 
Transvaal, or South African, Republic. 

By the Sand River Convention, ratified 
by Sir George Cathcart in 1852, it was 
agreed that the English government should 
_not follow them into the territories north 
of the Vaal River; that their independence 
should absolutely be recognized, and that 
there should be no attempt on the part of 
the British government to interfere with 
their government or management of their 
own affairs. 


The most interesting point with regard to 
the South African Boer is his marvelous gift 
for forming new societies, and, as it were 
instinctively, creating for himself a social 


structure, under whatever conditions he 
may find himself. 

The South African Boer forms never a 
mob. With his curious love of liberty 
and independent action, he combines a yet 
more curious instinct of cohesion and inter- 
action. There is no folk on earth which 
has exemplified as this little mixed Teu- 
tonic people has done the ancient Teutonic 
instinct for combining freedom with a 
strong social organization. 

Take at random a handful of African 
Boers; let them wander away into some 
desert and be unheard of for a few years. 
When you find them again, they are a 
people organized and interacting, with the 
true old Teutonic institutions—the district 
gatherings, the central government, the 
force for defense composed of all the 
burghers, under their local chiefs—always 
the same outline preserved, and, always, 
instinctive adaptations and variations ac- 
cording to the varying conditions of the 
new society. 
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Studying this matter, one is forcibly 
reminded of the instinct in a swarm of 
bees, which, however often removed from 
spot to spot, or condition to condition, 
still at once seek to deposit their old hex- 
agonal cells, yet always varying the shape 
of the hive as they are compelled to build 
it between two plates of glass, in a hollow 
tree, under a shelving rock, or in a hand- 
made hive. To the scientific student of 
the evolution of human societies, nothing 
in the range of modern history is more in- 
teresting and curious than the analytical 
study of the little states which the South 
African Boer has always tended to create 
in varied yet kindred forms. 

In the South African Republic, or 
Transvaal, the Boer has shaped a social 
organism strong, and at the same time 
plastic, the external governing power being 
singularly responsive to the will of the 
electorate. 

Of the later history of this state it 
must suffice to note, what is perhaps not 
unknown to any student of modern affairs, 
how in the seventies of the nineteenth cent- 
ury an attempt was made to wrest their 
country from this people by annexing it to 
the British Empire, unprincipled or igno- 
rant officials misrepresenting to the English 
nation that the people of the Republic did 
not value their independence, and would be 
willing to come under British rule; how at 
Paardekraal, on the 13th of December, 1880, 
the little nation gathered itself together, 
each man taking a stone in his hand and 
placing it upon a heap, swearing as he set 
it there that he would never lay down his 
arms till the Republic was freed—a heap 
which may still be seen to-day at Kriiger’s 
Dorp; how at Ingogo, Laing’s Nek and 
Amajuba they fought; how England, dom- 
inated at that moment by the wiser and 
more far-seeing Jekyll, who in the past 
has never failed to exist within her bosom, 
ready for action when not overborne by 
his fellow, the purblind and all-grasping 
Hyde, restored to the Republic the recog- 
nition of its independence; thereby saving 
England from the indelible disgrace of a 
persistent attempt to crush a great and free 
little people, and from the permanent loss 
of South Africa, which, had she persisted in 
her course, would ere this have yielded 
her no foothold in the Southern seas; 
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how, gold being found in vast quantities 
in the Republic, the eyes of ail men of 
greed, wealth-lust and speculation turned 
toward this little land; how the Chartered 
Company, incorporated by the Hyde of 
England, while the Jekyll slept, having 
become needy and greedy and finding the 
land given it not filling its pockets as it 
had desired, could wait no longer, and 
sent in, on its account, an armed 
force to take possession of the gold-fields; 
how the Republicans started to their feet 
to meet the invaders; and how at Doorn 
on the 3d of January, 1896, was 
fought the most memorable battle of mod- 
times; for here, for the first time in 
history, the military force of the interna- 
tional capitalist and speculator, armed, 
hired and equipped by him, without even 
the decent covering of a national cloak to 
hide from the world the ugly outline of its 
greedy form, met the simple citizens of a 
state, farmers and peasants who leaped up 
from their New Year's feast and, thrusting 
of bread or New Year's cake into 
their pockets and a hunk of meat into 
their saddle-bags, mounted and were off to 
meet the foe; met it and defeated it—so 
opening the long campaign of the twentieth 
century, which, begun between two little 
African kopjes, will end on .the earth’s 
mightiest battle-fields. 

The yet later story of how another at- 
tempt was made by the same hands in new 
and subtler form, having by misrepresenta- 
tion beguiled a great people into lending 
them its national mantle to cover the gro- 
tesque misshapenness of their naked forms, 
in order the more easily to grasp the gold, 
and with the land the independence of this 
little nation—this, and much that fol- 
lowed, is known in rough outline to all. 
But we have gone far enough to be able 
roughly to estimate what is the position 
of the African Boer and his nineteenth- 
century descendant at the present day, in 
South Africa. 

The descendants of the original white 
inhabitants of the land, entering it a cent- 
ury before we English folk arrived, have, 
have seen, spread themselves out 
over the whole country, and now form 
the substratum of the white African 
nation. In the Cape Cclony, which is still 
politically connected with the Island of 
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Britain, they number at least three out of 
five of the white inhabitants of the 
country. In their lovely old homes in the 
Western Province, buried away among 
oaks, and surrounded by vineyards and 
fruit-gardens, laid out by their ancestors 
two centuries ago, the farming descendants 
of the Dutch-Huguenot live amid simple, 
plentiful, but supremely beautiful sur- 
roundings. In the Midlands and Northern 
and Eastern frontier districts of the Cape 
Colony they live often, as we have de- 
scribed, in their simple homes, mighty men 
of the gun, and rulers over flocks and 
herds. 

And in our colonial towns and villages 
the descendants of both these types of 
farming folks are found, whom education 
has transformed, often in one generation, 
from the Taal-speaking Boer to the fore- 
most rank of the nineteenth-century civil- 
ization; they are, as we have seen, among 
our most able lawyers, our best judges, our 
most skilful magistrates and civil servants, 
and the lists of our university examinations 
are filled with the names of both men and 
women of Boer descent, who take often 
the highest places. 

Such is the Boer and such are his de- 
scendants in the Cape Colony. 

In the two Republics which he has 
founded, he will also be found in both 
the types, the old and the new; now as 
the old fore-trekker, with the faiths and 
the virtues and the vices of the seven- 
teenth century strong in him; then as the 
cultured professional man and the child of 
the nineteenth century, with all its addi- 
tions and omissions. 

In the colony of Natal, the northern part 
is still mainly populated by Boers, the de- 
scendants of those men who there founded 
their early Republic of Natal, and re- 
mained when the rest of their fellows 
trekked across the Drakensberg into the 
Transvaal. They have greatly increased 
and multiplied, and number now about 
ten thousand souls. Farther north yet are 
to be found smaller bodies who have 
trekked away to and cultivate 
the wilds. Taking South Africa thus as 
a whole, the descendants of the Dutch 
Huguenots outnumber the white men of all 
other races put together, and immensely 
those of purely British descent. But every- 
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where the process of intermarriage has been 
so vast and rapid during the last thirty 
years, that it is no more possible to draw 
a sharp dividing line between the two 
races. There are probably to-day no large 
South African families, Dutch or English, 
which have not during the last thirty years 
intermarried. 

Thus, in another generation the word 
Dutchman and Englishman will have 
lost all meaning and be heard no more; 
there will be then only the blended South 
African nation. 

Finally, it might be well to glance 
very briefly at some of the accusations 
which are or have been levied by his ene- 
mies against the South African Boer, and 
which have misled those who have not 
known him. 

It has been said, though it will never 
be said again, that the Boer is a coward, 
and cannot fight. 

How, in view of his history during the 
last two hundred years, this ever came 
to be said, even by his bitterest foes, has 
appeared to us always a matter of astonish- 
ment. 

We can explain it in any way only 
when we consider the fact that bravery, 
like every other virtue, may assume more 
than one shape, and that men accustomed 
to recognize it under one aspect do not 
readily recognize it under another. In the 
animal world there is the courage of the 
bull-terrier always eager for a conflict, and 
seeking a combatant for the pleasure of 
fighting him; and the courage of the mas- 
tiff, whom you may even tread on with im- 
punity as he lies sleeping at your foot, but 
who, should his master or his master’s prop- 
erty be attacked, is more dangerous than 
any bull-terrier; there is the courage of 
the lioness robbed of her young who faces 
fearlessly fire and death to regain it, yet at 
other times prefers to slink from man; 
there is the courage of the gamecock who 
chafes against the bars to reach the game- 
cocks in other cages; and the courage of 
the red African mier-kat, who will try to 
get to his hole, but if he cannot do that, 
will fight to the death. 

In the human world there is the same 
diversity of courage: the courage of the 
woman robbed of her infant, who climbs 
where no other human foot dare tread and 
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recovers it from the eagle’s eyrie while the 
crowds below look on breathless; and the 
courage of the peasant woman who after 
being broken three times on the wheel, 
being asked to give up the names of her 
confederates, and being already past speech, 
shook her head in refusal, and was again 
put on the wheel and died. This courage 
is quite consistent with an extreme distaste 
for conflict in itself and an extreme sen- 
sitiveness to pain, taking its rise only in 
natures so constituted that passions or con- 
victions are capable of obliterating all self- 
interested calculations. This form of 
courage is probably the most indomitable. 
But there is the courage of the 
prizetighter, always showing his biceps 
and challenging his acquaintances, to 
whom life would probably not be worth 
living without the applause and excitement 
of the ring; but who, if he knew that the 
odds were fifteen to one against him, and 
that there was neither money nor applause 
to be gained if he won, would probably 
refuse to fight at all. 

Now, the courage of the old-fashioned 
Boer tends markedly to resemble the 
first rather than the last type; and why 
this should be so, a study of his history 
makes clear. 

In all societies, whether savage or civil- 
ized, in which a distinct military organi- 
zation exists, and in which military success 
is the path to emolument and _ power, 
much meretricious glory hangs about the 
occupation of the slayer. 

. From the Bornean savage, who until he 
has a certain number of skulls to hang 
about his waist may not marry or take 
share in state deliberations, and the Zulu 
who must first wet his spear in human 
blood to be accounted a full man, on to 
many of our so-called civilized races, who 
in their pageants and pastimes give prefer- 
ence always to the man who slays or over- 
throws, never to the man who creates or 
produces, war is always surrounded with a 
certain gaudy tinsel which ends by making 
itself attractive for its own sake. It is to 
increase this artificial charm that the sav- 
age hangs cats’ tails round his waist, sticks 
cock-feathers in his hair, and beats on his 
tom-tom, when he is working himself up 
for war; and that the so-called civilized 
man wears red stripes on his trousers, 
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struts with his chin high in the air and 
his shoulders held back and padded, and 
wears feathers, tails, or portions of metal, 
whatever he believes may make his appear- 
ance more striking and important, ap- 
pended to his attire. It is this which 
makes war so attractive to the ignorant 
youth of both sexes. The soldier dressed 
as other men, would not be so eagerly 
sought after by the idle woman of the 
ball-room, nor would her cook be so anx- 
ious to walk about with the private if he 
walked as other human creatures walk 
and wore the same kind of hat; and the 
peasant boy who enlists does so, in nine 
cases out of ten, because of the drums and 
the march and the flags. It is not really 
the desire to feel the blood and the brain 
of a fellow-creature, dismembered by your 
hand, start over you, nor is it the 
desire to lie with one slug in the stomach 
and another in the lungs, while the blood 
comes up in thick mouthfuls and there is 
a rattle in the throat, that tempts the 
majority of men to become soldiers. It 
is not the desire to kill or be killed, but a 
hunger for the tinsel with which war is 
surrounded, that influences nine out of ten 
men who affect a love for it; it is the 
hope of fame, metal stars, gilt crosses, 
and the glitter and glare of the parade- 
ground, which make the youth and the 
maiden say, ‘‘How beautiful is war!’’ 

For the African Boer there has never 
been this meretricious tinsel pasted over the 
ghastly reality of war. His training for 
two hundred years has been in a wholly 
different school. Generation after genera- 
tion the Boer has gone out with his wife 
and child into the wilderness, and, whether 
he wished it or no, the possibility of death 
for them and for himself, by the violence 
of beasts or men, has been an ever-present 
Night after night when he has 
sleep in his solitary wagon or 
daub-and-wattle house, he has had his 
musket within reach of his hand; and his 
wife hearing a sound in the night has sat 
up, saying ‘‘What is that?’’ and together 
they have sat and listened while the chil- 
dren slept. If he went out to hunt and 
killed lion or buffalo, it was accompanied 
with no_ hilarious excitement, at the 
thought of the applause of friends, the 
pictures in the illustrated magazines, and 
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the newspaper paragraph over the mighty 
hunter. All it meant that, if he 
killed the lion the cow that gave milk for 
his children would now be safe, and his 
little son could now go out to herd the 
young without danger. If he 
brought home a load of springbok or of 
wildebeest, it meant that his wife cut it 
up into biltong, to be hung up drying 
outside the house for food. If his own 
right arm failed him, or he kept no watch, 
and fell by the hands of savages, then it 
meant, not only that he died, but probably 
that wife and children died with him. 
And it might be years before the news of 
his death traveled down to his kin- 
dred, if indeed it ever reached them. If, 
single-handed and however bravely, he 
defended himself and his against odds the 
mightiest, admiring world 
before which he could blaze forth his suc- 
Even were he a commandant, and 
died at the head of his little body of men 
ever so heroically, there was West- 
minster Abbey and no requiem for him; 
his buried him where he fell, 
and a little heap of rough African stones 
on a wide African plain, with the African 
wind blowing over him, was all he had. 
If he led his little band to victory, there 
was no triumphal entry into the city with 
bunting flying, and bars filled with 
drunken men, and hoarse mobs shouting, 
and delirious women anxious to kiss him, 
or present him with a weapon gilt and 
jeweled—simply, he went home, and his 
old wife kissed him, and said she was glad 
he had come back, and his comrades said, 
‘*He is a good fighter,’’ and next time 
there was war he had to go in front again. 
If his aim were true and his hand never 
shook, and his courage never failed, then 
it meant life for himself and all dear to 
him; if he failed, then it was death: that 
was all. 

In this stern, silent school for genera- 
tions the Boer has been trained. Courage 
has become inherent and hereditary with 
him; sucks it in with his mother’s 
milk; and with it, an equally uncompro- 
mising antipathy to war and conflict. For 
generations, deadly strife and conflict, or 
the possibility of it, was part of the stern, 
daily, unending discipline of his life. He 
regards it now as one of life’s crowning 
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evils, to be avoided if possible—never to 
be flinched from when necessary. 

It is this attitude which has led to so 
much misunderstanding of the Boer, by 
those who do not know him. His view 
with regard to: the chase illustrates exactly 
his attitude toward human slaughter. If 
the leopards or wild dogs decimate his 
flocks, he will spend days in the most 
unwearied, skilful and daring hunting; 
when he has killed them he will return 
home, and say with a sigh of relief, 
‘*Now it will be six months before I need 
go after them again.’’ If you inform 
him that in England at great expense men 
keep and breed up foxes, which, with 
great damage to crops and hedges, they 
afterward hunt, he will look at you as 
though doubting the truth of your asser- 
tion, remarking quietly, ‘‘But the, Red- 
necks must then be mad? What do they 
want with the wild beasts?’’* 

His attitude toward human conflict is 
exactly the same. 

We say advisedly, after a long and in- 
timate knowledge of _the old-fashioned 
Boer, that never, in one instance, have we 
heard man or woman speak of war with 
joy, desire or elation. For this folk there 
is no more glamour or amusement about 
war, than for a nurse who has attended 
hundreds of cases of small-pox and cancer 
there is a glamour and glory about these 
diseases. It is with extreme difficulty 
that old men or women can be got to de- 
scribe the conflicts they have lived through 
in their youth. After speaking for a few 
minutes, they will generally break off sud- 
denly, saying: ‘‘Ah! but war is an awful 
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thing! God grant you may never have 
to see what we have seen, or go through 
what we have gone through.’’ Not in any 
single case have I known the old Boer to 
vaunt himself on any success or act of 
courage; with the young fashionable nine- 
teenth-century descendant in towns, who 
has seen no fighting, it may be different. 
Having known intimately for five years 
an elderly man, and having always noticed 
certain marks on his face, I inquired one 
day the cause. I was surprised to learn 
that he had been an actor in some most 
hefoic scenes; having in one instance gone 
up a mountain alone to fetch down the 
wounded, and bearing on his body at least 
ten scars, gained in different conflicts. 
Neither by this man nor by any of his 
family, whom we had known intimately 
for-years, had the fact ever been men- 
tioned. ‘‘Yes,’’ said a close female rela- 
tive, quietly, when we mentioned the mat- 
ter to her, ‘‘he is a man that can fight; 
he is not afraid’’; that was all. She re- 
garded his action in the same light as a 
plowman’s wife might regard her hus- 


band’s power to plow twenty acres in a 
given time, and would show no lofty pride 


in stating it—it was ‘‘all in the day’s 
work.’’ The old-fashioned Boer never 
speaks of war without becoming reverential, 
and, metaphorically speaking, taking off his 
hat. ‘‘Man fights; but victory is of God.’’t 

It is this solemn, reverent, almost shy, 
manner of speaking of conflict, which mis- 
leads the ignorant stranger. In conversa- 
tion a few years ago with a man newly 
from Europe, we dwelt on what we be- 
lieved to be the superb fighting and staying 


* A young Englishman, coming out to Africa some years ago, for the purpose of distinguishing himself 


by shooting some big game, and hearing there was an old Boer on a farm near by who had the reputation 
of having been a most uoted hunter, endless lions having fallen to his gun, in addition to large game and 
bucks, determined to visit him. He returned much disappointed. Instead of finding the house filled with 
trophies of the chase, which he might perhaps purchase, he found not one skin or pair of horus in the little 
three-roomed house. After very much difficulty, and as a matter of politeness to the stranger, the old man 
was at last induced to recount one or two hunting stories. The one thing which he appeared to be proud 
of was a frame of everlasting flowers which a daughter of his who had been to school had made and framed 
round a cheap print on the wall. He asked the young man whether they had those pretty flowers in his 
country; and when told they had not, he smiled softly to himself at the manifest superiority of South 
Africa. It is, of course, not only the true Boer hunter who manifests this simplicity. Ifthe works of the 
great African hunter, F. C. Selous, with their unvarnished tale of occurrences, be compared with the gilded 
narratives of persons who have shot a tiger from the back of an elephant or a tree-platform, the same 
unconscious simplicity will be manifest, dividing the man who can do the thing from the man who desires 
it to be thought that he has done it. 

+ This was illustrated when speaking, some time back, to a young Boer who was present at Doorn Kop 
when Jameson surrendered, and who took part in the fight. We asked him what he thought of Jameson's 
men. He replied, slowly and quietly, that they were ‘vlukse kerels’’ (‘‘smart men’’), adding, ‘‘ You 
see, it was not that we were better men than they, but God was with us!"’ 
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power of the African Boer. ‘‘How is that 
possible,’’ said the new-comer, ‘‘when 
every individual Boer you meet isan arrant 
And he proceeded to illustrate 
assertion. He stated that a short 
time before, in conversation with three 
young Boers greatly his superiors in size, 
he had offered to fight any two of them to 
show which was the better man, an Eng- 
lishman or a Dutchman. They declined 
the contest, and one of them, smiling sheep- 
ishly, walked up to him and asked him 
to take a cup of coffee. ‘‘They flunked 
it, they flunked!’’ cried the new-comer. 
‘*They dared not stand up to me; and I 
was the smallest of the four!’’ It was not 
easy to explain to the public-school man, 
that while he was regarding the Boer as 
an arrant coward, the Boer was regarding 
him, good-naturedly, as 2 fool! The Boer 
regarded the offer, without any cause of 
quarrel, to break each other’s skulls, much 
as a horny-handed plowman, the son of 
six generations of plowmen, would regard 
an offer to plow six acres of land in which 
nothing was to be planted, simply in 
order to see who could plow the fastest. 
‘‘He talks too much; he cannot fight,’’ 


coward?’’ 
his 


was probably the comment of the Boers 


after he had left them. Possibly each man 
misunderstood the other. The English- 
man might have fought well, in spite of 
all his talk, and the Boer in spite of his 
silence. It is this difference in attitude 
which doubtless has misled the ignorant 
new-comer, and often the old inhabitant 
of the country who has not been thrown 
much with the Boer, into holding the 
view that the Boer is not a fighter. The 
truth is, the African Boer is devoid of all 
passion for conflict; he regards war as part 
of the stern, an‘! unavoidable, evil of life, 
to be quietly faced and accepted when it 
comes, but never sought. If his people 
his land, his freedom, are attacked, then 
he accepts war; and he goes forth to meet 
it with the same grim resolution with 
which his forefathers went out to found 
their homes in the desert. As long as 
the African Boer remains the African Boer, 
whenever these things are touched, he will 
be found among his plains and kopjes 
ready to die, the silent, the bravest, child 
of the brave Teutonic race. 

It has been said of the Boer that he is 
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conservative; that he follows line by line 
the manners and traditions of his fathers; 
that that which has been is sacred to him; 
that he is immobile, and cannot change. 
This is in part true; in part, untrue. 

It is true that the Boer has preserved in 
the South African wilds the ideals and 
manners of his ancestors of two centuries 
ago; that in him the seventeenth, and 
even remnants of the sixteenth, century are 
found surviving as among few peoples in 
Europe; but if this survival of the past be 
taken to imply an organic incapacity on 
his part to adapt himself to change, if it 
be taken to imply the immobility of the 
weak, and therefore unadaptable, nature, 
not having the vitality and strength to 
change, it is wholly untrue. Nothing so 
indicates the dogged, and almost fierce, 
strength of the South African Boer, as this 
unique conservatism. Placed in a new 
environment, removed from all the centers 
of European culture, thrown out into the 
wilds of the African deserts, surrounded 
by primitive conditions of life, and often 
by none but savage and primitive human 
creatures, nothing could have been easier, 
or would have seemed almost more inevi- 
table, than that rapid change should at once 
have set up in the South African Boer; 
nothing more difficult, and almost impos- 
sible, than for him to maintain that degree 
of cultivation and civilization which he 
brought from Europe and already pos- 
sessed. Again and again, under like con- 
ditions, men of lofty European races have 
been modified wholly. Thrown amid new 
and primitive surroundings, when, after a 
few generations of isolation from European 
life, they come to be considered by us, we 
find that whatever of culture or knowledge 
they brought with them has vanished ; 
their religion has atrophied, their habits 
f life are modified, and among savage 
peoples, and often interblending with 
them, they have lost all, or almost all, the 
old distinctive marks. They are a new 
human modification, but a modification 
often lower in the scale of life than the 
primitive people by whom they were sur- 
rounded; a degenerate and decayed people. 
On the East and West coast of Africa, in 
South America, and elsewhere, again and 
again this has happened. Europeans, not 
having the conserving strength to retain 
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what they possessed, have gone backward 
in the scale of being. With the South 
African Boer this has not been so. 

That little flag of seventeenth-century 
civilization which he took with him into 
the wilderness two hundred years ago, we 
still find to-day gallantly flying over his 
head, untorn and hardly faded after its 
two centuries’ sojourn in the desert. 
With the quick instinct of a powerful race, 
the Boer saw, or rather felt, his danger. 
The traditions, the faith, the manners, of 
his fathers, he would hold fast by these: To 
move, to be modified by the conditions about 
him, was to go backward: he would not 
move; he planted his foot, and stood still! 

You say he still wears the little short 
jacket of his great-great-grandfather’s 
great-grandfather? ‘Yes, and had he given 
it up, it would have been to wear none at 
all! So, line by line, his wife made it, as 
his father’s forefather’s had been. You say 
he stuck generation after generation to the 
straight-backed elbow-chair and the hard- 
backed sofa of his forefathers? Yes—and 
had he given them up, it would have been to 
adopt nothing more esthetic; it would have 
been to sit on the floor; so he held solemnly 


by the old elbow-chair and the straight- 
backed sofa, almost as a matter of faith. 


You say he had only one book, and 
clung to it with a passion that was almost 
idolatry? Yes—but had he given up that 
one book, it could not have been to fill his 
library with the world’s literature; it 
would have been to have no literature at 
all! That one book, which he painfully 
spelled through, and so mightily treasured, 
was his only link with the world’s great 
stream of thought and knowledge. That 
compilation of the history, poetry and 
philosophy of the great Semitic people was 
his one possible inlet to the higher spiritual 
and intellectual life of the human race. 
That he clung to it so passionately, wor- 
shiped it so determinedly, showed his in- 
tense hankering after something other than 
the material in life. He was not a man 
with a thousand avenues opening before 
him toward thought, spiritual and intel- 
lectual knowledge, who wilfully shut his 
eyes, saying, ‘‘I will see none but this 
one’’: he had no other. If the Boer had 
forsaken his Bible, we should have found 
him to-day a savage, lower than _ the 


Bantus about him, because decayed. In 
nothing has he so shown his strength as 
in clinging to it. 

To one who wisely studies the history 
of the African Boer, nothing is more pa- 
thetic than this strange, fierce adherence 
of his to the past. That cry, which un- 
ceasingly for generations has rung out from 
the Boer woman’s elbow-chair, ‘*‘My chil- 
dren, never forget you are white men! 
Do always as you have seen your father 
and mother do!’’ was no cry of a weak 
conservatism, fearful of change; it 
the embodiment of the passionate deter- 
mination of a great, little people, not to 
lose the little it possessed and so sink in 
the scale of being. To laugh at the con- 
servatism of the Boer is to laugh at the 
man who, floating above a whirlpool, 
clings fiercely with one hand to the only 
outstretching rock he can reach, and who 
will not relax his hold on it by one finger, 
till he has found something firmer to grasp. 

That the conservatism of the Boer has 
in it nothing of mental ossification, and 
that he has preserved his pliability intact, 
is shown by the peculiar facility with 
which, when the time comes, the Boer 
leaps in one generation from the rear of the 
seventeenth-century thought and action, to 
the forefront of the nineteenth. 

The descendant of half a dozen genera- 
tions of seventeenth-century Boers returns 
from his studies in Europe an enthusiast 
over all the latest inventions, an advocate 
of new ideas and an upholder of the 
newest fashions. In colonial life, it is a 
matter of common remark, none is more 
attracted to the new and the modern than 
the nineteenth-century, educated Dutch- 
man, whether man or woman. It would 
almost seem as though that very strength 
of character which for ages has made him 
capable of retaining his hold upon the old 
while it was essential, when the necessity 
of doing so passes makes him equally reso- 
lute to grasp the new. 

It has been said of the African Boer, 
that he used his old flintlock gun for a 
generation after Europe had discarded it. 
That was true; but had he discarded it, it 
could only have been to adopt the assegai 
of the Kaffir. The day he was shown the 
Mauser, he recognized it, and grasped it; 
and he has used it, rot without effect. 
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By MELVILLE CHATER. 


‘* The best is yet to be— 


The last of life, for which the first was made." 


HE sudden little shower had stopped 
abruptly, and over the Park the black 
cloud-swirl was already scurrying away. 
The cool, moist Drive, drinking eagerly its 


share of the rain, was spattered with 


bunches of limp leaves; in the gutters 


muddy streams hurried along; 
each tree was alive with trickling rills; 
lagging drops dripped into the lake, 
covering its margin with tiny spirals; 
among the foliage sounded an irregular 
pit-pat; sparrows were beginning to 
twitter faintly back and forth; the air 
delicious with earthy odors. 
Suddenly ‘the afternoon sun shot forth, 
warming the lawns into a great stretch of 
fresh, lucent green. 

At Fifty-ninth Street a pair entered and 
strolled up the Drive. He was a well- 
built fellow, with smooth, boyish face and 
frank blue eyes. She was a pretty, brown- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked thing of escaping curls 
and persuasively pursed lips. His dress 
was half modish but very seedy. His care- 
fully creased trousers were of last year’s 
stripe, but shiny and frayed; his covert 
coat was of last year’s shade, but worn and 
he carried a pair of wrinkled 
gloves in his left hand and a weather-beaten 
umbrella in his right. She was scrupu- 
lously neat; but between his costume and 
her plain black skirt and tan jacket lay all 
the difference expressed in the words ‘‘cut’’ 
and ‘‘style.’’ 

For a long while they advanced silently : 
he very straight and stern; she in quick 
little steps, with averted face, drooped 
mouth and indifferently raised eyes. In 
marital disagreements every wife is sup- 
posed to claim the last word; it is certain 
that after a lull she insists on her husband’s 
venturing the first. As they neared the 
Seventy-second Street entrance, the boy 
hazarded, carelessly: 

‘*Park looks pretty.’ 

The girl’s face hardened a trifle. 
murmured formless acquiescence. 
a strained pause, he supplemented: 

‘*Are you really going to do that?’’ 

‘‘Why, of course I am,’’ she trebled. 
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‘*Well, I don’t want you to. The idea! 
A girl supporting her husband! What 
would the fools down in that beastly hole 
say if they heard?”’ 

‘‘What do they say? 
are in debt. If you’d only heard-—— 
A flood of tears struggled in her voice. 
She stopped abruptly. 

‘*Suppose we are? I'll be getting more 
salary very soon. And why should you 
care what they say? My wife a govern- 
ess! Oh, well,’’ he concluded, as they 
reached the entrance, ‘‘have your 
way. Bet you don’t get the position, any- 
how.’ 

She hurried off, her nose in the air, 
while he turned with a shrug and sauntered 
back to the Drive, punching holes in the 
mud with his umbrella. 

At twenty, what very cobwebs does this 
loving, honoring, obeying, hang by! 
Then, bare of all softening perspective, 
hearts often atrophy in even less than a 
year of slow, grinding, friendless poverty. 
This boy and girl had entered Society’s 
Freshman class, where political economy 
is a compulsory subject, and had got by 
rote many invaluable essays: ‘‘The Com- 
mon Sense of Simple Diet,’’ ‘‘ Natural Lo- 
comotion, or the Cable-car an Enemy to 
Hygienic Conditions,’’ ‘‘The Comfort of 
Old Clothes,’’ ‘‘Open Air in the Parks 
versus Stuffy Theaters’’—all based on the 
cardinal law: ‘‘A dollar is not one dollar; 
it is one hundred cents.”’ 

The afternoon drive-hour was at its 
height, and the boy strolled along, eying 
bitterly the file of carriages, their stiff, 
stolid coachmen and grooms, their listless 
occupants. 

Suddenly his attention was caught by a 
handsome victoria which was _ rolling 
toward him. Its black team stepped 
prettily to the jangle of their chains, and 
the two statues on the box sat stern and 
smart in all the patrician glory of glossy 
beaver, speckless blue, twinkling silver. 

He struck into the rigid gait and gaze 
of a sentry. Just abreast, the carriage 
halted, and a harsh voice uttered and 
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hastily reuttered his name. He continued 
his march unrelaxed. Then he heard the 
carriage slowly turning; next moment it 
was abreast of him again. 

‘*You, sir!’’ wheezed the voice. 
here!’’ 

Forced into recognition, he wheeled 
abruptly and stalked toward thé carriage 
as one who approaches his arch-enemy. 

It was only a feeble old man. The after- 
noon was mild, yet he was wrapped from 
neck to heels in a big steamer-rug, through 
which was visible a continued trembling 
of his whole body. He lay back, stiff as 
a mummy, but his head was thrust for- 
ward, and from beneath the silk hat there 
peered forth on the boy a face of strange 
intensity. It was pale, cadaverous; the 
jaw dropped vanquished; but the hawk’s 
beak and white mustache and imperial 
were soldierly stern, and the black eyes 
crouched, like twin wild animals, in their 
dark, snow-crowned caves. It was a deep- 
trenched battle-field, where indomitable 
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nature grappled fearfully with sickness and 
* 
age. 
Their eyes still clung together unflinch- 


ingly. 

‘*You—young—fool !*’ 
boy stirred, he snapped: 

‘‘Ha! Wait! Don’t be so quick! 
boys make no allowances.’ His voice 
trebled into a half-apologetic plaint. ‘‘A 
hasty word and off you go. Come, jump 
in. I say you must! No, no! Do, my 
boy, do! Just—humor me, Jack—humor 
me.’’ 

His point gained, he relapsed exhausted, 
and they rolled along together in silence. 
The boy’s mind slipped back to a hundred 
similar occasions; and, as he sat there 
once more, shoulder-deep in soft comfort, 
speeding past the string of snail-paced 
footfarers, the old, half-forgotten state of 
indolent resignation to luxury crept over 
him, dimming his shabbiness, his poverty, 
those dingy lodgings. 

Suddenly he was recalled. The old man 
opposite was watching him with a slow, 
satiric smile. That steady gaze seemed 
to him to comprehend all—his stained 
coat, his wrinkled gloves, his frayed hat- 
rim, even the turmoil of pride, regrets, 
petty miseries, which brimmed his boyish 
life. 


At length the old man muttered: 
Then, as the 
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The boy'blurted out, ‘‘Well, what is 
it??? 

There was in his manner the defiant an- 
ticipation of a trapped schoolboy. The 
old man choked a caustic retort and his 
smile faded. At length he said: 

‘*My boy, I haven’t seen you for a 
year; I may never see you again. Let’s 
be friends. Your marriage—well, well! 
you’d a right to your own choice, of 
Still, I did hope—Jack, why was 
it? You liked that girl—my girl. Ever 
since came back from school you 
walked with her, rode with her, sat by her, 
talked with her. Why, you loved her— 
sir, you did—not a word! And you knew 
how anxious I was.’’ His voice shrilled 
petulantly. ‘‘My heart was set on it, 
set, set! But, at the first pretty doll-face, 
you treat her like that—turn against me! 
Why, I picked you out of the gutter, when 
your father died—gave you money, edu- 
cation, everything; and you'd 
have them to-day but for that—pink- 
and-white fool!’’ 

The boy flushed. ‘‘How dare you!’’ he 
began; but his tormentor had sunk back 
in a feeble coughing fit. He opened the 
‘arriage door and would have vaulted 
forth, but the other clutched his arm 
shakily. 

‘*Wait!’’ he gasped." ‘‘I say you shall! 
No, no! Humor me, Jack—why can’t 
you humor me a little? You know I 
didn’t mean it. Of course—you’re right, 
quite right. No, no, no! You owe me 
nothing. You paid me back long ago. 
Ah, you don’t know what you were to me. 
You were my one weakness—I can tell 
you now—and when you went away—— 
Well, a girl means a good deal to an old 
fellow, but a boy— it's different... When 
he goes it leaves a gap—a gap. Your 
room’s just the same—dguns, rods, pipes, 
everything. I sit there sometimes. Ah, 
well!’ 

His ramblings trailed away into incoher- 
ent gutturals, stern settings of the chin, 
faint twitchings throughout the face. He 
sank back and his fingers plucked idly at 
the wraps. The wheels spun mazily 
around. The horses clacked smartly along. 
The trees flew by. 

The boy had been proud of that room. 
It was a very curio-den of guns, cartridge- 
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belts, skins, rods, cups and medals, a deer’s 
head, and the pigskin with which he had 
made a famous touchdown. He had al- 
ways imagined an angry tearing-down of 
these treasures, and the room left quite 
bare. He was glad it still looked the same. 
Then there was the library, walled solid 
with books, where glowed the quiet twi- 
light of reading-lamps; the dining-room, 
with its silver and polished woods shining 
through the dusk; the drawing-room, 
where all the picture-frames, bronzes, 
idols, twinkled before the fireplace, about 
which hung the odor of burning logs; and, 
scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of that quarter, were those many 
rich, softly lighted rooms, where he had 
always been made so welcome. 

Even now, on the Drive, were many of 
his past hosts and hostesses, and occasion- 
ally from a passing carriage there flashed 
forth faces he had once known. On some 
he read surprise, curiosity; others— 
women’s faces—seemed but to continue 
the relations of yesterday. All bowed, 
smiling pleasantly, to his companion. 
Sometimes he was included, sometimes but 
half included. 

Presently the old man resumed: 

‘*T’ve often thought of what I’d say if I 
met you. Now hear me out—not a word, 
remember! You’ve had your way for a 
year. You’ve spent it in poverty—yes, 
and in unhappiness. You can’t expect 
much of fifteen or twenty dollars a week, 
you know. Tell me, is there a—a child? 
Ha! that’s good! Now what will it come 
to? In five years you’ll be just where 
you are now—except there will be children 
—crying for bread, or shoes, I suppose. 
Your wife’ll be plain, faded, a common 
scold. You'll be a meek household drudge. 
Each of you sick of the other. Psha-a-a! 
I’ve seen it too often. Now, for both your 
sakes, for my sake, Jack, let my lawyer 
draw up the papers. You were both 
under age, you know. I'll settle five 
thousand a year on her—anything she 
wants. There'll be no publicity, just a 
few papers to sign aps 

‘*Stop!’’ cried the boy. ‘‘What do you 
mean? She’s never regretted—I ve never 
regretted our marriage, not once.’’ 

‘*No!’’ sneered the old man, ‘‘but you 
will, Master és 


‘*We’ve always been happy,’’ pursued 
the boy, awkwardly, with a very youthful 
blush. ‘‘We always shall be. She’s a 
thousand times too good for me, I can 
tell you.’’ Then he squared his shoulders 
and concluded, stiffly, ‘‘If that’s all, I'll 
get out.’’ 

The old man sank back among his cush- 
ions. The sneer faded but his eyes still 
echoed it. They seemed to cry, ‘Fool, 
fool, fool!’’ Aloud, he snapped pettishly : 

‘*Wait! I'll drive you back.’’ 

As they sighted Fifty-ninth Street, he 
shot asly glance at his companion. At 
the entrance, sat a girl on horseback. She 
was tall and straight. Her close black 
habit held her slim figure in clear silhou- 
ette, the train trailing free down the ani- 
mal’s glossy side. Her veil was raised to 
her beaver’s edge. Her arms were close- 
set, rigid. Her gloved hands grasped taut 
reins and crop. Horse and girl showed 
still as a picture. 

The wheel-roll broke the spell. The 
horse’s eyes brightened, his forefoot pawed 
the road; the girl leaned over and laid a 
hand on his neck. 

Abreast, the old man bent forward with 
immobile face and raised his hand hat- 
high. She saluted gaily with her crop, 
and slipped a stranger’s glance over the boy; 
then, as he struggled, flushed, through 
a sudden bow, her black eyes shot unsure 
recognition, she inclined her head slightly 
and her lips drew down into the dead 
smile he so well remembered. She 
wheeled her horse with deft hand and 
cantered briskly up the Drive; the car- 
riage circled cumbrously and rolled after. 

The two sat bound in conscious silence. 
Now and then the old man glanced craftily 
across into the stern, far-set eyes, as 
though to steal the reflection of what they 
saw. Ahead, the girl was swinging along, 
down the green vista, in an easy canter, 
her black figure -rising and falling, her 
train responding in broken swells. 

It had been the boy’s whim to hang a 
neck behind, that he might watch the fire 
of the gallop creep over her eyes and mouth 
and burn them into life. Then only, her 
handsome, set face had seemed to live. In 
church, at the opera, on the crowded 
street, he had often turned curiously for 
that look, but in vain. And later, when, 
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in the ball-room, on the football field, in 
the armory, or while talking with her 
through the strange veil of awe which she 
imposed, he had sought her eyes for praise 
or blame or sympathy, he had found her 
still ensculptured, still enmasked in empty, 
shallow-smiling tolerancy. 

No wonder, then, that when at length 
she had revealed—say rather, suggested, 
her depths, jot by jot, he had been dizzied. 
Most women draw by their weakness; she 
compelled by her strength. Some women 
may give much, yet it seems but slight: 
the meanest concession tossed by this girl 
enforced gratitude and homage; and for a 
while the boy had hugged unto himself 
such crumbs of favor, calling it love. 
Then that other nature had met his, 
simply, softly, relyingly; and even as he 
wavered, his fancies had shrunk back into 
sparkless awe, Galatea had stilled again 
into marble, and these twain had clung 
together, coalesced, as by natural law. 

At Seventy-second Street the boy got 
out. The old man held him long in talk 
by the carriage-side. 

‘‘Obstinate as your father! Well, well! 
Come in sometimes, if you’re passing— 
just for a minute or so. And remember, 
if ever you 

As the other turned, the horsewoman 
cantered up. She addressed her father, 
then acknowledged the boy in some com- 
mon civility. Her face was fresh-flushed 
and her eyes sparkled; a year had given 
the master-touch to her beauty. They 
chatted a moment. He complimented her 
on her gallop and she flung him one of 
those glance-concessions which seemed so 
much. He handed her her violets, which 
had fallen unobserved. ‘‘Poor flowers'”’ 
she said, in scornful pity, and tossed the 
muddy things away. 

As they moved off, he paused for a last 
look, then turned away with a bitter sense 
of shabbiness. A wheel had crushed the 
discarded flowers, but he picked them up. 
It was long since he had fingered violets. 
He strolled toward the entrance, twirling 
them round and round, wondering who had 
sent them and where they had been bought ; 
recalling his old florist’s and the man who 
had gone so often through the formality 
of writing down his instructions. 

Suddenly, passing the mouth of a long, 
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leafy arbor, he encountered his wife seated 
within. She held an open letter, which 
her fingers were folding over and over. 
He had quite forgotten her. The length- 
ening shadows told him she had waited. 

He dropped the flowers and hurried 
toward her. Her lips were set and she 
turned cold eyes to his. 

‘“*“Get it?’’ he asked, 
strange guilt. 

She barely shook negation. 

‘*Well?’’ he anticipated, sharply. 

““T didn’t it,’? she said in a 
strange, hard ‘*And we've tried 
this long enough. 
mother.’’ 

‘*You are?’’ he sneered. ‘‘What non- 
sense! You jealous little thing!’’ 

She drew herself up with dignity, verg- 
ing on tears. 

‘I’m not jealous. But why did you 
go driving with them, after all the things 
they’ve said about—both of us?’’ 

‘*Why, I just happened to meet them,”’ 
he returned, testily. Then, seeing whither 
her eyes had wandered, he added: 

‘*And those flowers——’’ 

‘*Puh!’’ she quavered, with her nose in 
the air; ‘‘what do I care about flowers? 
And after this you can see your friends 
whenever you want. I’m tired of starving 
here all alone.’’ 

** Well, can’t you wait till a fellow—— 

‘*Oh, that’s what you always say.’’ 

‘*Ha! You’re a fine wife!’’ 

‘*Oh, of course! It’s always my fault.’’ 

‘*Did J say so?’ 

‘*Well, you’re always quarreling with 
me.’’ 

‘**I’m not. 


battling with 


get 


voice. 


I’m going back to my 
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But you’re so unreasonable. ’’ 


‘*‘I’m not. You don’t understand me, 
that’s all. Now I see why every one 
warned me against you. We ought never to 
have married. There! You’ve said every- 
thing but that.’’ 

A slow, angry flush had crept over his 
face. 

‘‘That’s right!’’ he returned, grimly. 
‘*We were two fools.’’ 

A little silence fell. 
tling with indifference. 

‘Oh, well, I’m going home. 
in here.”’ 

He took the creased letter, but his mind 
was whirling angrily. She rose and strolled 


She broke it, bris- 
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down the path, and he forced his attention 
on the faint, curling handwriting. 

First came the news: an engagement; a 
house; who had come; who had 
gone; the death of a dog; the breaking 
of a vase—flat echoes of some narrow little 
life. Through it all ran a certain re- 
straint, consciousness, and the letter, when 
at length its object was reached, seemed 
fairly to breathe of relief. 

‘‘Now, my dear daughter,’’ it 
tinued, ‘‘forgive me for what I have long 
had in my heart to say. It is this—-you 
are not happy. You have never hinted it 
by a single word, but your letters tell me 
so, and I can see it in your face. You 
don’t know how you’ve changed. Of 
course, poverty is always hard, but in a 
city it terrible. Then, I am 
afraid there are quarrels). When I saw 
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you last you had been crying, and I have 
felt you were hiding something 


always 
You know how set I 
against your marriage. No. one thought 
well of it. Your husband was not brought 
up to be a hard-working man, and even 
if he were rich, I am afraid you would 
happy together. You were 
brought up so differently. And if you 
cannot agree now, what will it be years 
later? A cat-and-dog life—think of it! 
‘*Now, my dear, I do not want to come 
you and your husband. Think 
this over, lay it before him; and then, if 
you both decide it is best, come back to me 
and everything will be as it was before.’’ 
He looked down on the path, frowning 
angrily. Sharp reproaches might have 
turned the scale; but this tender pity, 
falling in the midst of their bitter little 
quarrel, lashed him into a revengeful tu- 
mult, which, though he knew it not, was 
jealousy. And between the lines, so bare 
of his name, he found an implied contempt 
for his worthlessness and inexperience, a 
subtle laying on him of the blame of it all. 
The letter was dated a month back. 
Then she had been secretly pondering over 
it ever since; keeping it in case of such 
a crisis—waiting for one, perhaps, that 
she might take this step. And he, poor 
fool, had scorned such suggestions without 
a thought! 
‘*A cat-and-dog life.’ He smiled sourly 
over the foolish lies with which he had 
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‘*A com- 
’ 


defended her, an hour before. 
mon scold—a meek household drudge!’ 
Heart-sickened, he turned away and 
breathed greedily of freedom. Oh, the easy, 
idle days, the brilliant nights, the familiar 
conventionalities! Oh, the carelessness, 
the romance, the youthful gilt of it all! 

Quite unnoticed, the girl had slipped 
into an adjoining bench. She eyed the 
ground with flushed, obstinate face. She, 
too, smarting under irreparable injuries, 
had declared herself in the right. She, 
too, was breathing of freedom. Away, 
away! from the hard, hateful streets, back 
to the open fields, the old house, the little 
daily tasks. Oh, the quiet, the simplicity, 
the homeliness, of it all! 

The western glare was blood-red, the 
tree-shadows were long and black. The 
carriage-roll had ceased; the nursery-maids 
had gone. The old men stretched them- 
selves and got up, yawning; an occasional 
wheelman sped swiftly by; the little boys 
passing out in chattering groups. 
The park was almost deserted. But still 
the pair sat, almost side by side, but with 
averted heads, 


were 


downcast eyes and hard, 
sullen faces, like two naughty children 
who have quarreled. 

There passed in at the gate a solitary old 
couple. They walked slowly along, arm 
in arm, backs bent, the man leaning on a 
knotty stick. He wore an old, snuff-col- 
ored coat, the collar of which was frayed 
to a curled-up strip; a laborer’s peaked cap 
of coarse cloth; wide, clumsy shoes. She 
clad in a faded black dress and an 
odd little round bonnet. Across her 
shoulders was folded triangularly a dark- 
green shawl. In hand she carried a 
small satchel. 

They passed the arbor and seated them- 
selves just beyond, in its shadow. The 
old woman sank back. Her pale, pointed 
face with a network of fine 
lines; her eyes were blue and gentle; her 
lips were molded into that mild smile with 
which patience emerges from long suffer- 
ing. The old man forward, 
hand on his stick, the other hanging limp 
from his knee. His bared head was 
fringed with white hair; his face was 
weather-washed, deep-rutted; his eyes 
drooped listlessly from under heavy lids; 
his lips, parted in defeat, had died hard. 
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He had struggled against Fate, she had 
suffered under it; and now both faces 
were relaxing into a common cast: as this 
old couple sat there amid the prodigalities 
of lusty April, there rested on each the gray 
calm, the quiet resignation, of autumn. 

At length the man hitched his brows, 
pursed his lips and turned up a weather- 
eye. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, cheerily, ‘‘let’s be 
starting.’’ 

She remained motionless. 
hand on hers. 

‘*Come along; it’s getting late.’’ 

**Ye-e-s,’’? she hesitated. ‘‘Have you 
got the—the letter ready?’’ 

He drew out a paper, and, adjusting a 
pair of heavy-rimmed spectacles, thumbed 
it over. 

‘*Here y’ are, all down in black and white. 
Oh, come, come! You mustn’t, now!’’ 

Her hand was brushing gently back and 
forth across her eyes. Presently she said: 

‘*T can’t help it. Seems like it’s for 
always.’’ 

** No, no!’’ he rejoined, heartily. ‘*And 
they're awful kind folks at St. Joseph's. 
You'll have warm clothes and good food. 
Oh, you'll soon be all right again. It’s 
only till I can get work; and, thank the 
Lord, I'm strong and well.’’ He straight- 
ened up and squared his drooping shoul- 
ders. 

Still she rubbed her eyes. 

‘*Will, I’m sorry I scolded an’ crossed 
you so often.’’ 

‘*You! Why, you was the 
me. J was the one.”’ 

‘*No, no,’’ she interposed. 
just a bit worrited sometimes. 
of us are. Anyhow, we've 
pretty well.’ 

‘*You're right!’’ he 
‘*Takin’ it all together, we have. Real 
well. My!’’ he off, chuckling, 
‘*what a row there was when we first went 
together. An’ what a lickin’ I 
Well, eighteen was kinder young !”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she smiled faintly; ‘‘they all 
said we'd be sick of it inside a year.’’ 

‘*An’ we was, too,’’ he laughed. ‘‘My 
three dollars and your three from the fac- 
tory, that made six dollars a week. Ha, 
but it seems a lot o’ ig 


money now. 
‘*But what did we know then? 


He laid a 


makin’ of 
‘*You was 

The best 
got along 
corroborated. 
broke 
' 


a 
got. 


We 
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was nothin’ but two babies, you might say. 
How we’d fight over nothin’ !’’ 

‘*Didn’t we! An’ I started drinkin’, 
like a young fool!’’ 

‘*An’ I was to run away with the fore- 
man. Oh, them was great times!’’ 

‘*They was that!’’ he echoed; 
old times !’’ 

‘*An’ when the children come, that was 
harder still. It was always: ‘Where’ll 
the clothes come from?’ ’’ 

There fell a little silence. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘but it’s been 
a lot harder ever since they went.’’ 

She laid a hand on his knee. 

‘*T wish I could ’a’ done more by you,”’ 
he continued, regretfully, ‘‘but things 
seem to have been agen me, somehow. 1 
hope I’ve made you happy. I tried ter.’ 

‘*Why, sure!’’ said, cheerfully. 
**Real happy !”’ 

The afterglow was fading sadly, reluc- 
tantly. Overhead the sparrows chirped 
their muffled vespers. Shadows thickened 
about the old couple and upon them hung 
that heavy, tremulous silence which pre- 
sages parting. He laid his hand on hers, 
saying softly, ‘‘Come!’ 

But she only drew near and took his 
arm, weeping silently. 


‘* great 


she 


‘*Now, now!’’ he gently remonstrated. 
‘*I can’t,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Really I 

can’t. Let me go with you!’’ 
ane; 


no,’’ he returned, in trembling 
disapproval. 


Oh, 
you couldn't, you couldn't 

‘*Yes, I could,’’ she insisted, ‘‘if it’s 
only to the streets.’’ 

He drew a hand across his eyes in weak- 
ening hesitation. 

‘* Why, it’s just an old stall, back of some 
stables. There’s horses all round. It’s 
terrible leaky. There’s only a bit of hay.’’ 

She took the paper from his hand and 
crumpled it; and, arm in arm, they passed 
slowly on, through the rosy glow and into 
the dusk. 


‘*Not where I’m going. 


">? 


As there trickled through the boy’s 
fingers the last of a handful of tiny letter- 
scraps, he heard a rustle, a soft sob, and 
felt a figure nestle close to him. 

He turned impetuously and—a passing 
policeman looked the other way and 
grinned. — 
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By UNITED STATES SENATOR WILLIAM E 


a HE twentieth century is destined to 

witness some very important new de- 
partures in the art of naval warfare, and 
the most notable of these may be the dis- 
appearance of armored ships. My notion 
is that fifty years hence the armor-clad 
fighting-vessel will be as completely out- 
of-date as is the armored fighting-man to- 
day. Soldiers are no longer protected in 
battle by suits of mail, because they prefer 
to take their chances of being wounded or 
killed rather than carry the weight and 
suffer the incidental impediment to their 
activity. To the war-ships of the future 
the same idea will be considered as apply- 
ing, and, in order to inflict the utmost pos- 
sible damage upon the enemy, they will 
accept great risks fearlessly, relying for 
safety upon rapidity of movement, skill in 
manceuvering, and, above all, a dexterity 
in a sea-fight which shall accomplish the 
destruction of the adversary before the 


latter can succeed in striking a deadly 
blow. 

The typical war-ship of the twentieth 
century—of fifty years hence, let us say— 
will be exceedingly swift and readily diri- 


gible, so as to manceuver with ease. It will 
carry a great many guns of moderate cal- 
iber, the very large ship-cannon of to-day 
being dispensed with, and all of them 
will be of the rapid-fire kind, while the 
shells will be loaded with high explo- 
sives capable of enormous destruction. 

It is obvious that, if the war-ship of the 
future is to have great speed, its motive- 
must be proportionate. Engines 
will doubtless be improved very much, but 
my belief is that some far more efficient 
substitute will be found for steam as a pro- 
pelling agent. What that substitute will 
nobody can say, though electricity 
seems more likely than anything else. In 
the present state of the electrical art that 
force is not available for such use, inasmuch 
as storage batteries would weigh too much; 
but later discovery may do away with the 
necessity of employing accumulators, in- 
troducing some new and easy method of 
producing and applying electric energy. 


power 


be 
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It does not seem too much to expect 
that the cruiser of the twentieth century, 
with her improved -machinery and new 
motive-power, will have a _ steaming 
radius twice as great as that of the best 
vessel of her type to-day. In other words, 
she will be able to travel twice as far with- 
out a fresh supply of fuel. Our fastest 
naval greyhound, the ‘‘Minneapolis,’’ has 
a steaming radius of about nine thousand 
miles, and, on the basis suggested, the 
swiftest fighting-craft of fifty years hence 
(not including torpedo-boats) could make 
a voyage of eighteen thousand miles, at a 
stretch, without entering a port. This 
ship of the future will possess an astonish- 
ing activity, traversing immense distances 
at a high rate of speed, and with a small 
consumption of fuel. A very notable point 
about our war-ships of the present day is 
their low fuel-consumption on long voy- 
ages; but this has always implied slow 
going, the coal-consumption running up 
with a startling multiple when speed is 
increased. 

If my theory be correct, the armored ship 
of the twentieth century will be regarded, 
like the mail-clad fighting-man, as a relic 
of the past, and the war-vessel will take 
its chances in conflict, just as the soldier 
does to-day. Perhaps the war-ship may 
retain a light protective coat, very strong 
for its thickness, but the enormously heavy 
plates now in use will be dispensed with, 
simply for the reason that they interfere 
too much with the activity and service- 
ableness of the dirigible floating platform 
which carries the guns. Our new battle- 
ship, the ‘‘Kearsarge,’’ carries no less than 
twenty-seven hundred tons of armor—a 
weight so gigantic as to render her clumsy 
and sluggish. 

Already our own Navy Department has 
come to realize that armor has been over- 
done, and the thickness of the steel plates 
is to be much reduced in the newly or- 
dered war-ships. This, unquestionably, is 
a step in the right direction. One trouble 
about the modern battle-ship is that in a 
sea-way she finds difficulty in fighting her 
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guns, because she rocks so much, and it 
has been asserted by experts that a cruiser 
like the ‘‘Brooklyn,*’ having a_ higher 
freeboard and therefore a more stable gun- 
platform, could stand off at long range in 
rough weather and *‘knock out’’ the most 
powerful battle-ship, which would be as 
helpless under such circumstances as a cow 
attacked by a tiger-cat. It is not sutti- 
cient to be formidable merely in defense: 
readiness to attack, which in a war- vessel 
implies nimbleness, is at least equally im- 
portant. 

Not being myself an expert in such mat- 
ters, technically speaking, I am obliged to 
confine myself to generalities. To attempt 
a discussion of the relative merits of the 
battle-ship and the armored cruiser, for 
example, would be to venture outside of 
my knowledge and into a field with which 
I have not a proper scientific acquaintance. 
On the other hand, I do not hesitate to 
venture the prediction that fifty years from 
now there will be no such great differ- 
entiation in types of fighting-ships as 
behold at present. At one extreme 
have the battle-ship, and at the 


we 
we 


other the unprotected greyhound cruiser 
with small offensive power and no defensive 


equipment except her heels—in other 
words, her ability to run in case of danger. 
If I am not mistaken, the sea-fighters of 
the future will be, in the main, of one type 
—with light armor, if any; swift, nimble 
of movement, and with tremendous de- 
structive power. Already there is a marked 
tendency to increase the number of guns 
and make them of somewhat smaller cal- 
iber, the great ship-cannon mounted in the 
turrets of the ‘‘Indiana’’ and other battle- 
ships of ours to-day being too slow of fire 
and too clumsy to handle. When high 
explosives are used in shells, as will soon 
be the case, projectiles of moderate 
will carry them in adequate quantities, 
the best results will be obtained by 
centrating the fire of many guns. It goes 
without saying that the weapons employed, 
whatever their size, will all be of the quick- 
fire type, so as to throw literally a storm 
of bursting projectiles at the enemy. 

The loss of life in a twentieth-century 
naval battle will be very great, the means 
of destruction used being so tremendous, 
and we may expect now and then to see a 


size 
and 
con- 
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vessel wiped out with a single well-aimed 
shot, all on board perishing, because in 
such a conflict there will be no time to 
pick up the survivors. On the other hand, 
much will be gained for safety by making 
the ships fireproof—a change which has 
already been adopted in the plans for all 
of our newly ordered fighting-craft. | War- 
ships in future will be non-combustible 
from stem to stern. Wood has to be util- 
ized for some purposes on board, though 
the furniture may be of metal, but there is 
no difficulty in rendering it absolutely 
proof against fire by a mineralizing process 
which has been adopted by the govern- 
ment for this purpose. 

Necessarily, the enemy's vessels would 
be as vulnerable as our own, for lack of 
armor—a remark which recalls to my mind 
an incident that occurred when I was Sec- 
retary of the Navy. We had begun the 
new navy by contracting for the *‘‘Chi- 
cago,*’ the **Boston,’’ the ‘‘Atlanta*’’ and 
the **Dolphin,’’ and our next program was 
a very modest one, calling for the construc- 
tion of only four additional ships. More 
were wanted, but it was thought that four 
were as many as we could hope to get. 
In those days the importance of sea-power 
was not recognized in this country as it is 
now, and many people in Congress could 
always be counted on to oppose any ":eas- 
ure for the increase of our maritime forces. 
A Democratic Senator from the East, in 
particular, was against furnishing money 
for a Republican Secretary to spend on war- 
vessels, and it vain that he was 
urged to consent to it. Looking for a 
pretext for opposition, he found one that 
was rather ingenious. He into the 
Naval Committee one 


was in 


came 
room of the Senate 
morning and said: 

‘*Mr. Chairman, I've been thinking this 
business over, and I don’t see that we need 
any more ships—at all events, not just now. 
Here is this new stuff called dynamite, 
which is so powerful that a small projec- 
tile loaded with it may destroy and blow to 
atoms the biggest war-vessel in the world. 
There is no use in putting a great sum of 
money into a craft’ that can be smashed 
with a single shot. So I think that, in- 
stead of going any further, the subject of 
dynamite ought to receive careful investi- 
gation. ** 
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Evidently it did not occur to the Senator 
to consider that dynamite, in a fight on 
the seas, could not be thrown at us except 
from a ship, which necessarily would be as 
vulnerable to attack by high explosives as 
our own vessels. But the remarks quoted 
are interesting to-day, as illustrating the 
development of ideas on the subject of 
naval warfare within the last eighteen 
The money for the four ships I 
wanted was not given to me, but to Mr. 
Whitney afterward. 

According to my 


years. 


notion, it will be 
thought fifty years hence that six million 
dollars is too large a sum to risk in a 
single war-ship, and that it is better to 
build two or three of less size for the same 
money. Iam strongly inclined to think 
that, under twentieth-century conditions, 
two or three comparatively small fighting- 
vessels, powerfully armed and very speedy, 
may do much more execution and accom- 
plish more effective results than one huge 
floating fortress. One trouble about mod- 
ern battle-ships is that they are apt to be 
obsolete by the time they are finished, and 
a few years hence we may find our boasted 


sea-fighters relegated to rust in the navy- 
yards, alongside of the old-time wooden 


frigates. It is the experience of foreign 
nations that any type of iron-clad vessel 
becomes so out-of-date in about ten years 
as to be almost useless. 

The use of the torpedo in naval warfare 
will be greatly developed in the course of 
the next fifty years. Of the employment of 
torpedo-boats I have always been a strong 
advocate; but the lessons of recent history 
point to the conclusion that: small craft of 
this kind are too vulnerable to be of 
much practical service, unless for scouting 
duty or to steal upon an unsuspecting foe 
at night. This latter move, indeed, is ren- 
dered almost impracticable by the detective 
searchlight. Probably the torpedo-boat 
of the future will be of considerable size, 
and will carry a fair battery of rapid-fire 
guns, so as to be able to put up some 
sort of fight, while seeking a chance to 
deliver its more deadly and destructive 
missile. 

I am inclined to think that the pneu- 
matic gun will be dispensed with. Its 
range is very short and its trajectory so 
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high as to make accuracy of aim difficult. 
Besides, what will be the use of it when 
ordinary guns throw high explosives? As 
for the range of ship-cannon, it is not 
likely to be increased; for there is no 
object in throwing a shell ten or fifteen 
miles when a ship is concealed by the curv- 
ature of the earth at seven miles. Further- 
more, war-vessels would hardly begin an 
action until within two miles of each other. 
One important new departure will be the 
adoption of some sort of paint for ships’ 
bottoms which will prevent them from 
fouling. This is a matter of the utmost 
importance, inasmuch as a foul bottom 
cuts down a ship’s speed and greatly 
increases her consumption of fuel. 

The submarine boat, in my opinion, has 
a great future before it. In harbors it 
can hardly be operated with safety, owing 
to obstructions—particularly torpedoes in 
war-time. It needs a clear field, and its 
most effective work will be done outside 
the mouths of harbors, perhaps running 
out the surface of the water—for the 
sake of clear vision~and then diving to 
attack the enemy. It may be that, some 
time in the future, war-ships will carry 
submarine boats for torpedo service at sea. 
The question is chiefly one of weight; for, 
if such a boat can be made light enough, 
there is no reason why it should not be 
carried on the deck of a large man-o’-war, 
just as enormously heavy steam-launches 
are a part of the equipment of a modern 
battle-ship. 

The increase of our navy depends wholly 
upon a determination to develop our 
merchant marine. If the latter is revived, 
our fighting force on the seas must be in- 
creased proportionately, and before the 
end of the twentieth century we are likely 
to find ourselves only second in rank among 
the nations of the world in respect to sea- 
power, Great Britain still holding the first 
place. But commerce must come before a 
larger navy, for, lacking the pugnacity of 
Germany, France and Russia, we are not 
likely to build up a great fighting force 
on the ocean merely with a view to making 
ourselves formidable in a martial sense. 
Our first duty now is to revive our carry- 
ing trade in ships suitable for naval service 
in time of war. 
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By FRANCIS WILLING WHARTON. 


I. 


‘¢ | T is a pretty scene,’’ said North, and, 

pushing back his chair from the 
table, he lit a cigar and refilled his glass. 
‘*Dining out of doors in summer isn’t bad 
when the cooking’s good and the dinner is 
well served.’’ 

‘*You cockney !’’ his host laughed ; ‘‘ you 
like a terrace made of white cement! Stars 
made of pink lamps! The sound of the 
sea interrupted by Strauss’ waltzes !’’ 

‘*Just so.’’ North leaned his arms on 
the table. ‘‘So do you. But we are here 
to talk of your latest is 

Hammond frowned. ‘‘Don’t. 
unlike any feeling I’ve ever had. 
I have been attracted-—-—"’ 

‘*Attracted!’’ North leaned back and 
shrugged his shouldefs. 

‘*Well, bowled over, if you like it bet- 
ter, by unscrupulous women who played 


This is 
Before, 


with me and half spoiled my life; here I 


” 


am 

‘*Bowled over,’’ interrupted North, ‘‘by 
a scrupulous woman who won’t play with 
you and produces the same net result in 
the end.’’ 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ Hammond re- 
turned. ‘‘This girl’s love would make 
another man of me i 

‘*Bah!’’ North exclaimed. ‘‘ Another 
man indeed! What earthly need is there 
for you to be another man? You area 
very good fellow as you are, Alec. Iam 
afraid this girl is a prig and will make 
one out of you. Let her alone, and return 
to us sinners. We aren’t such a bad lot 
after all, and we don’t shy at our fences 
as your good people do. Come, leave 
this place and——”’ 

Hammond leaned forward and met 
North’s eyes. ‘‘You don’t quite take it 
in, Dick. Iamin love. Have you quite 
forgotten what that means? -How long is 
it since you had a genuine feeling of the 
kind?”’ 

‘*Ten years. I was going to say twenty !”’ 
North laughed. ‘‘I was thirty-five yester- 
day, by the way, and I have had years of 


varying need. 


solid enjoyment, and have no desire to be 
‘another man.’ I was in love once in my 
twenties, and it cured me of wanting any 
such feeling again. I have been much 
more comfortable since with a series of con- 
venient worldly passions, and advise you to 
stick by the teachings of your head, my 
son, and leave your heart somewhere in the 
background. It gets to know its place in 
time.’’ 

Hammond, whose elbows were on the 
table, looked steadily in his face. ‘‘You 
are the real thing,’’ he said, slowly. ‘‘I 
am a sheep in wolf’s clothing, but you— 
you are the genuine animal.’’ 

North laughed again. 

He was an ugly man, with irregular feat- 
ures and short-cut, straight black hair. He 
had an ugly, mobile mouth, but his eyes 
were eloquent. They were not remarkable 
in shape or color, ordinary brown eyes 
they would have been were it not for the 
glow that lit them—the unexpected flashes 
that accompanied the sallies of his witty 
tongue. His voice was another powerful 
instrument in the architecture of his repu- 
tation; its humor, its pathos, its tender- 
ness, its savage depth, served him at each 
He was much sought after 
by a certain set of gay people whose views 
of life were as easy as his own. His wit, 
his charm, a desire to please that was 
strong in him, far outweighed, in their 
judgment, his cheerful overriding of moral 
law, and among this set of people he had 
a very enviable reputation. The world 
in general shook its head over him, but did 
not bar its doors. What might have been 
its course had this pleasant wolf ventured 
near the lambs, one cannot say, but to do 
him justice, he left youth and innocence 
completely to themselves and used his 
sagacity only to entrap the most experi- 
enced. 

He studied Hammond's face a moment. 

‘*T suppose Miss Lorimer will be here 
this evening,’’ he said. ‘‘They dance, 
don’t they, in that big ball-room I see lit 
up in there?’’ 

Hammond nodded, and turned so that 
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he could watch the people who gathered 
from the various entrances of the club- 
house. 

‘*T want you to meet her,’’ he said, ‘‘to 
talk with her, and tell me whether you 
think I have a chance by hanging on. 
. You have the surest instincts of any man 
I know.’’ 

North shook his head. ‘‘If I say, Give 
it up, you will flout my opinion; if I say, 
Try it on, you will think I am a Nestor! 
However, I will take your young lady to 
walk and expatiate on your good points, 
and in doing so, see whether they appeal 
to her. Come, let ws get nearer to the 
crowd and see what they look like,’’ and 
the men strolled to one of the open 
doorways and watched the dancers gather 
in their light dresses, shadowed by their 
chaperons like the leaves of so- many 
flowers. 

‘-And who,’’ asked 
young lady in mauve?’’ 
His companion’s face answered him. 

‘‘Take me over and introduce me,’’ he 
‘*T suppose you won’t be happy 


two 


North, ‘‘is the 


went on. 
any longer in my tame society.’ 

Hammond pushed his way through the 
crowd, North following, and brought up 
somewhat abruptly before a group of men 
and women that blocked one of the many 
exits from the ball-room. He acknowl- 
edged the challenges of the women, the 
greetings of the men, and disposing of 
these courtesies briefly, reached the object 
of his quest-—a tall, fair girl talking with 
a group of lads. 

‘*May I present my friend, Mr. North?’’ 
he began, interrupting the young men, 
whose prattle subsided amiably. ‘‘And 
won’t you give me this waltz?”’ 

She turned toward them, and meeting 
North’s eyes, bowed—a very slight incli- 
which was not, however, ungra- 
cious—then laid her hand on Hammond’s 
arm, and a moment later North stood alone 
as he watched them glide in among the 
dancers. 

‘‘Hm!’’ he thought, propping himself 
against the nearest doorway, ‘‘not one 
who wastes her words,’’ and he followed 
the couple with his eyes. Suddenly they 
came to an abrupt finish near one of the 
doors and disappeared. North shrugged 
his shoulders, and set himself to pick out 
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what was worth while from the crowd. 
He was very well amused for ten minutes, 
then, following the stream of the people, 
wandered over the big, rambling club- 
house. The place had a charm of its own, 
there were so many doors, so many piaz- 
zas, so many lights; then the soft strains of 
the music, as he got farther from the ball- 
room, the come and go of the gay crowd, 
pleased him. He was enjoying his unat- 
tached saunter, when he came on Ham- 
mond and his companion. They were 
sitting in silence at the end of a wide 
piazza where people walked in twos and 
threes, and talked. Hammond’s 
miserable made him hesitate; the 
girl’s set look decided him. He walked 
up and slipped into a chair beside them. 

‘*My dear Hammond,’’ he began, and 
the relaxed tension of both faces encour- 
aged him. ‘‘Do you think it’s decent to 
leave me alone in this bewildering company 
of pleasure-seekers? Miss Lorimer, send 
him to hold up the doors in there, and 
you talk with me for a while.’’ 

Hammond rose abruptly. ‘‘I will come 
back for my dance later,’’ he said, and 
with a bow that left no doubt in North’s 
mind that he had just been refused, he 
strode off, entirely oblivious of the couples 
he edged to one side, the parties he forced 
asunder. 

‘‘T wish,’’? said North, looking after 
him, ‘‘I expressed my moods as Alec does 
his. Now, my instinct is secretive—always 
excepting my temper,’’ he laughed; 
‘*when I lose that, every one knows it, 
far and near.”’ 

Miss Lorimer turned so that she might 
directly face him. ‘‘Is it so bad as that?’’ 
she said. There was something striking 
about her, though she was dressed with 
a simplicity that brought to North’s mind 
a conviction that she put on her frock and 
arranged her hair with the same care and 
charm for breakfast as she did to go toa 
dance. It was done in obedience to a law 
of self-respect, not coquetry. He noted 
her air, the carriage of her head, the wide 
gray eyes, the youthful curve of her mouth. 
‘*Not at all my kind,’’ he thought. But 
with her youth and freshness, there was 
a sense of calm and ease. He realized 
suddenly that he had not answered her 
question. 


or sat 
face 
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‘*T beg your pardon,’’ he said. ‘‘I am 
behaving abominably, but I was thinking 
about you. You are a surprise. I had 
decided on a very different young lady— 
had her patterned out, eyes, manner and 
all—and you don’t know what a poor 
guess I made at Miss Caroline Lorimer.’’ 

‘*T do that, too,’’ she answered.’ ‘‘I 
manufacture a being quite complete, and 
when I meet the real man, I have two Mr. 
Browns to dispose of. I met a friend of 
yours, by the way, who gave me a great 
deal of misleading information, a Miss 
Irene Story, a very She hesitated. 

‘*Very able young lady,’’ finished North, 
dryly, and their eyes meeting, they 
laughed. 

‘*She was that, and other things too,’ 
pursued Miss Lorimer. ‘‘Such as hand- 
some, admired—-half a dozen good things. 
You mustn’t go back on your friends, Mr. 
North; it isn’t fair.’’ 

‘*Mustn’t I?’’ North folded his arms, 
and looked out into the darkness. ‘‘I 
have a great many friends, and for a great 
many reasons, and God forbid I should 
have to stick to them all.”’ 


, 


It was a philosophy that jarred on hers, 


and she studied his face to find the 
truth. 

His charm lay in his expression. He was 
not a man for a woman to look at, rather 
to have look at her. His instinct taught 
him this, and he brought his eyes to hers. 
To understand him, became a complicated 
process. She had to reconcile what he 
was, and what he chose she should think 
him. She gave him, however, a moment’s 
grave looking-over. Temper, nerve (mean- 
ing by the word aggressive courage), subt- 
lety, humor, and a power to suggest a 
hundred things ten of which he felt, which 
gives a man of his type a mystery, a fas- 
cination, no downright man can possess— 
thus far she read correctly. 

‘*Sizing me up?’’ North spoke. 
try—yet.’’ 

The familiarity, the colloquial intimacy, 
brought a delicate color to her cheek, but 
North felt his misstep in an instant. 

‘I am a fool,’’ he said, quickly. ‘‘T 
have lived so long with people of a kind, 
not your kind, that I am become one of 
them. Are you going to throw me over- 
board as an unmannerly creature who be- 


‘*Don't 
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longs in an atmosphere not your own? 
Confess you are thinking of it.’’ 

He looked at her with an appeal in his 
eyes, something vibrating in his voice, and 
she suddenly felt the possibility of knowing 
him to be a possession. She gave a shake 
of her head that reminded him of a spirited 
horse. 

‘*No,’* she answered, ‘‘only be a little 
careful of my feelings. I have inconven- 
ient ones. They are often in the way, but 
I cannot part with them, because—because 
I do not want to.’ 

She laughed a little, but North was quite 
serious. 

‘*Let us make a compact.’’ he replied. 
‘*You try me without prejudice and see if 
I am not i 

‘*Amphibious,’’ she interrupted—‘* able 
to breathe in two atmospheres, mine and 


‘*Miss Irene Story’s,’’ he finished, and 
they laughed together. ‘‘Here comes 
Hammond back for the rest of his waltz,’’ 
he added, ‘‘and [ shan’t get a chance at 
you again. Will you take a drive with 
me to-morrow ?”’ 

‘*With pleasure.’ She rose as she 
spoke, and took the arm that Hammond 
offered her in ‘*At five,’’ she 
added, and North was again left to amuse 
himself alone. ‘ 


silence. 


Il. 


It was hot. The day had been weighted 
with moisture, and the sun lay red and 
turbulent-looking among the heavy, garish 
clouds. There was no coolness in the 
breeze, but the rapid motion of the horses 
made a break in the heat and a soft air 
freshened Miss Lorimer’s cheek. 

She looked white, North thought, as he 
helped her into the carriage, and glancing 
down at the profile beside him, he saw that 
her lashes drooped and the corners of her 
mouth were depressed. She wore a thin 
gray organdie, the wide brim of her black 
hat hid her somewhat from him, and she 
sat quite silent, her hands clasped in her 
lap, her gloves across her knees. He 
noticed that she had not one ring upon 
her fingers. She looked up at him, and 
he met her eyes suddenly. How big they 
were, how young and strange! 


‘*I’m coming to,’’ she said. ‘‘At two 
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o’clock I thought I was dead, and even 
At three, I could no longer feel 
the weight of the earth on me. At four, 


buried. 


some one seemed to have raised me out of 
my deep grave, and at five—this is five, I 
think—I am still living—I am not sure, 
perhaps if you would be sure it would 


help me. Will you?”’ 

A faint little quiver of a smile 
touching her lips, was lighting her eyes. 
North felt a throb like a new wine in his 
veins; his thoughts were always expressed 


was 


in material similes. 

‘*Sure?’’ he repeated. 
alive, but you are life-giving. 
know that? You are like a spring 
Greek myth, one drinks and one 

‘*Wait,’’ she interrupted. ‘*Speak very 
slowly and give me time. I remember no 
springs in Greek myths—nor do I believe 
could name You are taking 
advantage of my weak and exhausted con- 
dition to turn my head. Instead, you 
must be very kind and gentle, -and in time 
I shall remunerative. I shall repay 
trouble, for I am utterly different 
from the women you like, and after to- 
day, you will probably never see me again. 
It is a widening experience to investigate 
a new type.’’ 

‘*So,’’ responded North, ‘‘I shall never 
see you again? We will have a wager on 
that later. I will confess you are quite 
a new species to me, that I have no name 
for it; literally aren’t any of the 
words I know.”’ 

‘*Not one of them?’’ 

‘Not one.’’ He looked down at her 
with a steady scrutiny. ‘‘You are neither 
majestic nor roguish, saucy nor statuesque, 
piquant nor " 

‘*Come, come’’—she sat up and made a 
little imperative gesture with her hand— 
‘*T must be something. ”’ 

‘*T don’t see it,”’ 
‘Now, why?’’ 

‘*Because.’’ 

‘*Exactly, ‘because.’ You have no 
grounds for that assertion. But I will be 
generous; I know you are something, only, 
never having seen it before, I don’t know 
what it is.’’ 

She sank back 
‘*That is better.’’ 

‘*Better for you, perhaps, but infinitely 


‘*Not only are you 
Did you 
in a 


” 
one. 


you 


be 
your 


you 


North retorted. 


in the seat, smiling. 
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worse for me. I foresee I shall spend my 
blood and time in trying to find you out.’’ 

He stopped. A sudden remembrance of 
Hammond's last words as he left the hotel 
him. He was drifting very far 

Hammond's cause. Before it was 
late, he must commit himself as an 
ainbassador. *‘*I have a mission,’’ he went 
on, with a change in his voice. ‘‘Do you 
guess it, Miss Lorimer?’’ 

She pushed her hat back a little and 
looked up at him with some gravity. ‘‘A 
mission?** she repeated. ‘‘No.’’ 

‘*T come from Hammond,’’ he blundered 
on, feeling how abrupt it sounded, but 
holding to it from a realization of how 
little loyalty to the cause he had. ‘‘I am 
to—to His voice changed, grew 
suddenly expressive in a way that brought 
a color to her cheek. ‘‘He loves you, 
beyond expression he loves you.”’ 

‘*Mr. Hammond does me great honor.’’ 
She looked straight before her, with a 
slight tightening of her lips. ‘‘I have 
thanked him for his—his offer, but I have 
answered him, and I did not think 
would ask me to repeat - 

North broke in with a gesture of repent- 
ance. ‘*My dear Miss Lorimer,’’ he said, 
his voice, his eyes, pleading for him, ‘‘I 
have been a fool and made a failure of the 
thing. Hammond never intended me to 
drag him in like this. He only did what 
was natural and what you would under- 
stand, but I have been so head over heels, 
and ill-considered, that I have put him 
in a false light. Forgive me, exonerate 
him. But the truth is, I should never 
have allowed him to think I would try to 
help him. I don’t want him to succeed. 
From the first moment I saw you I broke 
faith with him; you are a woman whom 
it is impossible to wish another man ta 
win. Tell me what word expresses that, 
and I will use it; my vocabulary holds 
none.’ 

She had turned a little from him, her 
eyes on the thick tangle of grape and bay, 
of wild honeysuckle and clethera, through 
which they were swiftly passing, and the 
wide hat-brim hid her face. She did not 
there was a moment of silence. 

He touched 
They sprang 


came to 
from 
too 


he 


answer ; 

‘*‘Are you angry with me?’’ 
the horses with the whip. 
forward. 
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She turned toward him and met his 
eyes. She had a trace of color in her 
cheek, but her self-possession was com- 
plete. 

‘* You expect twice too much,’’ she said. 
‘*You expect to be allowed to say any- 
thing you please, and to have me say what 
you please also. Never ask a woman if 
she is angry—it lays an obligation on her 
to say yes. Don’t you know that?’’ She 
looked into his eyes with a cool return of 
his steady gaze. 

North felt her out of the reach of his 
personality; it baffled him, angered him, 
spurred him. No young creature like that 
should be able to meet his eyes when 
filled with admiration, and not falter. 

‘*T know nothing,’’ he returned, slowly. 
‘‘T thought I knew a number of things; 
my vanity misled me.’’ 

There was a silence; the air was filled 
with a sense of antagonism. It was like 
a tangible presence. Suddenly Miss Lori- 
mer leaned forward and listened. 

‘*What is that behind us?’’ she said. 

It was a curious sound, measured 
violent. 

North tightened his hold on the reins. 
‘*A runaway,’’ he answered. ‘‘We shall 
do better to get in a wider piece of road,’’ 
and he touched up the horses. 

It came nearer, the sense of rush, the 
rattle of the wheels, but there was a curve 
in the road that hid it. Miss Lorimer 
looked back. ‘‘Here they come,’’ she 
said; and as she spoke, they rounded into 
sight, a pair of terrified horses galloping 
with long, uneven strides, an empty 
carriage swaying helplessly behind them. 
There was no time to lose. 

North drew his whip across the horses’ 
backs. 

‘‘Now we will see what sort of stuff 
these beasts have in them,’’ he said, 
quietly, and as they broke into a gallop, a 
sort of race began. : 

They had a start that would save them, 
Miss Lorimer decided, remembering the 
distance that had lain between them—for 
it seemed impossible to look back—and 
they sped on through the arching branches 
of the trees. 

North kept his eyes on his horses, talked 
to them, gave them every now and then a 
cut with the whip, but they were getting 


yet 
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in the spirit of the thing and ran like 
hunted things—as indeed they were. 

‘*Do you mind?”’ he said. ‘‘I am sorry.’’ 

‘*But I don’t mind at all,’’ her words 
came breathlessly. ‘‘I should if you did, 
but you don’t.”’ 

‘*T think.we shall beat those devils,’’ he 
went on. ‘‘They had used up a good bit 
of wind when we began.’’ 

The scent of the clethera came strong 
and sweet as they rushed through a tangle 
of it, but the break in the thick woods 
that North had looked for did not come. 
Their horses were not equal to the strain, 
and the runaways were gaining. They 
were not so very far behind and North set 
his teeth as he looked back. 

‘*Will you hold the reins?’’ he said, a 
quiet force in his that made the 
order possible to accomplish. ‘‘I’ve got 
Take hold 
above my hands,’’ he went on—‘‘that’s it 
—and hold They aren’t running 
away-—don’t be afraid of that. If they'd 
had it in them, they’d have done it be- 
fore.”’ 

The girl shut her teeth as she felt the 
drag of the reins as he let go, and squar- 
ing herself toward the horses, she was con- 
scious of a sense of exultation. But North 
—she felt rather than saw that he was no 
longer beside her. He had climbed over 
the back of the carriage, and hanging 
there, chose a place to drop. He made a 
sort of sidewise swing and landed in a bank 
of ferns at the side of the road. He had 
time to pick himself up, to brace his 
muscles, and the horses were upon him. 
He flung himself forward at the neare:t 
animal and, catching at the bit, hung on, 
swinging in the air. 

The suddenness of the onslaught swerved 
them; they lost speed, wavered, whirled 
from one side of the road to the other, 
dragging North with them and smashing 
the carriage in among the trees, where it 
stuck, and with a wild scramble they freed 
themselves from it and stood trembling, 
bleeding, snorting, but quiet. 

North stood beside them, wondering if 
his right arm would ever be of use again. 
His fingers were still locked in the bridle, 
but he looked at them as though they be- 
longed to some one else. ‘‘A hand is 
always a hand,’’ he thought, grimly, ‘‘but 


voice 


to stop those brutes somehow. 


on. 
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it is nice to be able to move it occasion- 
ally.’ He opened his fingers and his arm 
fell at his side. The horses never moved. 
They stood shaking like leaves, the foam 
on their bits falling to the ground like 
thistledown. He took the broken reins 
and tied them to a tree. 

‘*And for Miss Lorimer.’’ As 
the thought formed itself within him, he 
had a feeling that had never possessed him 
before. ‘‘I believe,’’ he thought, as he 
started up the road, ‘‘I believe I under- 
stand burnt-offerings,’’ and he broke into 
a run. 

There was a long stretch of straight 
road, but at the end it turned again amid 
the trees and he could see no farther. As 
trot of the horses’ 
feet; she had succeeded in turning them 
and was coming back toward him. 

Slackening his pace, he walked to meet 
her. 


now 


he ran, he heard the 


When she saw him, she urged the horses 
then bringing them up- short, she 
flung the reins about the whip, and mak- 
ing a clear, light jump, stood beside him. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ She put her hand 
upon his arm, her eyes North drank 
the look in them like nectar. They stood 
so near in every inner way, as well as in 
outer proximity, that he felt he could have 
put his arm about her without rousing her 
resentment. They had been so near dying 
that the courses of their lives 
seemed almost to join for the moment, and 
yet as his eyes fell on her hand on his arm 
he had no desire to touch it. To have her 
fingers resting on his arm and know that 
they trembled from solicitude as to his 
well-being, this was his triumph. But, for 
the first time in his life, it seemed to him, 
he was moved by a woman with no sense 
of her sex; it was herself. 

‘*Are you hurt?’’ she repeated. 

‘*Not at all.”’ North smiled into her 
‘*T’ve enjoyed myself very much, 
thank you, barring dropping a couple of 
years off my life when I looked behind and 
saw how near those animals were. My 
right arm is longer than it was and I feel 
a little as though I had been in a football 
game, but on the whole they treated me 
very well. They are fine horses,’’ he 
added. ‘‘I only wish findings were keep- 


on; 


together 


eyes. 


ings.’’ 
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She drew a deep breath. ‘‘You are 
nice,’’ she said, which was a singular ad- 
jective and gave North a thrill. 

‘*What do you think you are?’’ he said, 
and his expression was unequivocal. 

She met it for a moment, and then 
turned toward the carriage. 

‘‘I’ll drive; your arms must be out of 
their sockets,’’ and getting in, she took 
up the reins. 

North climbed in beside her, and as he 
took hold of the seat to help himself in, 
for the second time that day he was very 
glad that Miss Lorimer could drive a pair 
of horses. 

‘*It’s high time we looked up our new 
pair back there,’’ added, and they 
proceeded to do so. 


Ill. 


August was over. There was golden- 
rod on almost every roadside, and now 
and then a day would come when the 
strong fresh breeze drove the big clouds 
racing across the sky and lashed the waves 
to white foam on the coast-line. On such 
a day North lounged on the wide veranda 
of the clubhouse at Beaufort, his luncheon 
finished, two hours of idleness before him. 
It seemed long since he had come to Beau- 
fort for a week with Hammond, and about 
that affair of Hammond’s he was no longer 
concerned. He had advised another 
attempt Hammond’s part, and his 
friend had taken his advice, with disas- 
trous results, and having come back to 
him at the hotel, white, furious, and with- 
out a remnant of hope, had flung off the 
next morning, leaving North to go or stay 
as he pleased. And it had pleased him 
not to go. 

The day was gorgeous, but such a creat- 
ure of habit is man, that no day would 
have seemed good to North without an 
engagement with Miss Lorimer in the 
course of it, and such an engagement he 
had at five o’clock, for a gallop on horse- 
back. 

He was living a curious sort of life. The 
circumstances were familiar almost in 
detail; the state of his mind he could not 
fathom. Nor did he try to. He drifted 
on, as he usually did in life, his eyes fixed 
on something he coveted. Each day like 
a measure in a dance, at the end would 


she 


on 
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be some consummation. He would let 
things take their course. 

He had pursued so many women and 
never found it time lost; there was always 
pleasure in it. And the paying at the end 
—he had never failed to shift that from his 
shoulders. He owed a Lig debt to life by 
this time, but one he never intended assum- 
ing, and fortunately women with wounded 
hearts or injured reputations could not 
send a collector to the man had 
robbed them. 

He watched the smoke from his cigar as 
it mounted slowly in the air, and hearing 
a sound of wheels, glanced toward the side 
porch where carriages usually stopped. 
Some sort of vehicle was there, and from 
it stepped a woman. The corners of 
North’s lips hardened; the dreaming 
aspect of his eyes changed; he turned 
toward the wide polo-field him, 


who 


before 


and sitting quite still, shut his teeth hard 
on his cigar. 

A waiter came through the hall and 
stopped at his elbow. 

‘*A lady to see you, sir. 

North got up in silence, and walking 


toward the hall, was met in the door by a 
vision in white that had impressed the 
behind him immensely; North 
looked at it as though it ill- 
groomed horse. 

**Will you come outside?’’ he 

Mrs. Christian looked at him 
out her hand. 

‘*Aren’t you delighted to see me! I 
thought so.’’ He had taken her fingers 
coldly, then dropped them. ‘*You are 
always glad to see me, isn’t that it?’’ and 
following him to the end of the long 
veranda, she disposed herself easily in a 
rocking-chair and looked at him. 

She was extraordinarily pretty, with a 
fullness of life and color that startled the 
ordinary observer. People had agreed 
that her golden hair was nature abetted 
by Mrs. Christian, but none could defame 
the blue brilliance of her eyes, and the hot 
pink of her cheeks withstood sea-water. 
Her charming figure had allurement in 
every graceful contour, and the fit of her 
dresses was something she had mastered as 
Carolus Duran has mastered the putting 
on of his paint. Her lips were redder than 
the law of nature usually allows, but it may 


servant 
were an 


said. 
and held 
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have been the whiteness of her teeth that 
made them seem so. Their eyes met; 
he did not waver, but stared back at her 
without a tremor. It was a bad sign, and 
she felt it. 

‘*Dick,’’ she began—but the gaiety of 
her palpably foreed—** Dick, 
what do you think of yourself and what 
do you suppose I think of you?’’ 

‘*Is it a conundrum?’’ answered 
slowly. ‘‘If it is, you had better 
the answer too—that is what people 


voice was 


North, 
supply 
always 
do.”’ 

She laughed; it was a lovely sound, 
fresh and gay, with a contagious merri- 
ment in it. It was one of the things that 
had lost her the best of her reputation; 
so many people thought that no one could 
enjoy themselves like that and be altogether 
But to-day it had a sound in it 
that made North force his hands deeper 
into his pockets as he looked at her. 

‘To the knife !’’ he thought. 

‘*Let us somewhere,’’ said Mrs. 
Christian. ‘‘This is too frightfully liable 
to interruptions, and I have a great deal 
to say, Dick. Shall we take a walk? You 
have no that you 


good. 


go 


engagements, surely, 
cannot break.’’ 

He drew out his watch. ‘*I am free till 
five,’’ he responded, and their eyes met. 

She began some impetuous speech, but 
it died on her lips and she shrugged her 
shoulders. ‘‘It is three, I think,’’ she 
said, ‘‘so we have time enough for a great 
deal of conversation. Come — which 
way?"’ 

‘‘The sea is in easy reach’’—North fol- 
lowed her down the steps—‘‘and there are 
the usual nice rocks to sit on—such soft, 
friendly things, rocks.’’ 

She laughed, and put out a very pretty 
boot. ‘‘I am shod for anything,’’ she 
answered; ‘‘and I am in fine walking trim, 
too; I have been playing tennis at Easton. 
Tennis! think of that! But it was the 
only thing to do; they have tournaments 
every five minutes, and the young men look 
first at racquet then at 
face.’ 

**Pleasant 
short laugh. 


your and your 
crowd!’’ North laughed a 
‘*Must have found you a 
great assistance on the court; I can see 
your volleys at the net.’’ 
‘*Don’t be rude.*’ Her voice had eased 
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from its tightened strain. 
the way and never served 
What more could they ask?’’ 

They had crossed the field, and passing 
through a narrow strip of woodland, came 
out on the rocks, as North had said. The 
sea lay cold and glittering before them, the 
rocks warm yellow in the autumn light. 
‘*Sit here.’’ North threw himself down 
the turf at her feet. ‘‘No one will 
disturb us. The people are most of them 
and this place is deserted at the 
of times; there is a beach farther 
down where they go. And then, they are 
always driving, riding, bicycling, golfing; 
they are a very busy lot.”’ 

She sat down beside him, careless of her 
white finery, and settling herself back 
drew off her 


‘“T got out of 
two faults. 


on 


gone, 


best 


against a little jut of rock, 


oe 
gloves. 


‘You like it here?’’ she asked. ‘‘But 
of course you do, or you would not have 
stayed so long. Why did you nat come to 
Easton?”’ . 

The question was put very simply, as 
though there must be some reason, some 
valid reason, for which she waited. 

North looked straight out across the sea. 
He was to pay a price, then—how great? 
he wondered—for those many hours of 
laughter. She had been very—he turned 
to look at her. 

She was waiting, for what? For his 
return to his old allegiance. It was writ- 
ten plain in the confidence of her eyes. It 
antagonized him. She must know event- 
ually: why not have done and tell her 
now? ‘‘I did not go to Easton,’ he said, 
slowly, ‘‘because, on the whole, I was too 
here. Iam a 
letting well alone.” 

‘*Too well amused here?*’ 
‘‘How? But what a question! 
love, of course To whom?”’ 

‘‘My dear Diana, you ask many 
His dark eyes met the flaming 


well amused believer in 
she repeated. 


Making 


too 
questions.’ 
blue of hers. 

‘*‘Answer me,’ 
right to know.”’ 

‘“‘A right to know!’ His temper, al- 
ways tight-leashed, leaped and strained. 
‘On what grounds, my dear lady?’’ 

She turned from him, and striking her 
two palms together, ground them close. 
‘**Ah!’’ she murmured. ‘‘Ah!"’ 


she said. ‘‘I have a 
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North sat, his arms folded tightly on his 
breast, two things fighting in him—a sense 
of lift like the lift of -wings—-and a shame 
that weighted him down to earth. 

Suddenly she turned to him, her face 
flooded with her eyes soft with 
tears. 

‘*Dick, Dick,’’ she murmured. ‘‘ What 
does all this mean? There is too much 
between us for such words as these to be 
possible. What has happened? Have I 
changed? In what am I different? Then 
why—why She stopped, her ap- 
peal continued only in her eyes. 

North looked at her. Fora moment he 
tried to rekindle the flame of the passion 
he had felt for her. A sense of justice, 
of loyalty, taught him to see it as an act 
of virtue to love this woman. Surely she 
was sufficiently bewildering to the senses 
of any man to hold him to her; and it was 
by his senses that he had judged a woman's 
value all his life—‘‘the delight of the eyes’’ 
—and suddenly the gleam of her tarnished 
gold hair caught his eyes. Something 
seemed to turn within him No—he 
had found better things. The very sight 
of her seemed to stifle that which had been 
born in him since he had seen her last; he 
would fight for that new life, fight for 
what was the best of him—with what was 
the worst of him. He gathered himself 
together and turned cool—more, cold; 
and in his eyes the light died. 

‘‘Changed,’’ he said. ‘*No, not you, 
perhaps, but J have changed. Changed? 
Been transmuted past recognition. I am 
another man.’ 

She uttered a low sound, not much more 
than a sigh, then turning toward the sea, 
sat quite still, The tears dried on her 
lashes; they lent a curious, hard brightness 
to her eyes. 

**§.000;.”” 


color, 


she spoke at last. ‘‘It has 
happened. I have been told so often and 
I never believed them. I always thought 
that just for me you would never be—be 
what you are. I must think. I will go, 
Dick,’* and in swift movement she 
had got to her feet. She swayed a little. 
and North, springing up, put his arm 
about her to steady her. 

She looked in his face. ‘‘Thank you,” 
and then there rang out that 
lovely laugh. ‘*Thank you,’’ she repeated, 


one 


she said, 
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‘*but I shan’t faint, or fall, or cry, or do 
anything. Come, we will go back. You 
will be in ample time for your engagement, 
and I—I will go to the hotel and rest. I 
shall see you again—later. Come, let us 
hurry. Iam already tired of the little I 
have seen of this new man you have 
become. ”’ 

With quick steps she turned toward the 
clubhouse, and as North walked beside her, 
she talked and laughed, and he kept 
silence. They parted in the same way, 
and as she drove off, she waved her hand 
to him and so disappeared. 

North stood alone again on the piazza. 
He glanced about him, and lighting a 
cigarette, strolled back across the polo-field 
to the woodland, and pushing through the 
thicket found, at some distance, a little 
open space where the grass grew in the 
sunlight; there he threw himself down to 
think. Not to regret; he gave one thought 
to Mrs. Christian—was sorry, very sorry; 
but it was the past, all that, and he 
looked to the future. 

It seemed to him that a great burden had 
rolled off his shoulders. What had he 
been doing all his life? Gratifying his 
senses; and they had grown master of him 
—each year more imperious in their de- 
mands, more difficult to please. And when 
for a moment the round of their pleasures 
ceased, how frightful the ennui that seized 
him! Were .their wishes for an instant 
baffled, how black the temper of his mind! 
Now he was his own master again. In- 
stead of shrinking from solitude, he wel- 
comed it. He could wander and dream 
as he had done when a boy, something for 
many years denied him. 

He had been born with some money, and 
having a cool head, nerve and good friends, 
he had turned over his small fortune more 
than once, and was therefore at ease in 
that respect. At ease, yes, to spend freely 
on eating and drinking and making merry, 
and he had not been niggardly. But how 
the habit of those things had bound him! 
Now he could change all that. He would 
make something of his life. He would 
live to be respected, honored even. He 
would go into politics, work, take a stand 
among his fellow-men. And Caroline 
Lorimer 

He threw away his cigarette, and look- 
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ing up at the sky overhead, laughed aloud. 
Surely it would all be right, but he did 
not want to think a moment ahead of just 
where he stood with her, not yet; one 
almost dreads to reach a star. 

He got up, and looking at his watch, 
saw that it was time to go, and started 
off at a rapid pace for the clubhouse. 

IV. 

It was a pretty summer room, with 
fluttering white curtains, a painted green 
vine creeping up the wall-paper, and a 
real green vine climbing in the window. 
The narrow white bed; the dressing-table, 
with its snowy muslin standing out stiff 
like a child’s frock; a desk, with some 
books on a shelf -above it—it all had the 
air that distinguished Miss Lorimer’s 
possessions. She sat in the window-seat, 


and leaning her arms on the sill, looked 


down the lawn. Mrs. Lorimer, standing 
behind her daughter in the window, laid 
her hand on her shoulder. 

‘*Caroline, ’’ 

The girl looked up at her. 
she answered. 

‘‘Are you going to 
evening?” 

‘*Mother dearest, I am. She got up 
and kissed Mrs. Lorimer, then sat down 
again. 

Mrs. Lorimer slipped into the seat beside 
her and took one of her hands. 

‘*You told Mr. North you would not 
go,’’ she said. A smile parted the girl’s 
lips. 

‘*It will give him a pleasant surprise. 
It is good for him not to be sure of 
things.”’ 

‘*You are not his mentor, Caroline. 
Don’t you think you are treating him very 
intimately?’’ 

Caroline 
gravely. 

‘*You can’t treat him any other way,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Take him or léave him, but 
if you take him, it must be on that foot- 
ing; he establishes it in five minutes. 
There are men like that.’’ 

‘*But, my dear, you should give the 
footing, not he.’’ 

‘Should I? Well, in a sense Ido. I 
have my share in it. But if one bowed 
and scraped and so forth, one wouldn't do 


she said. 
‘* Darling, ”’ 


that dance this 


Pr) 


drew her brows together 
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it with him, one would do it with some 
one else.’’ 

Mrs. Lorimer turned to the vine-covered 
window, and looking out over the grass 
toward the sea, hesitated a moment, then 
spoke. 

‘*My dearest,’’ she began, ‘‘your Aunt 
Lucy said in her letter this morning that 
she had heard of Mr. North’s attentions 
to you, and ”? She hesitated. 

Caroline laid her two hands side by side 
on her lap and looked at them as though 
she had never seen them before, and really 
wanted to know what they were like. She 
said nothing. 

‘*And,’’ went on Mrs. Lorimer, ‘‘and 
she added that his reputation was not one 
that—that———’’ 

‘*That she would like in a man attentive 
to Sadie! But then I feel confident that 
he will not be attentive to Sadie!’’ 

‘*She said nothing about Sadie,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Lorimer, gently. ‘‘She said 
that he was a man famous for-‘loving and 
riding away,’ and was not a man a young 
girl should have to do with; that he was 
never serious in his intentions, and always 
took the position that the women, gener- 
ally married women, whom he admired, 
must look out for themselves.”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘*What a great deal Aunt Lucy has gar- 
nered in,’’ said Caroline. 

She raised her beautiful, honest gray 
eyes and met her mother’s look full. 

Mrs. Lorimer suddenly leaned forward 
and kissed her. 

‘*T don’t like to have you talked about, ’’ 
she said, and left the room. 

Caroline turned back to the window, 
and as she sat watching the deepening color 
of the afternoon, it reminded her sud- 
denly that she was not dressed for riding, 
so, rising, she let down her fair hair and 
began to plait it in the braids she wore 
when on horseback. 

A servant knocked at the door. 
lady, miss.’’ 

‘*Say I will be down in a moment.’’ 

Caroline took the card, apd with a hasty 
glance, read the name—‘‘Mrs. Christian.’’ 


’ 


SoA 


‘*Ts Miss Lorimer at home?’’ 
Mrs. Christian stood in the doorway. 
She was still in her fluttering white frock, 
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and she looked like the incarnation of 
summer as the sunlight streamed in about 
her. 

The man hesitated. ‘‘She’s dressing to 
go out, ma’am.’’ No one ever called Mrs. 
Christian ‘‘miss,’’ and yet she was only 
twenty-five years old. 

‘‘Ask her if she will see me for a few 
moments. I particularly wish to see her, 
and [ shall not be in Beaufort long.’’ 

She gave him her card and swept her 
rustling skirts into the drawing-room. 

She sat down and waited. 

The servant entered. ‘‘Miss Lorimer 
will be down in a few moments, ma’am,’’ 
and he was gone. 

Mrs. Christian leaned back and looked 
about her. She wondered if she could 
find the secret of this girl's charm in the 
aspect of the room. There were a great 
many books, there were pictures and 
flowers, and remembering her own draw- 
ing-room, she felt the difference. She 


liked her gay-colored chintzes, her rose- 
tinted shades and bits of Dresden china, 
but—‘‘perhaps it is 
thought. 


the books,’’ she 
‘*T haven’t one in the room. I 
will get some.*’ She heard a step near- 
ing, and hearing it, hardened into some- 
thing that few of the men of her acquaint- 
ance would have recognized. It was this 
graven image that Caroline saw as she 
came into the room. 

Caroline was in her riding-habit. She 
came forward with a distant, but marked, 
courtesy, that gave the other woman a 
pang—it was a manner beyond her, and 
she had an inkling of her deficiencies. 

‘*T am sorry to have kept you waiting, ’’ 
the girl began. ‘‘I hope you understood. 
I was dressing when your card came.’’ 

She waited for some explanation on the 
part of her visitor. 

Mrs. Christian fixed her eyes on her 
hostess. She spoke with an effort. 

‘‘T have come on a very extraordinary 
errand,’’ she began. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you will think, or rather I do know, but 
I—I don’t care.”’ 

Caroline stared at her gravely, and sud- 
denly, moved by a liking she could not 
have explained, she broke into a friendly 
laugh. 

‘*But that’s a bad beginning,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Christian could not easily believe 
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in a woman who set up no defensive bar- 
riers. 

‘*You don’t understand,’’ she went on. 
‘*T suppose you will think I have some 
bad motive in coming here, but I haven't. 
I come to warn you. It is for your own 
sake that I am here.’’ She stopped. It 
was not easy, this task she had set herself. 

‘*To warn me,’’ repeated Caroline, 
slowly. ‘‘Against what?’’ 

Mrs. Christian bit her red lip. ‘‘It isn’t 
easy to explain,’’ she said, ‘‘but I have 
heard of Mr. North’s attentions to you, and 
I thought you ought to know the sort of 
man he is.’ She hesitated, then added 
in a burst, ‘‘His being devoted to you 
means nothing; he deceives people; he is 
utterly false and fickle.”’ 

The girl gazed steadfastly on the chang- 
ing countenance before her, her young 
mouth ‘set in a determined line. She re- 
mained silent. 

Mrs. Christian felt that wide, unflinch- 
ing look as one of scorn. She returned it 
with something very like hatred in her 
blue eyes. 

‘*You don’t believe me,’’ she 
**You think just to you he will be differ- 
ent. But he won't. Wait a while and 
you'll see. But I thought it right to warn 
you, to set you on your guard.”’ 

Miss Lorimer leaned back in her chair. 
Her lids drooped a little over her eyes; 
their expression was difficult to read. 

‘It seems hardly your province, Mrs. 
Christian,’’ she spoke slowly. ‘* Perhaps 
you are not aware that I have a mother, a 
father, that I do not stand alone and un- 
protected. However, you have had the 
kindest motive in action, no doubt, 
and having accomplished your mission, you 
will have nothing further to detain you.”’ 
She rose as she finished speaking, and 
waited for her visitor to go. 

Mrs. Christian stood up, her symmetry, 
her beauty, revealing itselé. The 
women looked at each other. 

‘‘T see what he admires in her,*’ 
line thought. ‘*How pretty she is, how 
pretty!’ 

‘*T know why she charms him*’—Mrs. 
Christian took in every detail of the 
young, graceful figure before her—‘‘she 
is different.’’ She felt dimly that there 
was a meeting-place for them, but she was 


’ 


said. 


your 


two 


Caro- 
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too sore, too smarting from her wound, 
to seek it. 

‘*You have no right to him,’’ she cried. 
‘*He is not of your kind and you will find it 
out,’’ and she bowed her head in farewell, 
and passing out into the hall, walked down 
to her carriage and drove away. 

Caroline sat down in the nearest chair 
and, leaning back, watched the sunlight 
where it entered the window in a bar of 
gold. It seemed to her that she knew 
very little of life. 

8 

Their way was first along the wide, firm 
beach, and the horses threw their heads 
about and pranced for very joy of living. 
The sky had cleared of clouds; the wind 
had dropped. It was fresh and 
tingle in the air, but the sun had warmth 
still, though on his downward path, and 
the radiance of his light the 
greater that it would sink so soon. 

‘*‘What do mean by melan- 
choly?’’ cried North. ‘*A fig for it!’’ 

‘*Poetry?’’ She arched her brows. She 
looked her best, he thought. The rolling 
brim of her gray felt hat rested lightly 
on her yellow hair; her tight-fitting jacket 
and skirt gave her lovely figure its full 


cool—a 


seemed 


people 


charm. 

He looked at her with so much in his 
eves that she read none of it. 

‘‘T shall have,’’ North went on, ‘‘the 
happiest time to-day that any man ever 
enjoved, for I have everything to give it. 
I have a good horse to ride, fresh air to 
breathe—and you——"’ 

**Last and least,’’ she laughed. 

North did 
bridle-rein, 
lips. 

‘*Don’t,”’ 


not answer—he caught her 


and stooping, put it to his 
said Miss Lorimer. Her voice 
Ile looked into her eyes. 
very much the reverse of senti- 
she added, with a smile whose 
he not fathom, only he 
was glad when it left her lips. ‘‘Un- 
like you, I have a bad temper to work 
off; let us take the beach at a gallop,’’ 
and she gave rein to her horse. 

The wind whistled past them as they 
went, and it put the girl in mad spirits. 
They left the sands, and cantering in 
among the fields, jumped fences, ran races, 


surprised him. 
“IT feel 


mental, *’ 


meaning could 
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and laughed at everything and nothing to 
their hearts’ content, until suddenly she 
grew tired. 

awhile,’’ said North, and 
helped her from her horse. With the 
bridles thrown over the post of a gate, 
they sat on a stone wall, behind which 
a swamp of grape and honeysuckle, 


test he 


was 
bax, 
brightly. 

‘*It’s good to be young,’’ said Miss 
She snapped her whip at a ten- 
‘*Tt’s good to forget to be 


and rose-bushes whose red hips shone 


. 


Lorimer. 
dril of grape. 
wise.”’ 

‘* Dear *What 
Now, 


North laughed. 
~arry ! 


me !”’ 
ponderous weight 
ees 

‘*You seldom remember anything else, 
is that it?’’ She gave him a cool, keen 
glance that he knew; it always roused 
him like the sting of a whip. 

** Just he answered. ‘‘On_ prin- 
ciple, I believe in folly, I believe in pleas- 
ure, I don’t believe in looking to the fut- 


vou 


9 
so, 


ure; What's the use?”’ 

The girl looked straight into his dark 
‘‘Now, I have quite a different 
feeling,’’ she said. ‘‘I believe in nothing 
that last. I would give every 
passing pleasure for one inalienable pos- 


eves. 
does not 
session. So you see we are leagues apart.”’ 
we?"’ responded 


felt 


** Leagues 
North. 
so near any one in my life.*’ 

‘‘That,’’ returned, still 
meeting his, ‘‘is because you know neither 
me nor, I think, 

‘‘Tonorance is bliss,’’ he laughed. 

‘‘There is something in that.’’ She 
turned from him. ‘‘There is no royal road 
fact, it is a muddy, 
pleasant highway when it comes to learning 
life, not books.’’ 

‘* Where have you been taught that?’’ he 
said—‘‘you who, like a sacred fire, burn 
the alloy out of everything you meet?*’ 

Her eyes met his, then dropped to the 
ground. He looked at the downeast lids 
in triumph. 

‘*Look up,’* he went on—‘‘look across 


apart, are 


‘*That’s strange. I never 


she her eyes 


yourself. ”’ 


to learning; in un- 


these miles between us, and if you can see 
my heart lying in my hand, confess it is 
extraordinary clearness of vision that can 
penetrate such distance. I want to show 


it to you. I brought it with me this after- 
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noon for the purpose—it is rarely that I 
have it about me, but it is here now, beat- 
ing beside you.”’ 

She drew her whip through her gaunt- 
leted fingers. ‘*Where do you usually 
keep it?” asked. There was a little 
tremor in her voice that North could hear; 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

Put away out of 


she 


‘*Not on my sleeve. 
sight, out of hearing.’ 

She looked up at him. ‘‘What do your 
friends do when they want help?’’ she 
said. 

He smiled with a sweetness that softened 
every line in his face. ‘*My dear, I’m 
not quite so bad as that,’’ he said. ‘‘ Did 
you think it? My friends in trouble, I 
let them in.”’ 

She studied 
you really show it to me?’’ she asked. 


‘Will 
ahs | 


his face gravely. 
wonder if one ever does?”’ 
‘*Once in a lifetime is not very often,’ 
North laughed, ‘‘when one considers how 
much talks about it. It’s a curious 
fancy on my part, I confess,*’ he went on, 
‘‘when I think of the chilling glance that 
will freeze it from those uncompromising 


’ 


one 


eyes of yours.”’ 

‘‘Are they uncompromising—chiiling ? 
How horrid they must be.’’ She lifted 
her chin a little; North knew suddenly 
how much he loved her. 

‘*They are horrid, that’s the word,’’ he 
looked into them with the fire 
of his own. 

‘Shall [ tell what people say? 
His voice was low with the clear 
some evening bird. ‘*They say that you 
are running great risks, Miss Caroline Lor- 
imer, in seeing so much of your humble 


said, and 
you .* 
note of 


servant to command.’ 
She had grown 
speaking, she raised her head and looked 


pale; as he finished 
straight before her. 

‘*They are quite right,’’ she said. 

North clasped his hands on his knee, so 
that he might not catch the gloved hand 
near him. ‘*They say I'm too experienced 
for so young a creature; that you might 
—might fall in love with me.’’ 

‘*They show excellent judgment. ’’ 
was looking out across the field. 


She 
“You 
are far too attractive to be safe.’’ 

“im it’ 


There was a breathless silence. 
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‘**T have to thank you for a great deal of 
pleasure,’’ the girl went on, ‘‘and though 
at times the advice of—of our friends has 
not been easy to endure, still Iam glad to 
have known you; and dangerous though 
you may be, as it happens, I have come 
through the ordeal of your attentions’’— 
her voice rang clear as a bell, her lip curled 
—‘‘without a scratch. It is, I understand, 
a notable achievement. ’’ 

North stood up. 

‘‘Then may the devil take the rest of 
my life,’’ he said, ‘‘for it isn’t worth 
God’s trouble.’’ 

She sprang up beside him, and putting 
her hand on his coat-sleeve, she shook his 
arm. ‘‘You don’t mean that?’’ she cried. 
**You don’t really care, do you?’’ 

North looked down at her. 
he repeated. ‘I’m sick with 
you,’’ and there was silence. 

The twilight was coming fast 
them, and through the glimmering evening 
he searched her face for some change, some 
spark of hope. 

‘‘Is there no chance for me?’’ 
voice was husky. ‘‘Answer the 
don’t play with me.’’ 

Her answer lay in the eyes she turned to 
him. 


ee Care?’ ’ 
love of 


upon 


His 
truth; 


TYRANNY. 


‘*Fool! Fool!’ he cried. ‘‘To fall in 
such a trap as this! You seemed incapa- 
ble of wanting to break the heart of a fly, 
much less that of a man.’’ 

She drew herself together, her eyes 
very wide, filled with the hurry of her 
thoughts. 

‘*Tf I had only guessed,’’ she said; ‘‘but ° 
they all said Z must be careful, Z must 
be warned in time—ZJ must guard my heart 
—I never thought of yours.’’ 

North threw back his head with a harsh 
laugh. ‘‘There is nothing new under the 
sun,’’ he cried. 

*** But soon a wonder came to light 
That showed the rogues they lied, 
The man recovered of his bite, 
The dog it was, who died.’ 

The savage words struck her like a 
blow; she put out her hand as though to 
ward it off, and turning from him, strug- 
gled to keep back her tears. 

He caught both her hands and drew her 
to him. ‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
am a brute and you have somehow guessed 
it, that’s all. You are quite right and 
very and it is only—only re 
He stopped speechless. ‘‘We must go 
home, it’s late,’’ he ended, and they 
mounted and rode home. 


wise, 


TYRANNY. 


By R. E. LE Gisson. 


WOULD it.were happiness, and not sweet pain, 


Which Love involves the heart in. 


Leaving out 


The leaden links of agony and doubt, 
Would that he bound us with a lighter chain. 
Or, since in bondage we must needs remain, 

Slaves to his will—why should he forge about 

The heart a gyve too cumbersome and stout, 
To lead so frail a captive in his train? 

In silken meshes is the song-bird snared; 
The minnow ambushed in a fragile seine; 

The squirrel’s cage is slenderly prepared: 

So light a thrall may timid things constrain. 

All save the heart are mercifully spared— 
Would that Love drew it by a gentler chain ! 








ARLY in July of this year, a Mlle. 
Henriette Fouquier appeared for the 





—t 








first time amid the first dramatic associa- 
tion of the world. It is not extraordi- 
narily rare for successful pupils of the 





Conservatoire to make their début in the 







company of the Comédie Francaise, for 
the students who are favored with the 
highest prize are brought forward as an 





example of elocutionary talent, of youth, 
of poise, of 
ease, of grace, 
and, finally, of 
pos- 








histrionic 





sibilities. 

But the in- 
troduction of 
Mademoiselle 
Fouquier had 
more than the 
customary 
it 
signified that 
M. Cla- 
retie, the direc- 
tor of the Com- 










meaning; 






Jules 






édie Francaise, 
had adopted a 
in 





hew 
the 
ment of the in- 


policy 





manage- 






stitution, a 





change in which 







he must have 
been sustained 
by the mem- 





bers of the com- 





since the 





pany, 





sociétaires have 
a strone hand 
in the affairs of 
the French theater. 
Mademoiselle Fouquier 
young, very tall, decidedly 
altogether graceful, and has a fine, mobile 
countenance beneath a superabundance of 
the absolutely black hair which abounds 
few 
The lady's 






extremely 
supple, 


is 








France—in a words, a 
sensational type of beauty. 
attributes are, however, wholly 
subordinate in the of the 


departure determined upon by M. Claretic. 


n southern 






physical 





significance 
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By EMIL FRIEND. 





MADEMOISELLE 


It is Mademoiselle Fouquier’s tempera- 
mental qualities that accentuated a plan 
made quite manifest a few months after 
the Minister of Fine Arts requested the 
distinguished littérateur to associate him- 


self in the management of the eminent 
playhouse. Mademoiselle Fouquier is a 
realist. Hers is realism in a very neoteric 


realism, not a 
rather, a finely 
selected, re- 
strained real- 
ism, refined by 
intellectuality 
and vivified by 
a perfectly con- 
trolled neurotic 


sense—not an every-day 
vulgar realism ; 


brutal, 


strain. Mad- 
emoiselle Fou- 
quier was 


chosen to com- 
plete the group 
of 
who 
the latest word 
in dramatic 
art, consisting 
of Mesdemoi- 
selles du Minil, 
Bartet, Lara, 
Leconte, Vanda 
and Ludwig. 
To the aver- 
age theater- 
goer, Mademoi- 
Fouquier 
to have 


actresses 


represent 


selle 
seemed 


self- possession 


in perfection 

when she came 
LECONTE en sctne as 
the German adventuress, Hackendorf, 
in Dumas’ ‘‘L’Ami des Femmes.’ 
Yet the experienced eyes in the _ first 
rows of the orchestra seemed to discern 
an uncertainty, and a tremulousness, 
that were not exactly nervousness, but 


emanated, rather, from a sense of awe of 
environment—a feeling which is indicative 
of great promise in a débutante when it is 
not allied too closely with self-conscious- 
moments when the 
42 


ness. There were 
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young player looked as if she felt she 
were in the presence of a great and noble 
past, a sensation fully conceivable to one 
whose love of the drama is boundless 
and whose acquaintance with the French 
theater is recent. 

The awesome emotion is imparted by the 
atmosphere in which the sociétaires move. 
The date on the curtain takes you back 
more than two 


THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 


the Comédie Francaise is not only better 
than other companies but entirely different. 
You notice that its manner is suggested 
by that great body of unwritten laws 
which none has in his keeping but every 
member has in his memory and respect. 
Many of the women are beautiful; to a 
contributed an em- 
Sut all 
and 


few, nature has not 
barrassment of physical charms. 


—old 





You 
witness the art 
of a company 
whose ancestry 
is one of sur- 
passing splen- 
dor. The tra- 
ditions of the 
place swell the 
heart, fill the 
imagination 
and incline the 
head to rever- 
ence. You feel 
that you are in 
the presence of 
something his- 
torical and con- 
The 


classicism is 


centuries. 


secrated. 


ever present— 
it is in the vi- 
tal 
matter 
often you at- 
tend the per- 
formances. 


air—no 
how 





You soon 
that a 
precious torch 


per- 
ceive 


has been passed 
on from gener- 
ation to gener- 
ation—from 
Molitre to Co- 
quelin, cadet. 
You recall the magnificence, the brilliancy, 
of the literature dedicated to this company— 
from Molitre, passing Voltaire, down to 
Sardou. With a modicum of imaginative 
endowment, you the histrionic 
geniuses who have been members of this 
corporation: Adrienne Lecouvreur, Talma, 
Samson, Mars, Rachel and Regnier. 

The curtain up, you are soon aware that 


can see 


MADEMOISELLE 


young—are 
graceful, agree- 
able, sympa- 
thetic, 
like. They 
speak with 
purity, in me- 
lodious voices: 
their gestures 
are concin- 
their 
movements 
harmonious 
and elegant, 
and their at- 
titudes always 
please the eye. 
There is 
false 
crudity, 
awkwardness, 


lady- 


nous, 


no 
note, no 


no 


no roughness. 
The men can 
command — the 
illusion of gen- 
tlemen—a 
form of dra- 
matic 
parently 
mary, yet, con- 
its 


art 





ap- 
pri- 


sidering 
practical illus- 
trations, not 
convincingly 
exponible by 
the greater part 
of actors of to-day, whose air, intonation 


LARA. 


and presence spell good-fellowship and 
familiarity rather than innate gentility. 
With the male members of the Comédie 
Francaise all is smooth and finished, har- 
monious and complete, and elaborated by 
consummate artistry. Nothing is deemed 
trivial. The minutest attention is accorded 
the smallest details. The servant who 
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takes a hat 
w or a cane 
performs 
his fune- 
tion as a 
well-or- 
dered do- 
mestic ina 
country 
famed _ for 
its graces; 
the 
quis 


mar- 
who 
removes 


his gloves 





does so 


MADAME PIERSON. © 
with 


leis- 
ure, unostentatiously, almost imperceptibly, 
occupied, seemingly, with an infinitude of 


nothings the while. M. le Bargy as. De 
Simerose in **L’Ami des 
Femmes’? instanced the 
insinuating potency of 
little things. He has a 
very brief and quiet scene 
in the second act. He is 


a nobleman who comes to 
the finalities 
of a separation from his 


agree upon 


wife. The breach is deep 
irrepa- 

Ile enters, bows 
and politely. The 
Marquise invites him to 
be seated, designating the 
He 


assumes the 


and 
rable. 


presumably 


low 


place in a gesture. 
thanks 
chair, and this is the only 
movement he makes until 
he to adieu. 
Hat and cane in one hand, 


her, 


arises say 


the other resting on his 
knee, he speaks the ex- 
painful 
without harassing empha- 


ceedingly lines 


sis or garish intonation. 
He is reposeful through- 
yet the auditor 
the few 
changes of expression 
with attention 
and hangs upon the lips 


that deliver the few lines 


out, and 


follows actor's 


intense 
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dued color to a colorless episode. He 
makes an unimpressive incident impressive. 
His attire, consisting of all the sartorial 
niceties prescribed in the Champs Elysées, 
As with all 
his colleagues, good breeding and fashion- 


he wears with reposeful ease. 


able clothes are never an aggressive quality. 

In the same piece—interpreting Jeanne 
de Simerose, the wife—Mademoiselle 
Bartet offered a perfect copy of the culti- 
vated Frenchwoman of to-day. Through- 
out the changing scenes calling for expres- 
sions of moods, sentiments and passions, in 
situations of varying morality, she never 
lost the precious birthright of a lady of 
France. Tempted, she 
who emanates from generations of refined 
ancestors; driven, self- 
defense by a vindictive admirer, she re- 
pelled him with a firmness and hauteur 


resisted as one 


later, to absolute 





with such quiet efficacy. 


Le Bargy gives a_ sub- 





MADEMOISELLE BRANDES. 
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MADEMOISELLE VANDA. 

that were not less effective because they 
were devoid of hysteria and exasperation. 
In the picture of reconciliation she ad- 
mitted her latent love for her husband with 
a yielding sweetness and fascination which 
illustrated a nature so refined 
as the summing-up of a civilization. 

But it is in ‘*Le Monde ot l'on s‘ennuie’’ 
that the new Comédie Francaise attains a 


that it was 


grace beyond the reach of other companies. 
While Pailleron’s comedy is a delicate and 
delicious satire on certain intellectual affec- 
tations of Paris society, it calls for an illus- 
tration of polish, of and of 
suavity from the men, and the highest re- 
Not a member 
of the association loses a degree in the ful- 
filment of these difficult requirements. M. 
Prudhon, though physically of generous 
mold, presents the féted and importuned 


urbanity 


finements from the women. 


esthetic exquisitely —and it were so easy 
for one of imperfect tact to render the 
character with a suspicion of caricature. 
Madame tried 
taire, may be termed a novelty in that she 


Pierson, albeit a socié- 


has changed roles. From presenting la 
jeune mariée, through the parts of grande 
dame she has just been given matronly 
She has accepted the last 


gracefully, and her Duchesse de 


characters. 
charge 


1c rj e attests 1a ler ar las me owed, 
Reville attests that | t | ll 
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not decayed. She is a genuine duchess, 
a woman who knows, but is not self-con- 
scious of, her splendid ancestry; who com- 
bats the inevitable ascendancy of democracy 
with unembittered mockery yet flouts the 
uncompromisingly defiant attitude of the 
reactionary families (families much more 
recent in heraldry than that of the Duch- 
ess) in St. Germain; who accepts Jeanne 
Raymond’s radical husband with frank ad- 
miration, observing the while, ‘*My dear 
girl, how could you have married such a 
frightful Republican?’’ then takes his arm 
affectionately: ‘‘Come, walk with me. I 
want to talk against your horrible govern- 
ment.”’ 

Her gowns are black but her mood and 
temperament are spirited; her her 
manner, befit her 
station in the old régime, but they are real, 
without simulation. She utters distin- 
guished impertinences, but everybody loves 
and forgives her. She has a thoroughly 
aristocratic temperament, but has a 
democratic mind. There is not a nuance 
of this broad yet subtle personage that 


tone, 


her carriage, one of 


she 


Madame Pierson does not suggest. 

The same by birth and blood, although 
is Suzanne 
the Duchess’ granddaughter 
Made- 


contrastingly unsophisticated, 
Villiére, 
and the jeune fille of the comedy. 


de 


MADAME DE MARSY. 
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The word 
In Made- 
moiselle Lara’s conception, Suzanne is the 
personification of the daughter of centuries 
of pur sang, with all of the exclusiveness 
which the term implies. If Mademoiselle 
Bartet’s Jeanne de Simerose up a 
civilization, Mademoiselle Lara’s Suzanne 
epitomizes unconsciously, even ingenu- 
ously, the refinements of a privileged civil- 
She is the final issue of ages of 
of especial education, of 


moiselle Lara personifies her. 


is used in its incarnate sense. 


sums 


ization. 
exclusiveness, 
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ured a few steps only, stopping at ‘*L*Ami 
Fritz’* of MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. 
M. Claretie is bolder. In the selection of 
plays as well as in histrionic method and 
scenic investiture, the director's promul- 
gation of progressive ideas is boundless. 
Included in the French company’s reper- 
tory are comedies and dramas that had hor- 
rified conservatives of twenty years ago. 
All of the dramatie productions of Theodore 
Barritre, Dumas the younger and Labiche 
are now produced in France’s chief theater, 





fastidious eti- 
quette. To 
produce this 
exquisite flow- 
rare per- 
fume—this ul- 
tra-refined 
sult—men and 
in 


er of 
re- 


women 
have 
and 
and 
and 
and 
The Ter- 
Revolu- 
tion was a pro- 
test that the 
Suzannes were 


France 
toiled 
moiled 
hungered 
fought 
bled. 
rible 


born and 


reared at too 
great a_sacri- 
For three 
hours—whilst 


tice. 


you were un- 
der the charm 
of Mademoi- 
selle Lara’s art 
—you protest- 
the 
Terror’s 





ed against 
Red 
protest. 
dear for such a rapturous creature—the 
essence of art and feminine enchantment. 
And the witchery has the vital element 
of spontaneity. 

In the 
Jules Claretie, the Comédie Francaise has 
been freed from everything that is pedantic 
and academic. In the early seventies M. 
Claretie’s predecessor, M. Perrin, endeav- 
ored to the institution from the 
rigid formality of its répertoire. He vent- 


THE LATE 


was too 


No price, you vowed, 


last decade, since the advent of 


liberate 


MADEMOISELLE HENRIOT. 


while the most 
popular play of 
Henri Murger, 
‘‘La Vie de 
Bohtme,”’ _ is 
given with sig- 
nificant  fre- 
quency. It is 
in this 
that the spirit 
of unpremedi- 
tated playful- 
ness, and the 
deep emotional 
the 
actors 





piece 


power, of 
French 
are educed. 
Mademoiselle 
du Minil as 
Musette _ pre- 
the for- 
mer character- 
istic, Mademoi- 
selle 
as Mimi 
latter. 
From the 
early days of 
Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s Mar- 
guerite Gau- 
tier, the deaths of consumptives, on the 
stage, have ever harrowed theater-goers. 
Marie Leconte had the superior art, 
the discernment and the finer 
intelligence to break with machine-like 
conventionality. Her exposition of the 
last moments of the phthisical grisette 
is a study in realism. She is 
mattress to the chair. 


sents 


Leconte 
the 





keener 


discreet 
the 
She moves slowly, gently, and her grati- 
tude to Colline and Marcel for their homely 
Her breathing is 


assisted from 


services is in her eyes. 
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slow and difticult, but the respiration is not 
rasping. There are no contortions, no 
hyperbolic clenchings. The action of the 
play continues without spasmodic displays 
She sits there 
her. Suddenly 


of exaggerated distress. 
looking steadily before 
there is a barely audible gasp. The gaze 
gradually hardens to a fixed look. The 
arms drop beside her. The head, quite 
erect, becomes more rigid. Musette, in 
going toward the table to place the plates 
for dinner, stops before Mimi and asks if 
she is feeling better. There is no response. 
Musette makes a quick step forward, puts 
her hand upon the brow of Mimi and cries: 
**Colline! Marcel! Mimi is cold.”’ 

There been no red writhings. 
Mimi has merely ceased to be. 

To find the full significance of 


have 


M. Cla- 











MADEMOISELLE LUDWIG. 
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M. JOULES CLARETIE, DIRECTOR OF THE COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 
retie’s progressive administration, one 
should see M. Guitry and Madame 
Bernhardt in ‘‘L’Aigion.’’ Both were 
for many years members of La Comédie 
Francaise. They were sociétaires of au- 
thority, Madame Bernhardt distinctly so. 
From the the 
world-famed actress was appraised as the 
new Rachel—a Rachel of finer mold. —To- 
day, there are over half a dozen actresses 


seventies to the eighties, 


(and in this seemingly sweeping estimate 
Mesdemoiselles Vanda and Ludwig are em- 
braced) in the French who 
excel the Bernhardt beyond comparison, 
for they are true and spontaneous in every 
inflection and in every role; they live their 
parts; their naturalism is attentive and 
sincere, and, in an exigency of artistry, as- 
And they are not so 
engrossed with realism as to forget beauty. 

The work of these plastic and infinitely 
impressive artists has led to the discovery 
that Madame Bernhardt’s art is a_vio- 
lent and distorted one; that she has shock- 
ing affectations mistaken, a quarter of a 
century ago, for manifestations of genius, 
that her violence, her brusqueness, 
approximate vulgarity. 

And M. Guitry (compared M. 
Claretie’s young men) is as turgid and 
mechanical as M. Rostand’s drama. 


association 


cends to poetry. 


and 


with 
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AN OFF DAY FOR WHALERS. 


OFFSHORE WHALING IN 


By 


all the sports and spectacles pro- 
vided by the Cwsars for the delec- 
of Rome or Constantinople, there 
Was none so truly imperial as that fur- 


Or 


tation 


nished by the offshore whalers of Monterey 
to those inhabiting the coast of their bay. 
Kings and emperors have wandered world- 
the excitement of  pig- 
spearing or lion-potting; but the hot and 
arduous pursuit of the monarch of the 
and the final battle royal with the 
maddened whale, are and 
exhilarating to which these august sports- 
The game 
requires an arena too vast to be circum- 
scribed by any sculptured coliseum. But, 
in the Bay of Monterey and its sheltering 
heights of the Santa Lucia range, 
both arena and coliseum 
commodious for the sport and 
equipped with benches for spectators in 
myriads. Neither is there lacking a con- 


wide to enjoy 


seas, 
joys fierce 


men have been strangers. 


nature 
has supplied 


amply 








HIGH SURF AT LOVERS POINT. 
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EDWARD BERWICK 


tinuous supply of prey, nor men of mettle 
to enter the lists in deadly combat. So 
life are the 
waters of the bay that scientific solvers of 
problems gather from 
afar to avail themselves of this abundance. 
The riches 
(sardines in shoals like glittering rivers of 
molten metal), and they, too, flock from 
right whales, _ fin- 

sulphur-bottoms, 


notable for abounding marine 
knotty piscatorial 


whales also appreciate its 


afar—sperm-whales, 
backs, humpbacks, 
California killers and 
Rarest of these is the sperm-whale; the 
other 
though each 


vrays, grampuses. 


kinds are comparatively common, 
its special time on the 

The best 
in any one year was a kill of seventy-six 
of all and This 
long ago; for values of bone and oil have 
been for the last decade so depressed that 
schools of whales have gamboled unharmed 


along these rocky shores, swallowing sar- 


has 


whaler’s calendar. record made 


sorts sizes. was long, 
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GREENER GUNS. 
dines by the ton, and by their spoutings 
and sportings affording endless gratifica- 
tion to many visitors from the Eastern 
and Middle States. Now prices are once 
more remunerative, and the art 
and mystery of whaling is carried on in 
full view of the tourist, as he reclines in 
his tally-ho on the road to Cypress Point, 
the wave-worn  sleepy- 
hollows scooped in the rocks at Pacific 
Grove. Here Lovers’ Point juts out sev- 
eral hundred yards into Monterey Bay and 


whole 


or lounges in 


swarthy, hirsute and muscular—José Pedro, 
a born whale-killer, with eye trained to 
divine the devious deep-sea meanderings of 
vagrant humpbacks’ between blowing- 
times; right hand on trigger-wire, left on 
the butt of his Greener swivel-gun, there 
he stands, alert to fire his harpoon the 
moment those glossy black monsters can 
be approached within gunning distance. 
And gunning distance for harpoons is no 
long range, ‘‘twenty fathom’’ (whalers do 
their reckoning in fathoms) being an 
extreme shot. For, though the Greener 
gun takes a charge of fourteen drams of 
powder, the harpoon is a weighty missile 
cumbered with a long and heavy whale- 
line, inch-thick, attached to a loop sliding 
in a central Just in front of the 
gun lies a twenty-eight-fathom length of 
the line, mathematically coiled so as to fly 
free from kink or snarl when Pedro pulls 
trigger. Connected with this, and coiled 
with equal care in a tub amidships, is six 
hundred fathoms more; for one needs half 
a mile of line to play a catch that meas- 
ures as much as one hundred feet long, 
and goes at double the gait of the swiftest 
ocean greyhound. Moreover, once fast to 
a whale there's no let go short of cutting 
the the harpoon is specially 
made to stay where it is put. Four feet 
from iron, it is 


slot. 


rope, for 


long, forged toughest 





proffers tier above tier of rifted 
ridges of gray granite rounded 
off to a smoothness comfortable 
and inviting to spectators. It 
the ad- 
vantage of being equally at- 
tractive to the whales. 

Hither, at sunrise, on a sea all 
crimson and silver and _ pearl, 
the bright-blue whale- 

for humpbacks have 
been sighted from the crow’s- 
the Soldiers’ 
Cemetery Reservation 
Heights. In four 
stalwart oarsmen bend to their 
long sweeps, speeding for the 
Point, 
where the whales were last seen 
Eager in the bow 
of the first, stands Jos¢ Pedro, 
captain of the company, a Port- 
uguese of immense physique, 


possesses inestimable 





come 
boats; 
nest ashore near 
on 


each boat 


west side of Lovers’ 


spouting. 





CAPT, JOSE PEDRO READY TO FIRE THE HARPOON. 
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fitted barbed 


point. 


with a ten-inch hinged 
Shot from the gun, this point is 


kept in line with the shaft by means of a 


wooden pin. When the wounded victim 
makes his first terrified and terrific plunge, 
this pin snaps, and the hinged point turns 
at right angles to the shaft, anchoring it 
immovably in the flesh. But, see yonder! 
Within three hundred yards of the boat's 
nose, close inshore, there loom up sud- 
denly what look like smooth black 
rocks, and from the center of each there 
shoots up a graceful jet of water, twenty 
feet in the air, falling in sparkling spray, 
rainbow-tinted, on the glittering sea. 
Quickly at Pedro’s signal the sweeps 
are shipped, that their flash or splash may 
not scare the game, cach oarsman seizing 
a short, broad paddle, and with these the 
boat is noiselessly sped toward the spout- 
ing whales. Silveira, captain of the com- 
panion boat, has also hastened up, to get 
if possible the honor of first shot; but 
sight or sound has alarmed the quarry, and 
rounding their backs and throwing up 
their huge tails, they dive and make head- 
the With a will the 
once bend to their long 
the with twenty-foot 
blade, heading as Pedro's trained instincts 
direct. Vainly they lash the water, for 
the speed of a suspicious whale laughs at 


two 


long for open sea. 


pullers more 


sweeps, steersman, 











AT THE TRY-WORKS. HAULING UP THE WHALE, 


After a few 
and the 
Point. 


efforts. 
abandoned, 


their ineffectual 
miles the 
boats again rendezvous at Lovers’ 

By this, the pearl and silver of the 
early morning’s sea has been ruffled by 
the rising breeze that  blackens its 
mirrored surface, and drives far inland 
the cooling Whales are now 
more easily approached, for the lapping 
of the waves is like the sound of dipping 
oars, and the sheen of flashing blades is 
Fortune 
again 
from 
Cau- 


chase is 


sea-fog. 


concealed by the moving waters. 
is favorable this morning, and 
humpbacks are sighted coming in 





Pies 





THE RETURN OF THE WHALEBOAT. 


Point Pinos lighthouse. 
the manceuver, 
nearer 


tiously boats 


creeping and nearer 
their prey as they slowly round 
Point and 
ward toward Organ 

whither Silveira’s boat 
dashes to intercept them in case 
Pedro’s harpoon fails. But 
scarcely has the latter rounded 
the point, when up within 


east- 
Rock, 


now 


Lovers’ move 


thirty yards of his boat rises 
a lustrous, jetty old bull. Quick 
as thought lightens and thun- 
ders the Greener gun, while the 
whale-line tears over the boat's 
A flash, a splash, and 
a hole in the water tell where 
the whale had For a 
second all is quiet, as the hurt 
leviathan, with the deadly har- 
poon plunged deep in his flesh 
behind the left flipper, sulks at 





gunwale. 


been. 
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ence has taught him how to 
make the most of every inch. 
After an hour's tearing and 
racing, weakened by loss of 
blood and ineffectual strain, the 
quarry tires and the speed 
slackens, so that at breathing- 
times the boat can gradually 
draw nearer. Little by little 
the distance is lessened, as the 
line is hauled in and again 
carefully coiled in the tub 
ready for possible emergencies. 
Once more, as we get within 
range, Pedro stands by his 
gun, this time charged with the 
feathered which 
explodes in the whale’s ‘‘life,’’ 
as the whaler calls the vitals. 
Up, within thirty yards of 
the muzzle, rises the catch, a 
fine fat bull, and in a twink- 
ling the gun is trained and the 


bomb - lance 








CUTTING BLUBBER FROM A GRAY WHALE. 


the bottom of the bay. Scant time has the 
crew for a hasty ‘* Hurrah!’ 


caps, when, stung by the rankling barb, 


and wave of 


the alarmed monster tears away, towing 
the boat behind him at more than race- 
horse speed. East, west, north, south, 


he dashes in mad endeavor to free himself 
from the hurtful harpoon and its ominous 
attachment. 

Play the man now, O Pedro, for on 
your skill and judgment depend not only 
the capture of the whale but the very 
lives of your crew! Warily handle the 
line, O steersman, for one wrong move of 
yours as your catch and twists 
may send your craft to perdition! Cling 
to your seats, ye pullers, lest a too sudden 
jerk land you in a watery grave! See the 
water flying in sheets of spray from the 
sharp bows of the rushing boat, cutting 
through the sea at a pace that is simply 
terrific ! 

But cool and collected in- the 
stands the captain, calmly and shrewdly 
watching the rope as it passes through a 
lead-lined slot in the nose and 
round a loggerhead in the stern. Half a 
mile of line sounds long; but when your 
game runs a mile a minute, every fathom 
has to be made much of in playing him, 
and Pedro's quarter-of-a-century’s experi- 


doubles 


prow 


boat's 


trigger pulled. Alas! for the 
sheets of spray that have drenched the boat, 
That 
chance gone, good fortune seems to have 
gone with it. What with the 
spray dashing from the bows or the splash- 
ings from the huge flukes of the whale, 


for the treacherous gun misses fire. 


eternal 


three several times the luckless gun misses 
fire. The old bull, collecting his wits 
once more, now breaks for the 
rushing northward straight for Santa Cruz. 
Three—four—tfive miles, on goes the boat. 


oO} yen sea, 

















BLUBBER. 


REMOVING THE 
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slackens, for even 
Again 


the glossy 


Now the line once more 
old bulls must have air 
the appeers 
black hide. This time the gun works to 
a charm, and deep in the monster’s vitals 
plunges the deadly bomb, exploding with 
horribly bloody effect. In an instant oars 
are out and the boat sheers off rapidly. 
Nor is the precaution one whit too soon! 


or drown. 


above wavelets 


In throes of dying agony the maddened 
mammal lashes the water into gory foam, 
spouting huge jets of blood which 
rhe multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green, one red."’ 


His blind rushes and plunges make the 
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On the third day, the gases which 
are generated in the whale’s carcass 


sause the body to float, and at early morn 
the hardy of the sea tow their 
harvest home. With favorable breezes, 
sails make the work lightsome; otherwise, 
eight stout oarsmen in two boats labori- 
ously pull the black floating island to 
the try-works, close to Monterey. 

Here it is made fast by a huge chain 
and cable attached to one of the flippers; 
the shore end of the cable being coiled on 
a wooden capstan on the bluff where the 
At the next high tide 
the ‘‘ship-keepers’’ and ‘*blubber-carriers’’ 


toilers 


try-pots stand. 








STRIPPING BLUBBER FROM A CALF; 


THE 
dying moment one of extreme peril for 


boat and crew. Almost every whaler has 


his story to tell of boats ‘‘stove in’’ by 
the ‘‘ram*’ of a desperate whale or a stroke 
from its tremendous flukes. Though 


these experiences are good to tell, no one 
is anxious to endure their repetition, and 
Pedro's wise strategy keeps the boat at a 
Fortune also returns 
to him, for after a few more struggles, 


respectful distance. 


terrific in their violence, the huge carcass 
sinks fathoms deep in the ocean. 

When bottom is reached, the harpoon 
line is buoyed, and the boats renew their 
hunt, returning home as time and hunt- 
ing prospects dictate. 








MOTHER ANCHORED IN THE DISTANCE. 

(as the shore workers are called) man this 
capstan, and float the carcass as high up 
on the white sand beach as the water 
permits. The work of stripping the 
blubber then commences. For this a 
whole armory is needed—long-handled 


blubber spades, narrow and keen-edged, 
huge hooks and 
knives, some with two handles for ‘‘minc- 
Stretchers too, made 
wide and fiat, carry 
much blubber fellows 
stagger under up the inclined plane from 


and forks, tremendous 


ing.*’ there are 


long enough to as 


as two. stout can 


the beach to the mincing-vats on the 
rocks above. 
And now the leader cuts the first 
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‘*scarf’’ under the flipper. As his spade 
makes its way through the glossy, jet-black 
skin, the blubber, white and _ glistering, 
shows beneath, looking for all the world 
like the solid fat on the back of a mam- 
moth hog. Two or three parallel cuts, a 
foot apart or more, follow; the result- 
ing strips are divided transversely and 
dexterously separated from the underlying 
mountain of flesh. These slabs of oily 
whiteness are then grabbed with long- 
handled hooks or forks, thrown on the 
stretchers, and carried by two powerful 
bearers up the inclined plane, which is 
kept carefully sanded, to the vats. 

Here it is again cut and minced until 
in suitable condition for the try-pots. 
These are set in masonry, and each has a 


ward. Care must be taken in filling these 
immense casks that the oil is not too hot, 
or the heat will shrink the staves and the 
oil escape. The cooper is no unimportant 
functionary in the company; and when he 
certifies that the hoops are all tight, and 
the bungs well driven home, the full 
casks are rolled up to the remada, or 
brush-shed, where they are till 
shipping-day. 
After all the 
meat have been 
remains are towed out to sea next high 
tide, and serve to attract hosts of birds 
and shoals of fish. Years when 
whaling was so profitable as to be steadily 
followed, the shores of Monterey Bay were 
frequented by that greatest among sea- 


stored 


bone, blubber and fat 
removed, the unsightly 


ago, 











CUTTING BLUBBER FROM A 


capacity of four barrels. The furnace 
below is fed with the exhausted blubber 
that has been boiled in the kettles, but 
still contains enough carbon to burn 
fiercely, and emit a dense black smoke, 
not overgrateful to other nostrils than 
of born whalers. Besides the try- 
pots there are more caldrons, known as 
fat-lean which the tongue and 
such other parts as are notably oleaginous 
are boiled with water, the resulting oil 
being skimmed off and barreled. <A 
barrel of supposed to measure 
thirty-one and one-half gallons, and whalers 
reckon by the barrel; but, as a matter of 
fact, the all and 
sizes from huge tuns and hogsheads down- 


those 


pots, in 


oil is 


cooperage is of sorts 








HUMPBACK WHALE. 

the giant 
This bird 
leave his 


birds, the albatross, 
fulmar (Ossifraga gigantea). 
then found it to his interest to 
haunts in the southern hemisphere. and 
feed his fill on abundance 
and variety, off California's coasts. With 
the decline of whaling he again withdrew 
for many y not one 
has been seen here. At present, the peli- 


barring 


dead whale, in 


southward, and ars 


cans are the largest sea-birds that come 


and 
very 


these, with western gulls 
cormorants, fairly abound 
tame. One local industry is the making 
of pelican skins into fire-screens for sale to 
tourists, as a variety on souvenir spoons. 
One interesting ‘feature of the offshore 
whaling is that it is carried on under 


inshore; 


and are 
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coéperative methods. Every man, be he 
captain or blubber-carrier, gets his pay in 
The captain takes one 
barrel in sixteen; boat-steerers, coopers 
and ship-keepers, one in thirty-five; while 
oarsmen and blubber-carriers get only one 
in fifty. The owner of the boats, who 
also provides all the gear and ammunition, 
as well as board for the men, gets what 
there is left. 

The capital employed is small, each boat 
fully equipped costing under five hundred 
These boats are strongly built 


a share of the oil. 


dollars. 


and well braced; their length is thirty 
feet, and six the extreme width.  Har- 


poons and the large feathered lance-bombs 
cost four dollars apiece. The former can 
be used repeatedly; as, though crooked 
and bent by the violent struggles of the 
whale, they are rarely lost, 
unless extreme peril compels the 
captain to cut the line and lose his catch. 
These bent harpoons can be straightened 
and resharpened by any ordinary black- 
Hand-lances are not so much used 


captured 


some 


smith. 
now, the Greener gun affording longer range. 

Not only the fierce excitement but the 
element of speculation makes the business 
of whale-hunting attractive. Any day 
the boats leave shore they may make a 
**kill’’ that will bring in three thousand 
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STRIPPED CARCASS, TO BE REMOVED BY THE TIDE. 
miner till his dying day retains the sure 
and certain hope that he is ‘‘bound to 
strike it rich’’ if he keeps on long enough, 
our whaler realizes that there are 
whales as big and fat in the ocean of 
to-day as any that bubbled in the try-pots 
of the past. So, when skies are stormy, 
or whales wandering far away in distant 
deeps, he consoles himself with recounting 
the traditions of fabulous yields of former 
**kills’’?; and, solaced with the delights of 


pedro or poker, he awaits the day when 


so 











to four thousand dollars. As the gold- weather and whales again call to action. 
= SS 




















VENTRAL 


VIEW OF HUMPBACK WHALE, 


SHOWING FLUTINGS AND MARKINGS. 


























“ FAMILY 


HOW INDIAN 


By HELEN M. 


()° the original Indian tribes, perhaps 

least is known of the Pomos, of north- 
western California. According to legend- 
ary history they were created in Be-lo-ki 
(Oat Valley, now called Potter Valley). 
The food appointed for their use was fur- 
by the (God) from a 
watertight basket; to this they 


nished Coyote 
conical, 
fell heir. 

Beginning life with a piece of divine 
workmanship for a copy, it is not to be 
wondered at that to-day the world holds 
no more proficient workers in the art of 
basket-making. 

Unlike the of the 
south, the Pomos have peacefully enjoyed 
the which the little mountain- 
encircled spot affords; plodding on through 
uneventful lives, doing what is positively 


nomads north and 


seclusion 


necessary to their being, and devoting 
much time to sociability. The weaving 
of baskeis is done more as a_ pleasant 


pastime than as labor, progressing slowly 
at odd intervals, much like a lady’s piece 
of embroidery. The work contined 
almost entirely to women of middle age. 


is 


BASKETS 


JEWELS.” 


ARE MADE. 

CARPENTER 

The young lack without 
goodly supply of which no Indian basket 
A touch of civilization 
more less distasteful, 


persistence, a 
is ever finished. 
the work 
and as their numbers are surely and steadily 


renders or 


growing less, it becomes more difficult 
each year to procure specimens. <A few 


years hence and they will be a thing of 
the past. 
Collecting material is slow and laborious. 


It is usually done in the summer and 
early fall. Since the whites own the 
country, the gathering even of common 


willows is attended with difficulty, as the 
farmer values them to prevent wash-outs. 

For the other necessary articles, jour- 
neys must be made to the mountains and 


caions, the lake and the seashore. 


Baskets may be divided into three 
classes—the coarse burden-baskets, do- 
mestic baskets, and ‘‘family jewels’’; 


seven different weaves being employed. 
The large, coarse-meshed, conical bas- 
kets are made of the unpeeled willows, 
in what the natives denominate the psher- 
and answer all the 


con (fish-net) weave, 
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rieties are usually made 
by men who are too old 
to go out as day-labor- 
ers, and are the only kinds 
devoid of some sort of 
decoration, except a short- 
handled,  frying-pan- 
shaped affair, which is 
used in beating off the 
seeds of plants into 
closer-woven _ baskets. 
This last-named is the 
only basket to which a 
handle is attached, and 
lids, such as some tribes 
make, are not known. 
Willow shoots, stripped 
of the bark, are used in 
nearly all the weaves, to 
give shape and strength, 
while closely over them 
are wound and woven the 
roots of slough-grass 
(Carex Mendocinoensis), 
which form a groundwork 
purposes of a wheelbarrow or job wagon. varying in color from a delicate cream to 
Of the same weave and material are baskets light ocher. 
for trapping and carrying fish, but in shape Baskets fill all the requirements of 
they more closely resembie a , 
well-filled Christmas stocking. 
And of the same nature is the 
granary basket, reaching three 
feet or more in diameter and 











STORAGE-BASKET, UNFINISHED, FOUR FEET IN DIAMETER. 


china, hardware, peram- 
bulators and trunks. 
Many of the baskets for 
domestic uses, and nearly 
all the finer decorated 
ones, are made in the coil 
weave, which gives great 
strength and almost the 
firmness of a 




















about the 
same in 
height. 
These va- 
wooden vessel. 
Three small wil- 
lows, side by side, 
are laid upon the 











BURDEN-BASKET. SIFTER. FISHTRAPS. 
BABY-BASKET. TAR-WEED BEATER. 
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METHOD OF WEAVING. 


last 


round; a stitch at a time the grass- 
root fiber passes over them solidly, beneath 


one willow of the previous round, the 
thread being constantly dampened in a 
cup of water—or, still more conveniently, 
in the mouth—before passing through a 
little opening made by an awl. 

All baskets of the coil weave are deco- 
rated with either the red-bud, 
maidenhair fern (Adiantum), or bark from 
the roots of tule (Scirpus). The fern is 
most highly prized, because it is fine and 


stems of 


naturally jet-black. The tule is the 
same color after being buried in wil- 
low ashes for several hours. 

The designs are conventional, rep- 
resenting in their crude way mount- 
ains, valleys, trees, quail, and very 
rarely figures of men and animals. 
When a_ continuous design runs 

around the basket, a little 
space may always be 
found which looks like a 
miscalculation. It is 
nothing of the sort, but 
left for the Evil Spirit to 
find an exit. 

In with 
these designs are feathers 
from the crest of the 

woodpecker, mallard-duck and quail, and 
from the breast of the lark, bluebird 
and oriole, unfailingly arranged with due 
artistic regard to harmony of color. 
Such baskets, with pendants of beads 
tipped with elliptical bits of polished 
abalone shell (the conventional idea of a 
star), a frill of quail topknots, just beneath 
a line of milk-white wampum around 
the rim, are ‘‘family jewels,’’ which after 
being carefully washed on the inside to 
insure the eyesight of the are 
suitable for matrimonial 
barter or funeral gifts. 


connection 


weaver, 
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IN A MYSTERIOUS WAY. 


By VANCE THOMPSON, 


A. T the top of the page, Penrhyn Duff 
vg had written, in bold, black letters, 
‘‘Chapter XXI.’" He stared for a while 
at the paper, and then rose and paced the 
room, giving his thoughts the rein. He 
was determined that this should be the 
strongest chapter in his novel—this chapter 
in which hero and villain, the opposing 
forces of good and evil, met for the final 
struggle. From the very beginning of the 
story the villain’s fate had been foreshad- 
owed. He was to win fortune and good 
He was to gain the hand of the 
dimity heroine of the novel, and then at 


repute. 


the height of his success—on the eve of 
be struck down 
by the hand of an assassin. It was not 
without satisfaction that Duff brooded over 
this scene, for 


his marriage—he was to 


was based on his 
He was in reality 
the hero who loved and strove and failed ; 
and the conquering villain of his tale was 
a sketch, or perhaps a caricature, of his 
rival, Gerson, who had won the dimity 
maid. Indeed, he had built the scaffold- 
ing of his book out of the wreckage of his 
own unhappy love. It was at once the 
monument and record of the best year in 
his life—the year in which he had loved, 
hoped, suffered, lost and grown strong. 
43 


his novel 


own adventures in life. 
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And now this novel which he had written 
with the blood of his heart was almost fin- 
ished. Only one problem remained—how 
should he die, this villain of the unfinished 
book? 

As he paced to and fro in his room, 
Penrhyn Duff's mind buzzed uneasily round 
the problem. Should his puppet be way- 
laid in the street? Or slain in his house 
by a casual burglar? Should he be 
thrown from a pier-head by larcenous 
dock-rats?’ The novelist went to the win- 
dow and drew the curtains. He looked 
out into West Thirteenth Street, where a 
little flurry of snow went whistling in the 
wind, and a few sparrows, ruffled and alert, 
hopped toand fro. An occasional delivery- 
wagon rattled over the cobble-stones; 
a few passers-by turned in from Sixth 
Avenue and hurried past huddled in frieze 
or furs. The dying winter was making 
one last stand in New York, before it re- 
treated sullenly toward its matrix in the 
north. For a little while Penrhyn Duff 
watched the sparrows miming the play of 
humanity. Then his mind went back to 


the problem of his book. 


Across the way was a row of three-story 
houses—gray brick, overclambered with 
ivy. He stared at them vacantly, brood- 
ing on Chapter XXI. Suddenly he was 
attracted. by a face in the window directly 
opposite that in which he stood. It was a 
second-story window, uncurtained, with a 
yellow shade half-way down. The face 
that looked out at him was dark, evasive, 
weak—hollow cheeks, a peaked chin, a 
sharp nose, black eyes set hollowly under 
haggard brows. 

‘*An odd creature, that,’’ thought the 
novelist. ‘‘I wondér whether it is man 
or woman. A strange face—I must use 
that type some time.’’ 

A trifle disturbed, he went back to the 
table and read the last few pages of his 
manuscript. It seemed to be all right. 
The characters lived and marched. The 
chief defect, it struck him, was that the 
story lacked explosions. And here in 
Chapter XXI, it was evident, there must 
be a swift and startling scene. He pon- 
dered on schemes of assassination. He felt 
that opportune footpads and ruined, venge- 
ful speculators were elementary and crude. 
In real life things did not accomplish them- 
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selves thus. As he twisted the problem 
this way and that, he heard footsteps 
outside on the stairs, coming from the 
apartment above his own, and he threw 
open the door. 

‘*Mincopie?’’ he said. “‘‘Good! If 
there’s a man who can help me out, it is 
you. Can you give me a few minutes?’’ 
John Mincopie came in. He was a big, 
red-faced man, with a mustache far too 
black for his grayish hair. He was dressed 
well enough in black clothes, but the 
large diamond in his scarf betrayed his 
rank in life. He had somewhat the air 
of a minor politician or of a racing-man, 
and was in fact a little of each, though 
officially he was a detective, old in years 
and experience, at Police Headquarters in 
Mulberry Street. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘It’s this interminable story,’ 
Duff. ‘‘I’m mired again.’’ 

‘*Why don’t you drop it and go to work 
like a grown man?’’ Mincopie asked. 

‘*Go to work?’’ the younger man re- 
peated, bringing his hand down on the pile 
of manuscript. ‘‘Why, this is work a 
galley-slave would refuse. Try it, John! 
Put yourself at this table every day and 
try to write something original—and -you 
will know what work is. One of the best 
of us, a writer whose verse and prose are 
fresh to-day after a hundred years, used 
to say that he never would have written a 
line if he could have found a job of split- 
ting matches.”’ 

The detective took a cigar from the box 
on the table, bit off the end—with the 
horrible ease wherewith an Indian juggler 
bites off the head of a snake—struck a 
light, and settled himself in an arm-chair. 
They had known each other for six years, 
ever since Penrhyn Duff was a_ night 
police-reporter at Headquarters. The de- 
tective admired this young man. There 
was something cold and masculine, some- 
thing at once forceful and repressed, about 
him, that appealed to one whose business 
it was to study character. Duff had the 
look of a man who was destined to go far. 
He was rather short, but broad-shouldered, 
and thick in the chest; there was room in 
his body for sound digestive organs and 
space for expanding lungs. The young 
man’s face was bony and harsh, but the 


b ] 


said 
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eyes were good—clear, steady, with a 
metallic sparkle of steel in them. Duff, 
on his part, had more than a casual regard 
for the detective. There were many 
points where their interests in life met. 
Dwelling in the same house, as they did, 
they had got into the habit of looking in 
on each other, of dining together, of dis- 
cussing their projects with more directness 
than is usual among acquaintances. 

‘* Well, let’s hear what you’re up 
against,’’ John Mincopie said, when he 
had arranged for his comfort. 

‘*Tt's this, you see,’’? Duff explained, 
hesitating now and then to find the exact, 
daily words that would appeal to his com- 
panion’s intelligence. ‘‘I've got a villain 
in the story. You remember, I’ve told 
you about him before. He robs the decent 
chap, my hero, first of his fortune, then of 
his sweetheart. Now, just before he is to 
marry the girl I want to kill him off in 
some mysterious way. It must be a bolt 
from the blue. An inexplicable provi- 
dence must intervene. It must be like the 
tumbling down of the old house in ‘Little 
Dorrit’—chance coming to the rescue. 
Do you understand, John? I want a good 
murder. Not footpads or second-story 
men; nothing commonplace.’’ 

His mind kindled, for nothing so quick- 
ens thought talking to some one— 
Molitre was wisest when he tried his plays 


as 


on his cook. 

‘‘Now, if I could use electricity,’’ Duff 
suggested. 

‘*That’s all right,’’ said the detective, 
‘‘if your fellow is a lineman.”’ 

‘*Nonsense! He’s a rich man—a broker 
—a swell; what should he be doing up a 
telegraph pole?’’ the writer exclaimed. 

‘*T see, I see,’’ Mincopie retorted, un- 
smiling. ‘‘I’ve heard something about a 
broker and a young in love and the 
girl and all that, before now.”’ 

**T dare say you have,’’ Duff answered, 
laughing, ‘‘but I've got over it, John, 
you may be sure, or I couldn’t make a 
novel out of it. We can’t write the things 


man 


we feel—only the things we have felt. 
But listen a moment. There’s an idea in 


this electricity. You see, my villain has 
to die. You've read about this wireless 
telegraphy, have you not? Jove!’ he ex 
claimed, catching fire at the idea, ‘‘what a 
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scheme ‘t would be! You can transmit a 
message through a hundred miles of space, 
without wires—now, why couldn’t I send 
a fatal voltage of electricity across the 
street, for instance, without wires or any 
visible conductor? I tell you the thing 
could be done. At least,’’ he added, con- 
servatively, ‘‘in a novel.’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ said John Mincopie, 
slowly. ‘‘It sounds wild. That’s the 
trouble with you writers. You walk all 
round the block to get to the shop next 
door. It don’t stand to reason. If you 
want to kill a man, why, go and do it. 
The police? It’s not because we’re so 
clever that they ain’t more murders com- 
mitted—no, it’s because the crooks don’t 
know their business. Take the Crasket 
case. What did Crasket do? He waits 
until he gets his man alone. Dark street, 
nobody in sight but the man he’s laying 
for.- Well, he shoots him and runs. What 
happens? Why, there’s a fellow who has 
the toothache and can’t sleep, so he’s look- 
ing out of a fourth-story window and sees 
our little Mr. Crasket, cutting down the 
avenue. You see, Crasket was a fool, and 
I got him in just: three hours and he’s in 
Sing Sing now.. He didn’t have brains 
enough to know that there’s no use of 
going into a dark street, for there’s always 
some fellow with the toothache, looking 
out. ofa window. There alwaysis! Or 
if it ain’t him it’s a baby that’s had the 
colic and kept the mother awake, or it’s 
the patrolman having a smoke in the area, 
but there's. always some one, and—so we 
get, our -man.”’ 

‘*That. Bounds right,’’ said Penrhyn. 
‘*That’s a good theory, John.’’ ‘ 

‘*Sounds right ?’’ said the detective. 
‘* Why; I. ain’t been twenty-eight years 
on the force not to know my business. If 
the crooks was clever they’d do just the 
opposite. Suppose—here,’’ said the de- 
tective,’ leaning forward, for the subject 
woke him out of his physical sluggishness, 
**suppose you've done a job and you know 
the police want you. What do you do? 
Go hide in the woods or in some country 
village? No—that only makes you con- 
spicuous. You hide yourself among three 
million New Yorkers and then it’s a long 
chase. That’s right, ain't it?’’ 

‘*A commonplace of crime,’’ said Duff. 
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‘Good! Now want to kill Ger- 
son—-—"’ 

‘*Hold on, hold on,’’ Duff cried, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘don’t mix things up like that. This 
is fiction, not fact. My broker has 
another name, by the way, and he exists 
only in a_ novel. However, 
How is his unknown enemy—some ruined 
victim or other—going to kill him?’’ 

‘*Just as I’ve suggested. He’s a swell, 
you Then he goes to the opera. 
Now coming out there’s a crowd. People 
stream into Broadway and Thirty-ninth 
Street—thousands of them all hurrying to 
get It’s raining a bit. 
People are hoisting umbrellas and jostling 

Fellows shouting out carriage 
Confusion, don’t you see. Now 
You stab him in 


you 


go on. 


say. 


home to 


supper. 


each other. 


numbers. 
you get near your man. 


the back or you shoot him with one of 
those little revolvers that don’t make no 
more noise than that,’’ and the detective 


snapped his thick fingers. 

‘‘And a dozen men would lay hands on 
me,’’ said the novelist. 

‘‘Not they; they’d cackle like a lot of 
hens and suspect each other or think of 
You have dropped the revolver 
and walked quietly away. Of course, we 
might trace you,’’ Mincopie added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and it would be better to 
alibi. But that’s easy. You're 
out with a friend and he does not notice 
exactly when you leave him, or you have 
some one in your room and the clock is 
wrong—oh, there are a dozen ways 

Duff laughed. 

‘*T believe you’re right, John,’’ he said. 
‘‘That’s very much better than electro- 
cution at long range—for a novel, at all 
events. It has realism, and then one ought 
to be able to make a stunning scene out 
of the crowd coming from the opera, the 
falling rain, the sudden shock of tragedy. 
It’s good,’’ he went on; ‘‘you had better 
leave Headquarters and go in for story- 
writing. 

‘*Thanks,’* said Mincopie, as he tossed 
away the butt of his cigar and got to his 
feet, ‘‘but I might uot be able to find a 
friend to supply the brains—everybody 
ain’t so lucky as you.’’ 

Left alone, Penrhyn Duff paced the room 


suicide. 


have an 





” 


again, brooding over John Mincopie’s 
suggestion. He paused at the window and 
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glanced, involuntarily, across the street. 
The light had little. He 
some one come to the window in the house 


waned a saw 
opposite and touch the spring that rolled 
up the yellow shade. He could not see 
very well whether it was man or woman, 
but again he noticed the face, haggard and 
weak, with great dark eyes looking out of 


it. And the eyes held him. It seemed 
as though the street had shrunk to a 


2xand’s-breadth and he were staring close 
and straight into those black, troubled 
eyes. 

‘‘That would be the person to do it,”’ 
he thought, and the story began to shape 
itself, swiftly, in flashlight pictures. ‘*My 
villain wronged him, some- 
where in a far-away past, and now sud- 
denly he comes and takes vengeance. He 
would do it,’’ Penrhyn Duff repeated, and 
then went on in the staccato way of him 
who thinks aloud: ‘‘He buys a _ small 
revolver, one of those that hardly make 
any noise; he goes to the opera-house— 
that’s it; the villain, his villain and mine, 
is there to-night, and after the last act he 
comes out with the crowd; my little mur- 
derer gets close to him, very close, on the 
left-hand side, and thrusts the revolver 
under the fellow’s arm, a little back of the 
heart, and fires—the villain falls dead. The 
murderer drops the pistol, loses himself 
in the crowd and walks quietly home.’?’ 

With a habitual gesture, the novelist ran 
his hand over his eyes; it seemed to him 
that he came out of a dream—or out of 
one of concentrated 
thought in which poems are written and 
great was a second 
before he found himself; he looked 
across the street the window in the op- 
posite house was empty—merely a glim- 
mering square in the gray wall. He went 
back to his table and made a hurried draft 
of Chapter XXI; he wrote with more than 
his usual incisiveness, and the scene of the 


would have 


those moments of 


made; it 
when 


inventions 


murder moved, rapid and real, like a cine- 
matographic picture. 


II. 
That night Penrhyn Duff was to dine 
with Szomory, the music-critic, at his 
hotel. As usual, Szomory, benevolent and 


unhurried, rolled in a half-hour late, but 
the smile of welcome on his full-fleshed face 
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—that face of an antique Roman emperor 
—was ample apology. They dined slowly. 

‘*It’s ‘Carmen’ to-night, ’’ said Szomory. 
‘‘T don’t think I shall stay it out. Of 
course, there is Calvé. But it takes more 
than Calvé to compensate for hearing ‘Car- 
men’ the tenth time.’’ 

‘*Come to my den,’’ Duff suggested, 
‘‘and have a pow-wow—pipe and talk.’’ 

** After the second act, then,’’ Szomory 


agreed. ‘‘I must do half my duty any- 


way.’’ 

The curtain was already up when they 
reached the critics’ seats, well forward on 
the center-aisle. After the first act, they 
strolled about the lobbies, chatting with the 
men they knew. They saw Gerson, hand- 
some, dark and suave, lolling in the door 
of the smoking-room. Szomory, who 
knew every one, lounged up and spoke to 
him. Duff turned on his heel and went 
back to his seat. In spite of his boasts, 
the hurt in his heart was not quite well; 
he could not forget the happiness of which 
he had been robbed, and it was small 
solace to remember that he had pilloried 
Gerson as the villain of an unprinted novel. 
He sat there—in a world made beautiful 
with lights and perfumes, jewels and the 
shoulders of women—sullen and 
uneasy. A clinging sense of his own un- 
happiness was round him. . He felt a need 
of confession. When Szomory returned, 
he wanted to tell him all about it—where 
he had first met her—what she had said 
and what his reply had been—how Gerson 
had come between them—all the common- 
place story that to him seemed so individ- 
ual and exceptional; but he did not know 
how to lead up to the subject and they sat 
out the act in friendly silence. 

When the curtain fell, they went back 
to Szomory’s hotel and the critic sat at a 
table in the café and began his criticism, 
now writing a line or two and then paus- 
ing to bandy familiar jests with the wait- 
ers. Duff wandered aimlessly about the 
hotel, waiting; at last he lit a cigar and 
strolled out into Broadway. It was the 
hour in which, for him, New York made 
herself most beautiful—draped in a wintry 
night, all spangled with electric-lights and 
flaring gas-jets. He wandered, paying 
little heed to the time, drowning his un- 
happiness in the heady charm of Broadway 


white 
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—a charm made up of light and sudden 
shadows, of the laughter of women and the 
iron clangor of hoof-beats and passing 
wheels. When he returned he found 
Szomory waiting for him in the lobby of 
the hotel, genially impatient. The snow 
had begun to fall again and the cable-cars 
were packed with a homing crowd from 
the theaters, so they took a cab to West 
Thirteenth Street. Duff led the way to 
his rooms on the second floor, and stirred 
up the fire in the library until it blazed a 
welcome. Then they drew up easy-chairs 
and discussed the books and men, the 
women and thoughts, that interested them. 

‘*How is the novel coming on?’’ Szo 
mory asked at one moment. 

‘*Sometimes I think it is all right,’’ said 
Duff, dejectedly, ‘‘and then again I don’t 
know. I’m too near the subject to write 
it well.’’ 

‘*Your theory is all wrong,’’ his friend 
retorted. ‘‘You can’t write anything 
well unless it is throbbing in your blood. 
Now, you’ve lived this story. It has 
been your life for the last two years. Why, 
old man, the story ought to write itself.’’ 

Duff picked up a few pages of the man- 
uscript. ‘‘I killed the villain ‘to-night,’’ 
he said. 

‘*Gerson?’’ laughed Szomory. ‘‘ Well, 
he didn’t look like it! The wedding is 
for Thursday, he tells me.’’ 

‘*He’s dead in my book, anyway,’’ said 
the novelist, and read aloud the draft of 
Chapter XXI. 

‘*That’s good,’’ Szomory cried, warmly. 
‘It’s stunning, old chap—realistic as a 
police-report.’’ 

‘*Tt should be,’’ Duff said. ‘‘I got it 
from Mincopie, the detective—we planned 
it out this afternoon.’’ 

‘*You see,’’ Szomory explained, ‘‘that 
proves my point—the scene was in your 
blood. If you had not been thinking of 
Gerson you could not have written it.’’ 

Duff hesitated. Finally he said: ‘‘Per- 
haps—but when a thing hurts one can’t 
write about it clearly and coldly. You 
may be quite sure that Burns wrote his 
ode to the-toothache a week after he had 
the tooth out. Writing is a cold-blooded 
business. ’’ 

‘*Like love and murder,’’ said Szomory, 
who had a gift for smart phrases. As 


” 
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Duff laughed the conventional approba- 
tion, he heard a slight noise behind him 
and turned. John Mincopie stood in the 
half-open doorway, just outside the circle 
of lamplight. 

“Tt’s you, John, is it not?’’ said Duff. 
‘*T didn’t hear you knock.”* 

**T didn’t knock,’’ said Mincopie; ‘‘the 
door was on the jar.’’ 

‘Is that so? I dare say I forgot to 
close it. You know Paul Szomory, of 
course—pull up achair and sit down— 
we are toasting our shins and talking,’’ 
Duff explained. 

The detective laid his hat on the table, 
but did not remove his overcoat. He 
shook hands with Szomory, and sat down 
a little distance from the fire. 

‘*You were at the opera to-night?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Duff, ‘‘for an act or two.”’ 

“a me,’’ Szomory added, 
‘that I’m never anywhere else. To-night 
Duff kept me company.’’ 
the 


seems to 


‘*Home long?’’ detective asked, 
casually. 

‘*A little while, ’ 
cabbed it.”’ 

‘*‘T have just come from there,’’ said 
‘‘T reached the opera 
just ten minutes after the murder.’’ 

‘*What!’’ cried Szomory, facing round 
in his chair. ‘*‘What do you mean?”’ 


said the novelist; ‘‘we 


Mincopie, slowly. 





the 
one 
de- 
the 


‘*‘A man was shot at the door as 
crowd was going out—shot by some 
in the crowd. He’s dead,’’ said the 
tective, and he rose and approached 
fireplace. ‘*‘His name was Gerson.’’ 

**Gerson!’’ Szomory exclaimed. ‘*Why, 
I know him—I talked with him to-night 
after the first act.’’ 

Duff got slowly to his feet. 

‘*It’s a joke, John, is it not?’’ he asked. 


‘*He was shots with a small revolver— 


one of the kind that makes very little 
noise. The bullet went under the left 
arm into the heart. The murderer 


dropped the revolver to the sidewalk and 
vanished in the crowd. It was some time 
before any one understood what had hap- 
pened. Gerson simply sprawled down and 
died. It was well done,’’ the de- 
tective, and his eyes never left Penrhyn 
Duff's face. 

‘*Is it true? But, man, man, it can’t be 
true!’’ the novelist cried, sharply. 

‘*He’s dead,’’ Mincopie said. 

There was a pause that Szomory broke 
by asking, ‘‘What time did it happen?’’ 

‘*After the opera—as the audience was 
coming out,’’ the detective said. Always 
he looked at Penrhyn Duff, and a mask 
seemed to have dropped from his fat red 
face, so tense and keen it was. 

‘*TIt can’t the novelist repeated, 
and his voice broke into a sort of nervous 


said 


be,”’ 
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laugh. ‘‘Such a thing as that can’t be!’’ 

Szomory rose; he glanced from Mincopie 
to his friend and then back again. Fora 
moment he did not speak. Then he said, 
‘*T’m glad we left after the second act—a 
thing like that would have got on my 
nerves and upset me for weeks.’’ 

The detective waited for him to go on. 
‘*Yes, we left after the second act,’’ 
Szomory repeated; ‘‘went together to my 
hotel, remained there while I wrote my 
criticism, and came together here.’’ 

‘*‘Ah!’’ said the detective, and it was 
as though he spoke in spite of himself— 
**the alibi /”’ 

Duff turned on him with a sudden un- 
derstanding of his thought. 

‘*You—you infernal fool!’’ he» stam- 
mered, ‘‘do you mean that I have anything 
to do with this business? Are you mad?’’ 

Mincopie spoke to Szomory. ‘‘You and 
he were together all the time?’’ 

**Yes,’’ said the critic, calmly. 

The detective put on his hat and went 
to the door. He paused a moment on the 
threshold and said, ‘‘ You're aclever young 
man, Duff, but men have been lost by 
being too clever.’’ 

Duff and Szomory heard his footsteps 
going down the stairs, heard the outer door 
behind him. Duff was very white. 
There was a sort of nervous smile on his 
face that twitched at the corners of his 
mouth. He kept repeating, ‘‘It can’t be 
—things can’t happen like that—it would 


close 


be too grotesque.”’ 

Szomory donned his overcoat and began 
When he spoke, 
it was in a voice absolutely colorless and 
level. 

‘I’ve lied for you, Duff,’’ he said. 
‘It's not likely any one in the hotel 
notjeed you go out, and in case that did 
happen, why—well, I know all the at- 
tendants and can easily persuade them that 
they were mistaken. You fool, 
Duff, to read me that chapter—before I'd 
heard of the murder. But been 
friends. I don’t want to see a man who 
has been a friend of mine go to the elec- 
tric chair. I'll do what I can for you.’’ 

‘*You believe that I—that I did that!’’ 
Duff gasped. He leaned against the table, 
for his legs were weak under him. 

‘*Don’t ask me questions—don’t talk. 


to draw on his gloves. 


were a 


we've 
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From now on don’t talk to any one,’’ said 
Szomory, coldly. ‘‘If it had been any 
one but Gerson I might have felt differ- 
ently, but he was an out-and-out rogue. 
I knew more of him than youdid. He 
did one thing for which not even death is 
a punishment—if that will steady your 
nerves, think it over. He had the ruin 
of a woman, mind, soul and body, to 
answer for—he deserved something worse 
than death. I'll do what I can to help 
you. Mark that. I'll come and see you 
to-morrow and give you the news. After 
that we’re done with each other. Good- 
night, and don’t talk—above all, don’t 
talk.’’ 

Duff sank into a chair; as the night 
went by he sat there alone, staring into the 
ash of the fire, wondering; at times his 
face twitched as with silent laughter, but 
there was fear in his eyes. The detective 
believed him guilty; even Szomory be- 
lieved him guilty. Perhaps men were 
already hunting him, questing his trail like 
hounds to trace the crime to him. He 
fashioned for himself a theory of doubles. 
Man does not come singly into life, but 
accompanied by a double, like him in face 
and form, in thought and habit. And if 
the man be good then it is his double that 
goes darkly about the bad things of life, 
committing those crimes of which the good 
man had thought, only that he might 
repudiate them. Or could it be that this 
story he had written, he had acted out in 
some unconscious His thoughts 
flickered against a dark background of fear 
—fear of the law, and a greater fear of 
himself. 


moment? 


Ill. 


At last it was morning. Long ago dawn 


had crept into the room and stifled the 
lamplight. Penrhyn Duff stood up; his 


body was numb from the long vigil; he 
swung his arms and walked to the window. 
He saw the street, the sparrows, a passing 
milk-cart, a heap of blackened snow rot- 
ting in the gutter, the gray sky-line of the 
houses opposite; a basement door opened 
and a servant came out, yawning; a boy 
went by with newspapers; in a little while, 
groups of early workers, charwomen, street- 
laborers, then shop-girls and clerks—mere 
silhouettes in the wintry street, 
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‘*Tf I only knew,’’ said Duff; his nerves 
were on edge and half aloud he repeated: 
‘Tf I only knew! It is impossible that 
things should happen like this!’’ 

He tried to call up clearly every incident 
of the last few hours. Mincopie had come 
in and they had talked of Chapter XXI 


and of the murder; yes, Mincopie had 
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hind the pane—a vague, dark face, with 
something white about the face and shoul- 
ders; then he remembered. ‘‘He was to 
be my murderez,’’ he said; and again he 
spoke half aloud. ‘‘Yes, that was the 
little fellow I had in mind. I wish he 
could tell me how it happened,’’ he added 
grimly. ‘‘I wish he could tell me.’’ 





ge cod tet a % 








“THERE WAS A WOMAN IN 


And then? 
he had sat at the table and written out the 


Then 


suggested the murder. 
scene. That was all. Had he done any- 
thing As asked himself this 
question he saw the window in the house 


else? he 
opposite brighten; it was as though the 
blind had raised; and in the faint 
and uncertain light he made out a face be- 


been 


tHE HALL—AND IT 


WAS ME—IT WAS ME! 

Even as he spoke, Duff felt a sudden 
tremor strike across every nerve in his 
body; he glanced over his shoulder with a 
swift sense of fear; when he turned, the 
face had vanished from the window. He 
stood there for perhaps two or three min- 


utes, his mind keyed to expectancy. He 
was waiting for a knock at the door. The 
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bell rang below. The street-door opened 
and shut again with aclang. There were 
steps on the stairs. Then the knock. 

‘*Come in,’’ he said, and Paul Szomory 
entered. - 

**Oh, it’s you!’ Duff said, disappointed, 
he knew not why. 

Szomory merely nodded. 

‘*Have you seen the morning papers?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘No? Well, they’ve all got 
the story.’’ 

‘*What story?’’ Duff asked. He threw 
himself into a chair in front of the dead 
fire. : 

‘*Well, some have it that Gerson was 
murdered by ‘a party unknown,’ others that 
he killed himself—it seems he had been 
hard hit in Wall Street the last few days. 
Financially he was on his last legs. They 
interviewed Mincopie, too. He says that 
he does not think that it was a suicide. 
That’s about all he said.’’ 

‘*But he said that, did he? 
what do you think, Szomory?’’ 

‘*T? Oh, I have no opinion; it doesn’t 
interest me. There’s one rogue less; that 
is all. But I was talking to the attend- 


And you, 


ants in the hotel—they all saw you loafing 
about the lobby while I was writing last 
night; they all can swedr that you did 


not leave the hotel. I thought you ought 
to know it—that is the reason that I came 
here so early.’’ 

Duff did not answer, and Szomory looked 
at him and noticed the tired droop of the 
shoulders and the lines in his haggard 
face. 

‘*You’ve not slept,’’ he said, more 
kindly, ‘‘nor have I—come out to break- 
fast with me. That will pull you together. 
You’ll need all your nerve before this affair 
is done. But you’re all right, you under- 
stand, Duff.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Duff, bitterly, ‘‘I have a 
false alibi.”’ 

‘*You shouldn’t say that—even to me; 
you are playing with edged tools,’’ said 
Szomory. ‘‘Will you come out to break- 
fast?’’ 

‘*No,’’ Duff replied. 
one.’’ 

He spoke without consciousness of what 
he said; unwittingly, too, he rose and 
opened the hall-door and stood aside that 
rsome one might enter. When a slight 


‘*T expect some 
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figure came out of the dusk of the hall and 
advanced into the room, he showed no 
astonishment. He closed the door quietly, 
waited until the latch clicked and then 
turned. At first he saw only the face, 
dark and haggard and boyish, the short 
curly hair, then the dark skirt, the opera- 
cloak with the white ermine lining showing 
at the throat. The woman was small and 
thin; long ago the beauty of youth had 
faded out of her and there was left only 
the framework of womanhood—only a body 
with life enough in it to suffer, and it may 
be to expiate. She stood erect and rigid 
in the center of the room. 

‘*You told me to come and tell you how 
it happened,’’ she said, in a dull voice, 
‘‘and I have come. You must not scold 
me because I did not come sooner. I could 
not understand at first that I must come. 
I was so tired.’’ 

Szomory came forward and gripped his 
friend’s arm. 

‘*Don’t let her speak,’’ he cried; ‘‘don’t 
listen ia 

Duff threw him off and went close to the 
woman; he spoke to her in the dull me- 
tallic voice she had used, and said, ‘‘Tell 
me how it happened; you have come here 
to tell me exactly how it happened—now 
speak.’ 

As though she were reciting a lesson, 
the woman began: ‘‘I was very tired. I 
was thinking of some one, because I always 
think of him—day and night, always. 
Sometimes I think I will go to him and say. 
quite humbly, ‘Only come back to me— 
only let me see you now and then,’ but 
sometimes I think that I will go to him 
and say just one word so that he may 
remember, and kill him there—for it is 
better that we should both be dead to- 
gether.’’ 

‘*Duff, I beg of 
said. 

The woman went on unheeding: ‘‘So I 
came to New York, but he would not see 
me. Always I thought what I should do. 
Yesterday—but yesterday I was very 
tired. I stood at my window and thought 
of him. Then of a sudden it came to 
me—clear as spoken words—what I 
should do. But I was very tired. I 
lay down on my bed and planned it 
all. When I fell asleep it was plainer 


you——”"’ Szomory 
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than ever. All night I dreamed it———’’ 

A sudden flash came into the woman’s 
face and then died out, leaving it the color 
of impure wax; always, too, the muscles 
about the mouth twitched and the pulse 
in her temples beat heavily. Szomory did 
not interfere again. He leaned against 
the table, his eyes on the floor. Duff’s 
eyes were on the woman; he said to her, 
**All night you dreamed it———’’ 

‘*Yes, all night. I planned it very 
clearly. First the shop in Sixth Avenue, 
where I could buy a small revolver, one 
of the kind that does not make any noise. 
Then the Opera-House. I knew I must 
buy a seat very far back, so that I might 
watch him come and go. There must 
have been a play on the stage, for I heard 
the music, but I should not know what it 
was. But I knew I should be able to see 
him. After each act he would get up 
from his seat and walk out in the lobby. 
In that way I should know by which door 
he left. At the last act I would be there, 
and when he came out in the crowd, I 
would be close to him—close as of old 
—and I would whisper one word, so that 
he might know, and slip the revolver under 
his left arm and fire———’’ 

She had spoken in a slow, metallic 
monotone; now her voice sharpened and 
her words came fast: 

‘*] heard the shot,’’ she said; ‘‘it ex- 
ploded in my brain, but I did not lose my 
self-control. I dropped the revolver and 
walked quietly away—that is,’’ she paused 
a moment, ‘‘that is, I do not know, for I 
was lying on my bed. I saw myself go 
out into the street and I felt the snow on 
my face. Then I saw that I came into a 
dark street, and then I was frightened and 
I ran—until [ found myself in front of the 
house where I live. I opened the gate and 
went up the steps. But my key would 
not turn in the lock. I tugged at the 
door, but it would not open. It was not 
a dream, you know, for I was awake, 
lying on my bed, and I could see my 
other self there on the door-step in the 
snow before the door that would not open. 
And I knew I must help her—that woman 
who was me. I went down the stairs to 
the door—— : 

Again her face, the hue of impure wax, 
flushed brick-color and went back into 


’ 


” 
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pallor; and her voice grew sharper and 
broke out into what was almost a scream: 

‘‘There was a woman in the hall—and 
it was me—it was me!’’ 

‘*Go on,’’ said Duff, firmly. 
you——"’ 

The woman shivered and swayed a little 
on her feet. 

‘*It was me, there in the hall inside the 
door—and I was very wet and cold, cold 
as I am now. There was a little lamp 
there—a red lamp and it threw a red light 
on my hand. r 


“*Tt was 


See, it is on my glove! 
she said, and throwing back her opera- 
cloak she held out a right hand, gloved in 
white, and on the back of the glove, half 
over the thumb and forefinger, was a 
splotch of dullish red. 

‘*See,’’ she repeated, ‘‘it’s a red light 
on my glove.”’ 

With that she reeled, and would have 
fallen had not Szomory darted forward 
and caught her in his arms. He laid her 
gently on the sofa. Her eyes were half 
closed and her face had softened into 
something that was almost beauty. 

‘*Poor Claire, poor little woman!’’ he 
said, and eased the hat away from her 
forehead. Then he faced Duff and asked, 
‘*Do you understand?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the novelist. 

Szomory kneeled by the woman and 
began to take off the blood-stained glove. 

‘‘T knew her years ago,’’ he said, 
‘*when she was not like this—poor girl.’’ 

‘*She is stopping in that house directly 
opposite,’’ said Duff. ‘‘I saw her there 
by the window.”’ 

Szomory got up and stood crumpling the 
glove in his hand and looking down at the 
drowsing woman. What he said was: 
‘‘There lies Gerson’s crime and I thank 
God he has died for it.’’ 

Duff held out his hand. ‘‘Old man,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I hope that alibi is stout and 
good—I’ll need it now.”’ 

The two men shook hands with a grip 
that was a promise. 

‘*Have no fear, old chap,’’ said Szomory ; 
‘*that alibi will hold—after this, it has to 
hold.’’ 

The novelist stooped over the woman 
and lifted her right hand in his, and spoke 
to her: ‘‘See—the red light is gone.’’ 

The woman smiled drowsily. 











THE CARE OF THE TEETH. 


By ARTHUR DE VOE. 


EprrortaL Nore.—There can be no doubt that a sound and practical knowledge 


of the care of the teeth would be a priceless acquisition to any civilized man. 


THE 


CosMOPOLITAN believes that Doctor De Voe’s article, awarded the prize of two hundred 
dollars in the competition on subjects of Home Life, will give its readers, within the 
limits of a magazine article, all that one should know of a subject whose literature is not 


readily accessible to the general public. 


HE promise given to him who had 
been faithful over a few things that 
he should be made ruler over many, has 
a kindred interest in relation to small 
things and _ little-noticed beginnings. 
Our civilization does not encourage suc- 
cessful life without care. The care of the 
teeth may seem a light and easy task. 
Yet if we are to preserve our natural and 
racial we must go deeply 
into the issues of hygiene and right living. 
It may be well to brush away the dust 
and cobwebs from a beautiful picture, but 
if there be flaws in the warp and woof of 
the canvas, and shoddy material in the 
paint, the work is doomed to early decay. 
The care of the teeth is a detail of per- 
sonal cleanliness, a cosmetic and surgical art, 
which is eminently useful as well as orna- 
mental. So understood and so limited in 
its significance, it may be fairly said of the 
cultured American that his teeth receive 
excellent care. It is as inexcusable to 
neglect the practices of buccal and dental 
cleanliness as it is to go with uncut and 
dirty finger-nails, or to appear in public 
with facial and manual blemishes of dirt 
and neglect. 

On the other hand, it has been thought- 
fully observed that American teeth are 
steadily deteriorating and that in the near 
future our descendants will be as toothless 
in their prime as in their infancy. Our 
dentists are a busy and thriving class, and 
have a patriotic pride in their 
achievements, the feeling has a rueful basis, 
for the profession is waxing rich upon 
movable molars and crumbling cuspids. 

The original specific uses of our teeth 
are much neglected, and many who value 
these organs as beautiful ornaments and 
feel peculiarly elated over the acquisition 
of a bit of golden bridge- or crown-work, 
do not realize the importance of properly 
employing the natural teeth in cutting 


and grinding. 


endowments, 


if we 


Teeth in man are classed anatomically 
and physiologically as organs of digestion. 
But, as such, civilized man does not 
largely depend on his teeth, nor does he 
absolutely need them as do the horse, the 
cow and the sheep. Man does not even 
think of his teeth, much less employ 
them, after the manner of dogs and cats, as 
weapons of offense and defense, and has 
not done so during the historical period. 
Without good incisors and -grinders the 
beasts that graze the fields would live 
short and miserable lives. But the teeth 
of these animals seem in no wise likely to 
fail them under conditions of domestica- 
tion. They still eat the natural growth of 
the fields where they roam in partial con- 
finement, or are supplied in stables with 
grain, and a portion of hay, straw or other 
coarse food which stockmen are well aware 
is necessary to animals which feed on 
grass or chew the cud. Scientists tell us 
that natural organs persist in a race be- 
cause of practical usefulness to the individ- 
ual. Even the beauty-feathers of birds 
and the colored petals and sweet honey- 
sacs of flowers are fashions needful to the 
preservation of existence. The active 
little squirrel, if deprived of his sharp 
front teeth, would be unable to get at the 
meat of his nut. Beavers are constructors 
as well as eaters; they are carpenters and 
builders, all by virtue of beautifully 
adapted lower incisors, and the loss of 
these would ruin their industry. If one 
is broken off, its opposite tooth will con- 
tinue to grow, and sometimes it curves, 
in which case it locks the jaw and the 
poor animal consequently starves to death. 
From such humble and pitiful dependence 
upon nature man is free, and these rodent 
and bovidental comparisons exhort us to a 
willing assumption of the cares and duties 
which all superiority and freedom entail. 

If modern man is becoming independent 
of nature in regard to his teeth, the gain, 
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so far as it is a gain, is not wholly due 
to the dental art. 

Other arts and sciences of civilization 
have made it quite possible for man to live 
from infancy to old age without teeth. He 
may exist for long periods without taking 
food through his mouth and yet be well 
nourished in all his tissues. Highly 
wrought manufacturing, chemical and 
culinary arts present our nourishment 
moist, warm, and partially digested and 
ready for swallowing or absorption without 
the aid of teeth. 

Man in the wild and savage state has 
good teeth. He uses them vigorously. 
His cosmetic attentions are more wont 
to deface than to preserve them. He is 
not possessed of larger intelligence to 
govern his diet, but he is less luxurious 
in his habits of eating and exercise by 
reasons of poverty, the scarcity and sim- 
plicity of his food. But our enlightened 
citizen of to-day eats, perhaps to repletion, 
three or four times a day. His blood and 
eliminative organs become overloaded and 
charged with excrementitious acids and 


impurities, and have to deal with compli- 
cated products of high-art cookery which 


demand and receive but slight mastication 
as they pass through his mouth. We are 
becoming assured of a lame and partial 
triumph of art over nature which we can- 
not wholly relish.. What may we do to 
stay this unwelcome tendency to loss of our 
teeth? May we not put away many of our 
evil habits of self-indulgence and luxury, 
and as one incidental benefit find our chil- 
dren in possession of stronger and better 
teeth? 

But undue privation as well as luxury 
and excess must be avoided. That the 
welfare of the teeth cannot be safely in- 
trusted to the tooth-brush and mouth anti- 
septics alone, but depends largely upon the 
digestion and general bodily nutrition, is 
well illustrated by the symptoms and 
progress of scurvy, a disease resulting from 
hardship and privation, improper and 
insufficient food, and dark and cheerless 
lodgings, such conditions as many of our 
Klondike exiles have recently encountered 
and from which some _ have perished. 
Among the earliest symptoms of. scurvy 
are spongy and bleeding gums and loosen- 
ing teeth. 
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Let us not undervalue the local technic 
—the superficial arts of the toilet or of the 
dentist. Doubtless many of these are ex- 
tremely useful as well as ornamental, ca- 
pable of minimizing the processes of waste 
and decay and preserving a measure of 
the beautiful where otherwise would be 
offensive deformity—sources of mischief, 
to be reflected on the whole economy of 
life. 

Care, thoughtful and continuous, of any 
human interest, must be based upon high 
appreciation of the objects involved. Why 
should we be moved to take thoughtful 
care of our teeth? Teeth are not the seat 
of any special sensation. They do not 
serve us to see, or hear, or smell, or taste. 
They have common sensation only-—they 
are liable to pain. ‘‘There never yet was 
a philosopher who could endure the tooth- 
ache patiently.’’ 

Then, indeed, in the hour of their de- 
fection and failure, we may be specially 
impressed with the importance to our hap- 
piness of these advance-guards of the 
digestive tract. 

In this age of the world and in our stage 
of civilization, good teeth, like liberty, 
are the reward of eternal vigilance, plus 
good ancestry. Why do we admire fine 
teeth? Is it not because they indicate 
so much of health and care, of record and 
promise? Fine teeth are very jewels in 
the mouth of beauty. They are engines 
of force, of endurance and of joy in the 
jaws of strength. 

The care of the teeth. may be separated 
into three categories. First, in order of 
time, and also of importance and effective- 
ness, is the care of the parent for the teeth 
of her unborn offspring, and of her babes 
and young children. Second, the care 
which an individual may give to his own 
teeth, and which may begin at any age 
when precept or reason has impressed him 
with its importance. Third, the profes- 
sional care, medical, surgical or mechan- 
ical, applied to repair the ravages of disease 
or to correct and abate conditions of dental 
deformity. 

Of parental care it may be said that the 
great majority of even well-to-do, intelli- 
gent people fail to realize or do their duty. 
This care may wisely begin with the selec- 
tion of a marital partner, choosing one who 
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has good health, good habits and good 
teeth, for hereditary dental and constitu- 
tional reasons. 

The teeth are derived from the epithelial 
tissues of the gums and from the deeper 
structures of the jaws. A tooth consists 
of three distinct structures, viz.: ivory 
(tooth bone, or dentine), which forms the 
larger portion of the tooth; enamel, which 
covers the exposed part of the crown; and 
the cortical substance, which is disposed 
as a thin layer on the surface of the fang. 
Dentine, enamel and cortical substance are 
all composed in large measure of earthy 
matter and in a less degree of strictly 
animal tissue. The relative proportion of 
earthy matter increases with the advance 
of age. And just as the body as a whole 
tends to become fixed and firm in its habits 
of health or infirm in those of disease, 
between the ages of twenty and thirty 
years, so the teeth, if preserved through 
the trying periods of infancy, childhood 
and adolescence, become then more firm 
and reliable in their strength and useful- 
ness. If one has good teeth at twenty he 
is apt to have good teeth at fifty years of 
age. 

The milk-teeth period of child-life has 
long been regarded as a peculiarly impor- 
tant and delicate one. This epoch of the 
eruption of the first teeth has been chiefly 
accounted as important because of the gen- 
eral belief that it threatens, in many ways, 
the health and the life of the baby. Too 
little thought has been given to the fact that 
in this teething process nature is engaged in 
a vital and developmental work of enduring 
interest and importance to the individual, 
and should be duly aided by intelligent 
care. The teeth are the only organs of 
digestion not ready for functional activity 
at birth, and as they gradually emerge and 
thrive, with shining faces and pearly luster 
they will honor the strength and intelli- 
gence which have influenced their growth, 
or with their dusky and blighted forms 
speak in terms of merited reproach. 

All parents should be aware that along- 
side of the temporary or milk-tooth, buried 
in the jaw lies a cavity of reserve contain- 
ing the developing germ of the permanent 
tooth. 

The proper growth and advancement of 
these tiny teeth before their appearance at 
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the surface of the gum may be favorably 
influenced by judicious care of the mouth 
as well as of the whole digestive tract. 
This is a parental charge, urging that the 
baby mouth and teeth be kept clean and 
sound even because of their proximity and 
relationship to the dentures which are to 
serve the man or woman in life’s maturity. 

The habitual health of well-endowed 
children largely depends upon the preser- 
vation of good alimentary processes, good 
digestion and assimilation. But during 
the first year the teeth are almost entirely 
beneficiaries, contributing nothing to the 
result. During the first two years of life 
the enormous activity of the general ali- 
mentive functions, providing in many in- 
stances for a five-fold increase in the 
growth and weight of the child, places 
the organs and nervous corelations of the 
digestive system on a constant strain. Is 
the child ill? Probably the trouble has its 
origin in the stomach and bowels. If he 
has spasms, ephemeral fever, a bad coid— 
consider the stomach, the cause may be 
there. Intestinal foulness, congestion or 
obstruction may exist. Empty the bowels 
with a gentle enema. Right the wrong 
and do it quickly. Even children wisely 
taught and restrained about the hours of 
eating, being duly guided as to the quality 
and amount of their food, will yet seize 
vagrant substances or objects to munch, 
thus conveying elements of impurity and vi- 
cious fermentation to the alimentary canal. 
Rachitis, or rickets, a very common and 
insidious disease of childhood, affecting 
the integrity of the bones and the teeth, 
has its origin, in the vast majority of 
cases, in disturbances of digestion (Ziems- 
sen). From the sixth to the thirtieth 
month is the usual time for its appearance 
—just the period of greatest developmental 
activity of the teeth. 

The eruption of the teeth during the 
first two years of life adds materially to 
the scope and sphere of care during a pe- 
riod which is otherwise freighted with vital 
responsibilities and burdens. But with 
infants of good constitution, who are not 
overfed, who are duly exercised in the 
open air and supplied with properly nu- 
tritious food, the peculiar activities of 
dentition are usually a source of trifling 
disturbance. 
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In cases of difficult first dentition the 
advice and services of the family physician 
may be occasionally required to assist the 
eruption of a tardy tooth which is causing 
more than ordinary local irritation. 

Buccal and dental cleanliness being a 
favorable condition for the maturing and 
preservation of the infant teeth, the little 
mouths should have intervals of rest from 
food varying in length of time with the 
age of the child. 

As soon as a child is born, his teeth (as 
yet invisible) become subject to a new and 
special food supply. It must be suited to 
his digestive powers and contain proper 
elements for the upbuilding of the body 
and the teeth. The mother’s milk ought 
to be good and sufficient. Too often it is 
not so and other food is required. Early 
weaning may be best for the teeth. Cow’s 
milk properly diluted with barley-water 
is the best bottle-food if it can be digested. 
[t may be heated to sterilize, but no 
chemical preservative, no boric acid, should 
be added to it. Persistent indigestion, 
delicacy or weakness of the child, will 
suggest that the food supply is insufficient, 
unassimilated or adulterated. 

Tooth foods, the organic lime salts, exist 
in milk but not in starch or sugar or po- 
tatoes, and but slightly in white bread. 
Mineral or chemical lime salts are not 
nourishing. 

The organic phosphate and carbonate of 
lime, foods for the teeth, are supplied by 
rolled oats, rolled wheat, and graham 
flour, but these are not always suited to 
the powers of second-year digestion. If 
used in the form of mush or otherwise, 
their digestibility should be carefully 
watched and proved. 

Meat, fish and eggs also contain the lime 
salts needed by the teeth. 

Severe vegetarian doctrine should not 
rob the young child of a little meat in his 
dietary, if this seems needful to his best 
nourishment. 

Children aged one year and older should 
be judiciously allowed fruit, and well- 
cooked potatoes and succulent vegetables, 
because these supply organic salts of pot- 
tash and other elements required by the 
blood and soft tissues. 

Children with teeth should be taught to 
chew their food, and should be given a 
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portion of such eatables as will employ their 
teeth. 

If, in spite of care and cleanliness, the 
milk-teeth should be attacked by caries, 
it may be wise to have the dentist assist 
in checking its ravages. 

Money, pencils, and other objects which 
have endured promiscuous handling, should 
not be given to the baby, for everything 
goes at once to his mouth. 

A child should about with 


not run 


sticks or other objects in his mouth, which 
upon his falling might knock out a tooth 


or cause worse damage. He also should 
not be allowed to suck his thumb or bite 
his finger-nails. 

Antiseptic should be 
cautiously selected and used only when 


mouth-washes 


needed. 

The young and toothless babe should 
have the and mouth well 
cleansed with warm water daily, moistened 
absorbent cotton being a favorite vehicle 
for effecting the purpose. As the milk- 
teeth appear, they should be kept clean 
and be daily scanned for evidence of local 


gums Inner 


disease or systemic weakness. 
discolorations should be promptly removed, 
and, if possible, their nature and origin 
understood. The condition of the teeth 
as weli as the tongue may give evidence of 
the state of digestion. 

Care of the baby’s teeth before and after 
eruption gives object-lessons, and brings 
subjective gains to the young life at its 
most receptive Moreover, this 
daily observation and study of the baby’s 
mouth and teeth will aid the parent in un- 
derstanding the vital conditions and re- 
sources of the child. Such loving and 
intelligent care of the teeth from birth to 
the end of the fifth year is more profitable 
to the child than at interest, or 
than a large endowment policy payable on 
the completion of the twentieth year. The 
mother who intelligently resolves for her 
young babe that he shall have good teeth 
at sixty years of age, will do much not only 
to perfect the teeth, but also to secure the 
longevity and happiness of her offspring. 

Questions of the influence of climate and 
locality, especially through the quality of 
the drinking-water, are often raised in the 
popular mind. Where the natural waters 
are rich in lime, many believe that the 
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teeth thrive better than in regions where 
these salts do not prevail. When they see 
the teeth of their children prematurely 
perishing in localities where the water is 
soft, they blame the water—‘‘soft water 
makes soft teeth.’’ 

This is manifestly an error. The teeth, 
like other tissues of the body, are nourished 
by the vegetable and animal foods received, 
not by the water, air, or mineral elements 
abounding in these. The air and water 
do not influence the teeth by direct nutri- 
tive supplies, but by their pure and ener- 
gizing qualities give aid to all the vital and 
vegetative processes of life. 

The arrival at an age of responsible and 
intelligent existence brings to us all a con- 
sciousness that disease in many forms is 
around us and in us. Ina dental way no 
one shall escape ‘‘by the skin of his teeth.’’ 

His wisdom and safety must be based 
upon the root of the matter. We have to 
contend against spongy gums and tartar, 
against caries and gum-boils, sordes and 
specific infection of the mouth. Against all 
of these, habits of oral cleanliness are but 
in a limited way prophylactic or curative. 

Caries, the most common form of decay of 
the teeth, always begins in the enamel, gen- 
erally at some point on the crown, in the form 
of a minute opaque or brownish speck, which 
gradually extends toward the center of the 
organ, assuming as it progresses a blackish 
color and becoming soft and _ brittle. 
Causes of caries exist in various defects of 
the vital and functional processes of the 
body. There is probably a microbic ele- 
ment, infectious in character. No doubt 
a morbid local element may exist in evil 
acid juices secreted by dyspeptic stomachs. 
Among other local and direct causes are ac- 
cumulations of tartar upon the teeth, want 
of cleanliness in the mouth, and steady 
persistent pressure of the teeth against 
2ach other. 

The vital conditions and stamina of the 
individual have much to do with the origin 
and progress of caries. In a recent paper, 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg reports the results of a 
careful study of the teeth in relation to 
digestion, in one hundred cases. He says: 

‘*Tt was clearly proved that there was an 
intimate relation between dental caries and 
indigestion. . . . Decay of the teeth 
must be regarded as an evidence of physical 
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deterioration. So long as the body is in 
a healthy state, microbes cannot attack the 
teeth. ”’ 

The teeth most liable to caries are the 
molars. The upper central incisors are also 
frequently affected. The lower incisors, 
on the contrary, are rarely attacked. Every 
part of the crown appears to be equally 
liable to caries, and it often happens that 
the disease begins at several points at once. 

Caries causes pain in the teeth and inflam- 
mation of the gums, jaws and other parts. 
Pain may be slight or extreme, is gener- 
ally of a throbbing character and attended 
by more or less soreness of the mouth and 
cheeks. Gum-boils are a frequent conse- 
quence of caries. 

The question of the conservatien of 
carious teeth by timely dental cleaning, 
and filling with gold or other non-corrod- 
ing substance, is one which should be con- 
sidered with the assistance of trusted pro- 
fessional advice. 

Carious teeth, when they ache, call 
loudly for extraction as a short and quick 
way to cure. Here again professional judg- 
ment and wise conservatism may suggest 
some palliative measure, more or less 
promptly comforting, sanitary and restora- 
tive. 

Sordes consists of the accumulated parti- 
cles of food, of acid and morbid secretions, 
notably found on the teeth of patients 
suffering from acute febrile or inflammatory 
disease. The mouths and teeth of such 
patients should be frequently and carefully 
washed with warm water slightly tinctured 
with creolin or formalin. 

Tartar should be promptly removed by 
means of a brush and precipitated chalk, 
or if it is too strongly attached for this, 
a suitable scaling instrument should be 
employed. Reaccumulation is prevented 
by diligent attention to cleanliness and to 
the general health. Tartar is principally 
composed of phosphate of lime, and gradu- 
ally acquires the consistence of hardened 
mortar. It is deposited from the salivary 
fluids of the mouth. 

The question of the adulteration of foods, 
especially by salicylic acid used as a food- 
preservative, affects the teeth. The direct 
action of this antiseptic is injurious to the 
enamel; and again, by its causing dyspep- 
sia, there ensues reflex harm. 

44 
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Mouth Dressings and Antiseptics.—For 
frequent use precipitated chalk is an 
admirable article, possessing mechanical 
and chemical qualities healthful and in- 
offensive. One-third by weight of pow- 
dered orris added gives a pleasant flavor, 
but is otherwise unimportant. The chalk 
may be used frequently with advantage to 
the teeth and gums. A combination in 
the proportion of 1, 2, 3, in the order 
named, of oil cassia, oil wiutergreen and 
pure carbolic acid, and of this three drops 
in half an ounce of water, makes an 
effective and agreeable antiseptic wash for 
the mouth and teeth, and may be used 
often, with entire safety. A strictly up- 
to-date antiseptic now much lauded in 
dental circles is formaldehyde, formalin 
or formol. As this is non-toxic, non-irri- 
tating and non-corrosive, it would seem to 
possess ideal qualities for frequent use in 
the mouth. It is sold by druggists in a 
forty per cent solution, in which shape it 
is a clear, colorless liquid of pungent odor. 
Of the forty per cent commercial article, 
ten drops in half a pint of pure water 
makes a dilution ready for use in the 
mouth, and if desired this may be com- 
bined with the chalk and orris. Creolin, 
a derivative of coal-tar, makes a good anti- 
septic wash and deodorizer of the mouth. 

Pure water, warm or cold, as may be 
agreeable, is an aseptic agent aiways at 
hand, which with a little mechanical assist- 
ance from a good brush will do admirable 
work in keeping the mouth and teeth 
clean and wholesome. It is well to adopt 
this as a formula of life, twice a day after 
meals, more especially after the last meal 
of the day so that the mouth shall be sweet 
and pure in the long period between the 
evening and the morning meal. 

Emergencies occur in which questions 
relating to the teeth in otherwise delicate 


persons, require to be submitted to medical 


judgment for advice and guidance. The 
medical mind perceives the teeth, not 
merely as foci of decay and subjects for 
local treatment and repair, but also as 
being intimately related, through a sensi- 
tive and jealous nervous system, with other 
important organs and functions of the 
body. There is no doubt that from birth 
to old age various diseases of the teeth may 
~ause reflex troubles of the jaws, gums, 


eyes, ears, lymphatic glands and brain; 
and may so impress and burden the powers 
of life as seriously to affect remoter parts. 

The physician knows the dependence of 
good teeth upon good blood; of the 
blood upon good ancestry, good food, good 
digestion and good habits. He knows 
how his own drugs may injure the teeth 
—as by the abuse of mercury operating 
through the blood, or the mineral acids 
acting locally. He knows how scurvy 
loosens the teeth, how rachitis blights their 
growth, and how anemia, or thin blood, 
weakens their fabric. But with all his 
knowledge of the genesis of the forms of 
life; of the interdependence of the faculties 
upon one another; of the nature, course 
and cure of disease, he is nevertheless 
too often an apathetic witness of degener- 
ative activities among his people. He 
should be more watchful and helpful in 
the nursery; he should prescribe ideas and 
rules of life more often than drugs for his 
little patients. If more shall be required 
of the physician, more can be rendered. 
It is to him rather than the dentist that 
parents should look for aid in starting and 
pushing the training for sound teeth. 

We must not forget the dentist. He is 
to be reckoned with. His ministrations 
are not always agreeable even when most 
useful, and, truth to tell, not always 
timely and skilfully done when most pain- 
ful. He does much to remove septic ma- 
terial from the mouth. The clean, aseptic 
condition of the teeth is a prominent ob- 
ject of his work. It is a pity that we 
should have cause to believe that he may 
sometimes introduce new vice and poison 
from without. We should be reassured to 
find him scrupulously and even ostenta- 
tiously clean personally and in the care of 
all his implements. And if the patrons 
of dentistry shall resolutely and persistently 
demand that evidence of strict antiseptic 
treatment of the professional’ hands and 
instruments be presented before beginning 
work, the demand will be complied with. 
As these matters go at present, they form 
additional ground for urging that parental 
watchfulness and individual care shall 
lessen the demand for the dentist’s work, 
and less frequently expose the patrons to 
his chronic carelessness after handling 
septic mouths with septic instruments. 
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By JuLia 


ramifications of selfishness are 

minute, far-reaching and often un- 
suspected, and Judge Humphrey failed to 
guess that, just now, his argument was 
subtly permeated by this creeping thing. 

‘*Why, Ruth,’’ he said, ‘‘you and I, you 
know, have never counted on your mar- 
rying. Such a relation, we believed, 
not necessary to a woman’s happiness in 
the present day. Would talking it over 
again evolve anything new, do you think?’ 

Ruth Humphrey laughed amusedly as 
she glanced up at her father from that 
woman’s coign of vantage, a footstool. 

‘‘No, for I’m done with pro and con, 
forever,’’ she answered. ‘‘The matter is 
determined, and I’ve given my final word. 
I’m very glad, and it seems to me the 
whole world ought to be glad with me. 
Oh, father, can’t you see I haven*t decided 
this coldly and impartially as if it were a 
financial transaction, or even a literary or 
artistic proposition? Why, I love this 
man—it’s a matter of flesh and blood, yes, 
and spirit and emotion, and every thought 
I have or ever hope to have. I am his 
—I belong to him, and everything seems 
changed. The flowers never smelled so 
sweet before; never was the sky so blue, 
the or the dawn so beautiful. I 
desire to be merged in him-—ah, father 
dear,’’ she broke off, ‘‘I even let him call 
me Ruthie! Just see what your little girl 
has come to!”’ 

**T see,’’ the Judge replied, dryly, 
it’s a severe attack.’ 

He got up and went over to the mantel, 
where he fingered an ornament absently. 
An avenue of unwarmed slippers stretched 
ahead of him; a thousand lonely breakfasts 
and dinners floated toward the future like 
the circling rings from a smoker's cigar; 
the echoes of a silent house, the house 
with no woman in it, hovered round the 
shadows of the years to come. These 
thoughts pressed in upon him with scarce 
the recognition that it is the daily endur- 
ance of these small things that makes them 
unendurable, and life so hard, so strangely 
hard a thing. Such experiences would 
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come objectively, by and by, and bring 
their own misery, doubtless, without being 
anticipated, sorted and tagged, now. 

‘*Ruth dear—-—’’ the Judge began, then 
stopped, for his heart was too full for his 
urgent speech. 

‘*T know, father,’’ she answered, coming 
to him, clearly confident in this affair as 
he had encouraged her to be in her ambi- 
tions. He remembered his turgid advice 
about being sure of herself and then never 
fearing to carry out a purpose boldly; 
how should she discriminate, now? ‘‘Ah, 
father, we dreamed it was to last forever, 
didn’t we—and always with something 
else for us to strive for, always?’’ Surely 
there was the limpid accent of a new ten- 
derness thrilling her voice! ‘‘It did satisfy 
me, and would, I am sure, if Harold and 
I had never met. Those were beautiful 
ideals we had, father, so purely intellect- 
ual and self-sufficient that even now they 
are to me as iridescent and many-faceted 
as cut glass. Perhaps you never knew 
how, to my young mind, these ambitions 
seemed my children, going forth to form a 
posterity that should be good and true. 
Then a hidden hand touched me, and I 
turned from the racial to the Individual, 
from the impersonal to the Personal. 
Father, I felt The Woman stir, and I 
knew why I had been created—it was to 
resign, to give, to love. The strangest 
of it is, and the awful part is, the happi- 
ness I feel! I should have no fear if it 
were not for that, but it awes me to realize 
subjectively, not that Harold is Love, the 
mighty Passion, but that Love is just my 
darling, prosaic Harold, living on salary, 
and eating the plain every-day three meals. 
To worship, and yet to minister unto in 
the humdrum, human way—this is a task 
greater than the effort toward greater 
things, and one that I have set myself to 
learn till letter perfect.’ 

‘*Ruth, does—does The Woman, spelled 
with capitals, feel that way, or is it just 
you, brought up without a mother, your 
thought pent in by my unintended lack of 
sympathy with girlish sentiment? It 
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seems too grandiloquent, too imaginative, 
to be the idea of the practical schemer 
whom the world has sexed as feminine.’’ 

There ran hastily off the cylinder of the 
Judge’s mind a panorama of bared shoul- 
ders, heaving bosoms, and women’s faces 
set to smiles, glances, pouts, and he 
could have struck dead the thought that 
Ruth, his daughter, might be as these. 

‘*There is a secret place in every heart, ’’ 
she answered, the tears shining in her eyes. 
‘There must be, though I know only my 
own heart. This is the shrine in the pa- 
vilion, the covered place under the dove’s 
wing, the shadow of the great rock, the 
holy of holies in the tabernacle. Here, 
we think the things like these I tell you; 
is it not so, father? Stay—if it is, or is 
not, true, say no word; let me still be illu- 
sioned. Only know, that when your little 
woman gives herself, she gives all—life, 
love, ambition! Good-night, my own 
father; let us never speak of this again, 
for to speak of it, even to you, seems, in 
some slight way, to be untrue to Harold.”’ 

Long the Judge sat that night before 
the fire, reviewing his self-centered life— 
the early struggles of his youth, and the 
success that he had compelled. 

The man thought his heart would break, 
and yet, as he once became used to a dull 
pain, so now he wondered that he could 
be composed. His daughter !—his globule 
of pure delight !—the clear, bright stream 
for his affections!—the silver cloud, to 
reflect his glory in a glory of its own! 
Alas, The Woman had found her and ab- 
sorbed her, as the rain-cloud takes up even 
the globules of the mist and the bright 
and flowing stream. 

For the moment, the bitter reproach of 
the parent possessed him. After all the 
association and camaraderie of the past, to 
prefer a comparative stranger—how was it 
possible for Ruth to do this cruel thing? 

And then the remembrance of the animal 
lurking couchant in every man till killed 
by the rampant years, awoke him to a 
moment of terror. His little girl! God 
help his precious child! 

Time passed, till its finger on the zodiac 
pointed to the roseate day when Ruth 
Humphrey was married. The bridesmaids 
wore delicate dresses, and carried the 


flowers that were then out of season, such - 
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as bridesmaids always carry. The bride was 
something young and beautiful wrapped 
in white, and in the steady depths of 
her brown eyes there was the far-off shine 
of stars. 

**Oh, Grace! Katherine! Jane!’’ she 
said, as she kissed her bridesmaids fare- 
well. ‘‘I can only wish for you ” and 
her eloquent face told the rest. 

While the carriages waited, the Judge 
drew her into the library for one last mo- 
ment. 

‘*Ruth, Ruth, Ruth!’’ he exclaimed, 
pressing her head to his breast, and strok- 
ing her hair with a trembling hand. 

‘*Father, aren’t you happy to see me so 
happy?’’ she asked. ‘‘Aren’t you proud 
of your tall son, Harold, too? Yours isa 
high pedestal to-day, isn’t it?’’ 

She demanded of him not only the sac- 
rifice, but that he should smile while com- 
mitting it. Yet, as parents often do, even 
those who love blindly and selfishly, he let 
her slip away from him and into the car- 
riage, with the rest threw a handful of rice, 
and presently was left—alone indeed. 

So this was what he had done, himself, 
when he married his wife—taken the 
statue down, and left an empty niche; 
snatched an idol, and left an aching heart. 
His curse on Harold !—no, his blessing for- 
ever, for Ruth’s sake. 

When the young couple returned, Ruth 
was still smiling, and her father wondered 
that she could smile after what he had 
suffered during her absence. She was con- 
scious of the new atmosphere that she 
breathed, and betrayed the consciousness 
somewhat, in nothing more than in the 
adoring manner with which she allowed 
herself to be adored by Harold. 

But the honeymoon very soon cried, 
‘Tempus fugit,’’ and so did the first year 
of marriage. Harold’s business called 
him to another town; Judge Humphrey was 
disappointed in a little plan about going 
to Congress; the first child was born. 

‘*Harold, dear,’’ said the serious, pretty 
young mother, one day, ‘‘are you glad the 
baby is a boy?’’ 

‘‘Why, of course, Ruthie; every man is 
proud to have his first child a boy—con- 
tinues the name, you know, inherits the 
throne, and all that.’’ 

‘*I’m glad he isn’t a girl,’’ Ruth con- 
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tinued, thoughtfully. ‘‘Women have so 
much to bear—yes, more than you im- 
agine. But, don’t you know, dear, I shall 
always be glad to have been a woman, so 
that @might give myself to you; and some 
day, please God, my little boy shall make 
a wife happy, in his turn, as you have 
made me.’’ 

Somehow, it had never occurred to Har- 
old Ames until this moment that he had 
married Ruth for the sake of her happi- 
ness; he had all along been too full of 
his own thoughts—but now he credited 
himself, in cold blood, with the generous 
intention. 

His mental attitude, as other such atti- 
tudes had done, impressed itself on Ruth 
in an instant. What one of us, on the 
whole, is not taken at his true value— 
‘‘sized up,’’? as it were, with no malice 
aforethought, by the world? No word 
formed itself in Ruth’s consciousness, but 
her brain beat out the resolve that Harold 
should seem to the end the husband she 
married, though she moved the universe 
to fool herself and it. It was indeed a 
new task in which, now, she must become 
‘*letter-perfect.’’ 

Then another child came, and so on, till 
there were four birdlings in the nest, pip- 
ing, and jostling, and feeding, without the 
slightest regard to the comfort of the par- 
ent birds. Then began the days of care, 
and nights of sickening anxiety, for little 
Harold learned naughty words, and little 
Ruth was worried with returning fevers, 
and the next child had inherited an exact- 
ing disposition from some unknown an- 
cestor, and the baby cut its teeth hard. 

Then The Woman stirred once more. 
She looked through Ruth's tired eyes in 
the mirror and sought to find why Harold 
was taking his wife as a matter of course 
—then did valiant battle for herself. 

‘*‘T am the same Woman,”’’ she protested, 
‘‘and I love Love, and all the Good and 
Beautiful, in the abstract. Why should the 
demonstration of these things be common- 
place? Once more I will go back to basis 
and build—hope, joy, marriage, resignation, 
and, by and by, peace. What a full round 
it seems, and finally it comes to peace— 
a restful word! It is worth all the rest, 
perhaps. Why, the same fight goes on, 
doubtless, with my neighbor across the 
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way, and with these on either hand. Well 
—and after the battle, peace !’’ 

The struggle with politics, and parties, 
and men, was tiring the Judge, and during 
one campaign ‘‘the old war-horse’’—as he 
had come to be called—took the train on a 
pleasant day, to see Ruth. 

He was an accustomed visitor, but, some- 
how, just at this inopportune season, his 
heart felt like an old May-pole, with 
Ruth’s children dancing round it and pull- 
ing at its ribbons. He had realized in the 
years that had been lonely and were now 
coming on him heavily, that, in the end, 
home, content, and quiet, meant more to 
a man than the preferments of the world, or 
the blandishments of its women. 

When that first little one learned to say 
‘*Grandpa,’’ the flowers dropped from the 
May-pole and his spirit received its crown 
of gray hair. It was then that he was 
checked in full career, and he sighed, lin- 
geringly, to confess that after all he wasn’t 
so sorry. On the whole, perhaps the 
world had given him all that its hand held 
for him, and he was glad to remember that 
his gloriously strong will had forced not a 
few favors from its grasp. 

But Ruth—what of that future that was 
to have been hers? Well, well—ah, how 
dear, how lovely, how quick and keen, 
Ruth had been as a girl! He had always 
felt a regret that she couldn’t have finished 
her career, instead of spoiling it by that 
early marriage. Of course, Harold was— 
on the whole—why, y-e-s, you know, he 
was Ruth’s husband! 

To have had one’s chance—to have had 
it all—left one satisfied; then one knew 
the folly of experience; but, oh, the long- 
ing of an unquenched thirst! 

That night, the father and daughter sat 
alone once more in the firelight, the foot- 
stool close to the chair. Now, the door 
of the room where the children slept stood 
ajar, and there was a husband detained at 
the office—a husband whose wife many 
unhappier women envied, for he was kind, 
and generous, and handsome. Above all, 
he carried himself with the lordly air with 
which a devoted wife, loving children, 
and successful business, had invested him. 

‘*Ruth,’’ said the old Judge, stroking 
her hair as he used, ‘‘I met Jane Gray the 
other day—she that was wad 
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‘*My bridesmaid !’’ interrupted Ruth. 
‘*Tell me about her.’’ 

‘*Well, you know the Grays weren’t any 
too well-to-do, and I was surprised to find 
Jane carrying off a lot of good clothes, 
just now, and diamonds, and all that. She 
was remarkably young-looking, too, with 
a great style about her; let me see, about 
your age, isn’t she, dear? Yes, all you 
girls were near in years, remember. Well, 
Jane is a public reader, it seems, and has 
made a wonderful success of it. You used 
to be good at that, Ruth! At that charity 
entertainment when you and I took Lear’s 
scene with Cordelia, people even said you 
ought to go on the stage.’’ 

One of the children sighed in the next 
room, just then, and dropped at once into 
its dreams again, but the giant-Woman 
roused and listened, as if to its long, deep 


breathing. 
‘‘Tt was little Harold, I think, but he 
hasn’t wakened, father,’’ said Ruth. 


‘*Yes—as you were saying. And did Jane 
—I’m glad she has been able to accomplish 
so much—did Jane speak of Katherine?’’ 

‘*T asked about Katherine; I knew you 
would want to know of her. Do you rec- 
ollect how you and she studied the stars 
together, and how I found you on the 
roof, one night, with candles lighting 
your book, while you picked out the con- 
stellations in the sky? Well, Katherine is 
a professor of astronomy, now, in a great 
girls’ college, and they tell of her as an 
inspiration to the young people under her 
guidance. Also, her calculations are con- 
sidered with respect by other astronomers, 
and last year she went to a noted observa- 
tory in Switzerland to witness some curious 
circus feat among the stars.’’ 

‘‘Oh, father!’’ exclaimed Ruth, long- 
ingly, while The Woman beat her breast. 

‘*And then Grace—why, you know you 
four were called ‘the clever quartette.’ 
Well, little Grace has written the most suc- 
cessful novel of the day—a novel, they say, 
whose teaching will reach farther than 
that of many pulpits combined; we must 
read it. It is wonderful to do these good, 
brave, brilliant things, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Oh, father!’’ cried Ruth, hoarsely. 

There was a pause, and the old Judge’s 
gray head dropped, and his hands lay 
heavy on his knees. A lump of coal that 
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had caught to one side in’ the grate, loos- 
ened, now, and as it fell into the embers, 
seemed to fall into the dead silence. Then 
a child’s voice murmured indistinctly and 
it called insistently, ‘‘Mama, mama! 

Instantly, the strain that held Ruth's 
wide eyes to the fire was relaxed, and she 
turned her wet cheeks away as she said 
hurriedly, ‘‘Come, father!’’ and led him 
to the children’s room. 

Four cribs were disposed against the wall. 
Harold had thrown the covers aside, and 
one plump leg was bare to the knee. The 
knee was skinned, and Ruth, with invol- 
untary tenderness, touched the wounded 
spot, as if the boy had again demanded 
comfort for the hurt. Gentle little Ruth 
lay quietly, and her mother parted the 
dampened rings off her forehead, and with 
mechanical care turned the childish head 
on its pillow. The next child, still almost 
a baby, had tossed its rebellious arms above 
the blanket, and its rosy palms were turned 
upward, as if for love, like a little beggar's 
for alms. The youngest, yet an infant, 
seemed to cling to the couch, its rest was 
so perfect. Its cheeks were pouched, and 
it made pathetic little sucking motions 
with its mouth. 

‘*The children, father!’’ said Ruth, in a 
quivering voice, and as if in justification. 

‘*God bless them! Ruth, I think you’ve 


missed a mother, all along, and never 
knew it,’’ the old Judge answered. 


The click of a key in the front door 
announced that Harold had come home, 
and the two listened silently as he hung 
his hat and coat in the hall, and ran lightly 
up the stair. He stood by the fire in the 
sitting-reom a moment; then, drawn by the 
consciousness of their subtle, human pres- 
ence, entered the nursery. 

‘*The children, Harold!’’ sobbed Ruth, 
throwing herself upon his breast, as he 
took her in his arms; and, with the sus- 
ceptibility of his years, the Judge was cry- 


ing, too. 
‘‘Why, yes, Ruthie, and God bless 
them!’’ repeated Harold, wonderingly, 


patting the cheek that, in service, had 
grown a little thinner, a little paler, than 
it used to be. 
Friend, daughter, wife, mother—ah, 
yes! but was The Woman satisfied? 
Answer would be betrayal. 
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By Cyrus Epson, M.D., former Health Commissioner for the City of New York, former State Health 
Commissioner for New York. 


HERE is no more interesting study 

connected with animal existence than 

that of sleep, for it brings us face to face 

with some of the most important problems 

of life. One-third, or eve:., in some cases, 
one-half of our lives is spent in sleep. 

It was Kant, I think, who while advo- 
cating a decrease of the hours devoted to 
sleep, asked, ‘‘Why try to prolong life if 
so much of it is to be spent in sleep?’’ 
An old French proverb says, ‘‘It is better 
to sit than to stand, to recline than to sit, 
to sleep than to recline, and to die than to 
sleep.’’ For the pessimist who holds them, 
these latter sentiments are doubtless cor- 
rect. I prefer Kant’s view, and I quote 
the proverb for the purpose of noting that 
too much sleep engenders pessimism. That 
it should do so is natural when we study 
sleep from the standpoint of physiology. 

The lazy man is always a_ pessimist. 
From his point of view he sees only the 
black side of life. He always attributes 
the success of his more energetic brethren 
to luck, and is envious, carping and cynical. 
The old answer to the question, ‘‘Is life 
worth living?’’ ‘‘It depends upon the 
liver,’’ emphasjzes the wide-spread appre- 
ciation men have of the influence of a 
torpid liver upon mentality. 

Nature requires physical exertion in 
order properly to perform her functions. 
Muscular contraction of the abdominal 
muscles, and abdominal motion, is neces- 
sary to keep the functions of the liver and 
those of the other abdominal organs active. 

Sleep is the period of inactivity, and 
inactivity enfeebles. It is a law of nature 
that unused structures shall degenerate. 
Active use is absolutely essential to keep 
the body in a state of health. In order to 
develop any portion of the body, we must 
exercise that portion. We go to the gym- 
nasium to develop our muscles, to school 
and college to develop our brains. An ac- 
tive intellect is the greatest foe to old age. 
Abuse of sleep is as certain to cause phys- 


ical degeneration as is the abuse of alcohol. 

It is not possible in an article of the 
character of this to detail the effects of too 
much sleep on the different structures and 
organs of the body. Sutflice it to say that 
nature calls into play degenerative changes 
that affect each structure and each organ 
in the manner best adapted to weaken 
and finally destroy its usefulness. 

Of course, the amount of sleep necessary 
to recuperate the system varies somewhat 
with the age and manner of life of the 
individual. These varieties of require- 
ment, however, are within narrow limits, 
at least so far as adult life is concerned. 
The infant during its first six months of 
life should not sleep less than about twenty 
hours daily; this period should be gradu- 
ally lessened unti] the second year of life, 
when the time for sleep should be about 
seventeen hours daily. Between the second 
and third years the sleeping period may be 
gradually lessened to fifteen hours; between 
the third and fourth years, to fourteen 
hours; between the fourth and sixth years, 
to thirteen hours; between the sixth and 
ninth years, to twelve hours; between the 
ninth and tenth years, to ten hours. Dur- 
ing the critical period between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, at least ten hours 
should be spent in sleep. After this period, 
when adult life is well established, eight 
hours’ sleep is all that is required by per- 
sons in good health. Of course, this rule 
has its exceptions. Recuperation from 
sickness, or from the effects of severe or 
unusual mental strain, may make a longer 
sleeping period necessary. 

The opinion of medical men that eight 
hours is sufficient sleep for a normal adult, 
seems to be quite unanimous. I find this 
period stated in not less than twenty works 
by men whose authority is unquestioned. 
It is a curious fact that men of genius 
have as a rule required a less number of 
hours for sleep than eight. For example, 
Napoleon,* Mirabeau, Goethe and Hum- 


* Napoleon usually slept four or five hours only in each twenty-four. After the battle of Aspern, which 
was the first battle he lost after seventeen victories, he fell asleep and slept for thirty-six hours, so that his 
life was feared for. The explanation for this is that the worry occasioned by his defeat was so intense as 
to call for an unusual amount of mental recuperation, which nature furnished through the means of sleep 
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boldt all slept for an average period of less 
than eight hours. One of the character- 
istics of these great minds seems to have 
been an endurance that enabled them to 
perform an enormous amount of mental 
labor without tiring. We learn, however, 
from those who surrounded them that 
when they did sleep, oblivion was com- 
plete. Their recuperative powers seem 
to have been as remarkable as was their 
mental activity. 

It is erroneous to suppose that old age 
requires a greater period for sleep than 
adolescence or middle life. The passions 
of younger persons do not affect the sys- 
tems of the aged. Muscular and mental 
activity is on the wane. I have shown 
that excessive sleep enfeebles the mind and 
the body; it will do so more even during 
the period of old age. It follows, there- 
fore, that the tendency to drowsiness so 
frequently seen in aged persons should be 
combated rather than encouraged, lest 
habit tend to increase it more and more. 

Sleep is the resting-time of conscious- 
ness. The more active and energetic the 
waking life of the normal individual has 
been, the deeper will be his sleep. A 
man exhausted physically or mentally re- 
cuperates those portions of his brain in 
which are located the centers presiding 
over the exhausted functions during the 
sleeping period. In these exhausted nerve- 
centers the unconsciousness is deeper than 
elsewhere, in order that the rest may be 
more complete. This is best appreciated 
when we remember the effect of sleep 
upon the brain of a person who has 
suffered intense grief. When such a per- 
son sleeps, grief is completely forgotten ; 
no dream recalls the misfortune. The 
Lethe of the ancient Greeks finds its exact 
counterpart. Even on awakening, it is a 
little time before the exact nature of the 
misfortune can be remembered. At first 
there is a vague, uneasy feeling of mental 
suffering, a sensation of sorrow, a realiza- 
tion that a pall has been spread over life, 
but its exact nature is located only by a 
distinct mental effort. 

The celebrated case of Caspar Hauser, 
which was observed in 1828, is often used 
to illustrate the conditions that call for 
sleep. Caspar Hauser had spent his life 
up to the foregoing date in absolute soli- 
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tude. He had never seen any of the com- 
mon, every-day objects of life. Men, ani- 
mals, plants, sky, sun, moon and stars 
were all strange to his mind. At the age 
of about eighteen years he was taken to a 
crowded city (Nuremburg) and abandoned 
in the market-place. His development at 
this time was that of a little babe, for he 
could neither see, walk nor talk. He 
suffered intensely because of the numerous 
new impressions and sensations, which 
produced very powerful effects upon the 
sensitive fiber of his brain. His longing 
for the gloomy solitude to which he was 
accustomed amounted to actual torture. 
During the first months of his life among 
men, he slept so profoundly that it was 
almost impossible to awaken him. He 
would fall asleep constantly in the most 
unusual places and at the most unexpected 
times. His mind was in a constant state 
of fatigue from receiving so many and so 
unusual impressions. 

It has been said that he who sleeps, eats. 
In a measure this is quite true; so is its 
converse. Food digested and assimilated 
will often enable us to do without a certain 
amount of sleep. There is danger, how- 
ever, of making eating take the place of 
sleep. The saying should be altered so as 
to read: ‘‘He who eats, digests and assim- 
ilates may shorten the sleeping period.’’ 
When the system is exhausted it is very 
injurious to eat much, for digestion re- 
quires energy and tired nature may not be 
able to furnish a sufficient amount, conse- 
quently we may be confronted with an in- 
jurious attack of acute indigestion. Nature 
always exacts a penalty when we try to 
force her stream to flow in an artificial 
channel. 

Sleep not only has its normal side but 
also has its abnormtal side. Numerous 
diseased conditions affect and disturb it. 
The cause of these effects is sleeplessness, 
or insomnia. This condition is, of course, 
only a symptom of some underlying cause 
which produces it, but it is usually a 
symptom much more serious in its conse- 
quences than the condition causing it. 
‘*Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth’’ frequently finds apt application 
here. 

In order to understand the causes of 
insomnia, we must learn a little concerning 
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how nature causes sleep. Sleep is accom- 
panied by a contraction of the blood-vessels 
of the brain. The blood is squeezed out 
of the brain, so to speak, and that organ 
becomes in a measure bloodless. This 
bloodless, or anemic, condition is a sine 
qua non: without it sleep cannot be in- 
duced. Mental activity requires just the 
opposite condition. Severe mental labor 
must be fed by means of an increased 
blood supply. We recognize this when 
we notice how red and congested becomes 
the face of any one who is making a mental 
exertion—a public speaker, for example. 
All the blood-vessels of the head are 
affected by this congestion. The mental 
energy exerted uses up force, which must 
be replaced at once. Nature, therefore, 
sends blood to the parts to resupply the 
cells with vitality. Anger and fits of 
passion use up more mental energy than 
work, no matter how exhausting may be 
the latter. It follows naturally that irri- 
table, nervous people are victims of insom- 
nia. Repeated attacks of the brain conges- 
tion which accompanies anger weaken the 
walls of the blood-vessels in the head, and 
after a time comes the passive congestion 
which prevents natural sleep. Complete 
insomnia is a very rare condition, and 
always results in death. Hammond re- 
ports a case of this, in a patient who never 
closed his eyes for nine days. On the 
ninth day death ended his sufferings. 

In ordinary cases of insomnia, the ability 
to sleep is so weakened that the sufferer is 
awakened by the slightest noise. Slumber 
is so light that the least impression re- 
ceived from without disturbs it. Recuper- 
ation is interrupted; its accomplishment is 
never compléte. Such broken sleep is in 
the highest degree injurious. 

I have said that anything tending to 
prolong an excessive congestion of the 
brain is the cause of this distressing 
condition, Extreme physical strain, nerv- 
ous exhaustion, grief or anxiety, especially 
when they are experienced in the latter 
part of the day near bedtime, are also 
causes. Mental work should be laid aside 
before retiring and the evening devoted to 
recreative enjoyment. 

Many cures for insomnia have been 
devised, and right here I would sound a 
warning against the use of hypnotic medi- 


cines. These are all more or less injurious, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned. 
They should be used only under the best 
medical advice. The sleep so produced is 
neither natural nor beneficial. There are, 
however, many harmless means of induc- 
ing sleep which may be tried until a suc- 
cessful one be found. What may be efli- 
cient in one case may fail in another. Cold 
compresses applied to the head, or pack- 
ing the body in wet sheets, is often suc- 
cessful. I have known a pair of thick 
woolen socks, wet and wrung out, worn on 
the feet, to bring about the desired result 
when other means had failed. A hot bath 
taken at bedtime brings the blood to the 
surface of the body away from the brain, 
and will often induce refreshing sleep. 
The bath should be hot, not lukewarm, 
and the patient should remain in it about 
five or six minutes. In some cases, food 
eaten just before retiring will cause sleep. 
When food is thus eaten, however, it 
should be of the lightest and most easily 
digested kind. Durham has noted that 
the introduction of food into the stomach 
increases anemia of the brain during sleep 
and consequently makes sleep more pro- 
found. 

Perhaps the most commonly used remedy 
for insomnia is monotony. The sleep- 
inducing effects of monotony have been 
known and utilized for ages. Many per- 
sons count themselves to sleep by repeating 
numbers until slumber comes. The rock- 
ing-cradle and the monotonous lullaby are 
examples of the hypnotic influence of mo- 
notony. Children are often put to sleep by 
monotonous patting with the hand. We 
often see suggestion and habit play an in- 
teresting part in connection with monotony. 
The child after a time falls asleep as soon 
as it is placed in the position where it has 


been accustomed to receive some monoto- ~* 


nous hypnotic impression. Dana recom- 
mends the reading of dull, heavy books, or 
the keeping before the mind of some blank 
or wearying picture, as a sleep-inducing 
means: 
‘A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by 
One by one ; the sound of rain and bees 
Murmuring ; the fall of rivers, winds and seas, 
Smooth fields, wide sheets of water and pure sky.” 
Massage will often induce refreshing 
sleep; it brings the blood to the surface 
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away from the brain, and it soothes by its 
monotony. 

On the whole, I have obtained the best 
results in treating insomnia by means of 
static electricity. This agent stimulates 
and tones up the cerebral blood-vessels, 
inducing them to contract normally. Sleep 
naturally and readily follows its appli- 
cation. This treatment is especially bene- 
ficial in cases where the insomnia has been 
caused by nervous exhaustion. 

We now come to a consideration of those 
hygienic conditions under which we should 
sleep if we desire te obtain all his benefits 
from Morpheus. The bedroom should be 
spacious and well ventilated. The bed 
should be placed so as to be unaffected by 
drafts, for during sleep the skin is moist 
and liable to sudden chilling, which may 
cause serious ailment. Draperies in the 
bedroom should be conspicuous by their 
absence. Paint is a better finish for the 
walls than wall-paper, and rugs are a 
better floor-covering than carpet, for they 
can be frequently taken up and aired. 
The bed itself should be of metal—iron or 
brass—and the mattress should be of hair. 
You will understand me when I say that a 
bed should be neither too soft nor too hard, 
though the latter-is a less injurious fault 
than the former. A warm spread or cov- 
ering should protect the mattress in cold 
weather, or when the temperature of the 
bedroom is below seventy degrees F., 
otherwise the cold reaches the body through 
the mattress. In summer this covering 
may be dispensed with. Mattresses are 
best made in two pieces, so as to be easily 
aired. During sleep the body exhales im- 
purities which contaminate the bedding and 
render thorough daily airing a necessity. 

The temperature of the bedroom of the 
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adult should be kept as near as possible 
to sixty degrees F., while that of the 
nursery should range between seventy and 
seventy-four degrees, depending upon the 
age of the children. A good test for a 
badly ventilated or overheated bedroom is 
the feeling one has in the morning. If 
one arises with a slightly swollen face and 
puffy eyelids, with a tired, unrested feel- 
ing, and perhaps a slight headache such 
as is experienced sometimes after an even- 
ing spent ‘‘not wisely but too well,’’ one 
may be reasonably sure that something 
was wrong with the temperature or ventila- 
tion of the bedroom. 

The pillow should preferably be made 
of hair. A soft pillow keeps the head 
hot and tends to favor insomnia, or it may 
cause an unquiet rest troubled with un- 
pleasant dreams. The pillow should not be 
too high, for a high pillow tends to make 
round shoulders, and interferes with deep, 
full respiration. 

The position of the sleeper is not unim- 
portant, in that a change of position is 
desirable. Most persons tend to sleep on 
the right side. It is a mistake to fall 
into the habit of sleeping exclusively in 
one position. A change prevents conges- 
tion of the blood and other fluids under 
the influence of gravity at one place. It 
is best to lie on the stomach, and right 
and left side, in succession. 

The hours for sleep must vary with the 
season in temperate zones. We should in 
a general way arrange our sleeping hours 
so as to get at least one hour’s sleep be- 
fore midnight, rising at seven, or between 
that hour and six. 

It has been aptly said that if sleep and 
hope should be taken from man, he would 
be the most miserable being in existence. 


EPITAPH OF A BUTTERFLY. 


By THCMAS WALSH. 


As one by one the leaves of bronze and red 
Were wafted on their journey to the ground, 
Hope buoyed her heavy films of flame and said 
That yet perchance some comrade might be found, 


Till, when the earth’s great catafalque and pall 
Of gold grew spectral to her glazing eye, 


Yon mirrored pool made ready for her fall 


A grave as lovely as her native sky. 
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HOW HONOR AND JUSTICE MAY BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS, 


AS VIEWED BY A WEST POINT GRADUATE. 


By EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 


hes since the human race has occu- 

pied the planet, it has been face to 
face with ingvitable conditions which 
change, when they change at all, with 
extreme slowness. It is passing strange, 
therefore, that anything whatever remains 
to be said on certain fundamental matters. 
It would seem that there has been ample 
time to have settled not only the general 
principles, but even the smallest details, 
concerning them. 

Children are born, and must be educated 
to fit them for their places in civil society. 
The future of their race, the welfare of 
their country, their own individual happi- 
ness, are in the keeping of their teachers. 
One can understand that the theery of edu- 
cation may vary from country to country 
—from Spain to England, for instance; 
but it is, at first sight, inconceivable that 
all Americans are not agreed on every 
detail of the state-aided education of our 
public schools. It would seem that every 
part of so important a matter should by 
this time be brought to practical perfection. 
At this very moment we are standing with 
one foot in Cuba and another in the Philip- 
pines. In a few years the children who 
are now in our public schools will be called 
upon to be the responsible governors of the 
whole country and its dependencies. Are 
we all agreed that the training they are 
now receiving is precisely what is wanted? 
Is it adequate and sufficient? The answer 
of most men to such questions would be 
that their training is, in many respects, 
quite inadequate and unsatisfying, while in 
many other regards it is sufficient. If ex- 
perts are asked to say exactly what is lack- 
ing, there is some variety in their answers. 

All agree that the training of the child's 
character is the vital matter. Oyr present 


methods train the character and, in many 
respects, with success. Cap_the training 
be_ improved, even in es degree? 
How shall we set about it? 


As the answers to such questions are of 
the first importance, it may not be without 


value to set down here a few suggestions de- 
rived from experience. They are intended 
to exhibit some principles of universal 
validity, and to indicate how they may be 
applied to supplement our present methods. 
Most men are agreed that something ad- 
ditional is needed. It is believed that some 
of the required additions are well within 
our reach. 


i. 


Let us begin by going over some very 
familiar ground and examining the method 
by which experience trains a chj d- 
dst its relations to external nature—to 
the world as it 1s, not the world as it ought 
to be. 

A child commences its adjustment by 
thinking the law of gravitation to be 
capricious, unjust and cruel. If it falls 
and is hurt, it beats the ground—the 
ground is ‘‘naughty.’’ The falls are un- 
expected, and their cause seems capricious. 
Moreover, the ground is cruel ‘‘to hurt 
little Eleanor’’; and unjust ‘‘ because little 
Eleanor was doing no harm.’’ The un- 
trained minds of children and of their 
nurses formulate experience somewhat in 
this fashion. 

Children of a larger growth also find 
their life-experience capricious, unjust 
and cruel. Millions of us live and die 
with this judgment. All of us have seen 
examples of unexplained failure—our own, 
or that of others. How is it that our 
friend, who seems to us so well equipped, 
has failed? How is it that we ourselves, 
who seem peculiarly fitted’ for happiness, 
peace and prosperity, have met with so 
much adversity, strife and sorrow? Why 
did our earl ining fail to provide, in 
little, for these later trials that seem, and 
are, so big? They appear to come to us 
by chance’ If the trials of our youth had 
been shown to us as orderly, might we not 
see a kind of system in our present tribu- 
lations? If they seemed less capricious, 
they would be far easier to bear. The 
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mistakes that we are expiating to-day were 
made so long ago that we should have 
utterly forgotten them if it were not for 
their unfortunate consequences, now first 
felt after years. We even ask: Are these 
particular consequences the results of that 
special group of mistakes? are they not, 
perhaps, the results of another group? It 
is so long since that we interpret the pres- 
ent situation in the most favorable way 
and, self-love aiding, make out a comfort- 
able theory for ourselves. But an uncom- 
fortable feeling remains that if we had been 
better trained in youth we might, perhaps, 
see things more clearly now. 

It is through thousands upon thousands 
of experiences that a child comes to recog- 
nize that the forces of nature—gravitation, 
for example—are not capricious and unjust. 
It is quickly seen that gravitation is not 
capricious, whatever it may be. The opera- 
tion of this law is uniform, consistent, im- 
mediate, inexorable. Poeti¢ justice is not 
accomplished, to be sure. TH@good“than 
who falls over a cliff perishes precisely as 
does his erring brother. In time one 
comes even to recognize a kind of justice 
in its dealings. It is so fair and equal. 
It has no favorites. Its requirements are 
not too difficult and one’s relations with 
it are not so very hard to adjust. A kind 
of intelligible and intelligent order follows 
in its train. The planets move in obedience 
to this law, and the sun and stars. This 
law and others like it are our benefactors. 
The world as it is does not differ in this 
respect so widely from the world as it 
ought to be. 

The education of each one of us in this 
simple regard is very thorough, and we 
completely adjust ourselves. There are 
two main reasons for the thoroughness of 
our lesson. The first, because every one 
has had thousands of separate experiences; 
the second, because each and every breach 
of the conditions has been immediately 
and inexorably followed by its consequence. 
Our experiences might, conceivably, have 
been too few; orpthe consequences might 
not, conceivably, have been immediate: in 
either event, we should have fail@d to learn 
our lesson with thoroughness. If the 
child lived in some wonderland where the 
pain from a fall was postponed for a 
month or a year, his small memory might 


easily fail to connect the cause with the 
consequence. He might even live and die | 
without adjusting his relations with nature 
at all, just as his elders often live and die 
without harmonizing themselves with the 
conditions of life. The parallel is sug- 
gestive; and it might be carried further. 
The mother explains to her child what will 
happen if he falls. After trial, it immedi- 
ately happens and the child learns quickly. 
In our careers in later life there is no lack 
of instruction. The poets and the philos- 
ophers have fully explained to us what will 
happen. But, very often, there are too 
few instances to impress us. Nearly always 
the consequences of an action are delayed 
for months or years. The échéance is too 
long; we forget; the logic is confused by 
the mere lapse of time. It continues to 
seem possible to escape the consequences 
of transgressing moral laws. Although 
Hamlet or Lear did not escape, we fondly 
hope that we may, by some lucky chance. 
A simple example will illustrate the 
point. There is nothing plainer, it would 
seem, than that lying is a fault in itself, 
except that practically it does not work 
happiness to the liar. It is, however, 
noticeable that unless the foundations of 
truth-telling are laid in youth, the habit 
is seldom acquired in later years. In adult 
life, between a lie and its consequence too 
many circumstances intervene. So much 
occurs in the mean time that the logic of 
events is obscured. The calamity is not 
clearly seen to depend upon the fault. 
While the forces of nature are invariable 
and immediate in their action, we have to 
go to theologians and to poets—to Moses 
and to Dante—to see that the logical con- 
sequences of moral and spiritual acts follow 
as strictly. The effects of such acts are 
invariable and inexorable on the actor's 
interior nature. We know it; poets and 
theologians have proved it over and over 
again. But the exterior consequences are 
not immediate. Can we not escape them? 
The answer is that exteriorly as well as in- 
teriorly there is no escape whatever. This 
is a lesson that thousands of us fail to 
learn. No one is educated till he has 
learned it. The chief problem of teaching / 
is to enforce it. How shall this be done? 
Colleges and universities open the poets and 
philosophers to us, and provide instances 
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and examples to interpret our own experi- 
ences. But teaching does not begin with 
the college. It begins in the home and 
school, and from the very earliest years 
should put the child in the way of form- 
ing right habits. The argument of this 
paper is that methods must be sought for 
that perpetually enforce right habits in 
two ways: first, by thousands and thou- 
sands of experiences of each kind; second, 
by bringing the consequences of an act as 
close as possible to the act itself. 

It is not unlikely that the reader may 
here say: ‘‘This is the very method of 
training employed in the home and in the 
public school.’’ It is precisely because 
their methods are, in the main, of this 
nature that our education is as good as it 
is. Little argument is needed to prove 
that it is not yet so good as it should be. 
The problem is, then, to improve the 
methods now in use, to add to them; not 
to supplant them. 

We must supplement our present meth- 
ods, not supersede them. They are the 
outcome of centuries and must be substan- 
tially correct. If they are wrong in de- 
tails, slight errors can be amended. 

But it is obvious that they are not ade- 
quate. It is especially in the public school 
that inadequacy is felt. } A child who 
receives a good training at home, and who 
adds to it the tpaining of school, will not 
go far wrong. / But the public school is 
called upon to take the place of the home 
and its training in thousands of cases. If 
a method at once simple in principle and 
practical in results can be found to supple- 
ment the methods of the school, it deserves 
attention. | Such a method must be founded 
on the principles just exhibited. A multi- 
tude of experiences must be offered, one by 
one; shortcomings must be noted, one by 
one; and the consequence of a deed must 
follow hard upon the act itself. The re- 
sults of such a training will be a quick 
adjustment of the chjld to the surround- 
ing conditions, whate¥er they are. If the 
conditions are well chosen, the child will 
be well educated. The teacher has a free 
choice of conditions. He can make the world 
as it is very like the world as it ought to be. 


I. 


It so happens that the government of the 


country has been trying two experiments 
in this very direction, one for a hundred 
and another for fifty years. The United 
States Military Academy at West Point 
was founded in 1802; the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis was founded, 
on the model of West Point, in 1850. 
Each of these schools has a special object, 
and each is entirely efficient in attaining 
its own limited end. The principles, the 
methods, so effective in these two cases 
can be extended to much wider fields. 
They are the very methods of nature; and 
they can be adapted to the needs of the 
common schools of the country by any one 
who understands them. It is regrettable 
that these methods, approved by the expe- 
rience of more than a century, have not 
been thoroughly studied by American edu- 
cators. The results of the special training 
of the two schools are, however, fully ap- 
proved by the country at large. 

The destruction of the Spanish fleets at 
Santiago and Manila was a striking proof 
of the efficiency of such a system of educa- 
tion. Hundreds of diplomatic difficulties 
in Central and South America have been 
quietly and completely settled by officers 
of the navy to the entire satisfaction of all 
concerned. Not to speak of the magnifi- 
cent services of the army in time of civil 
or foreign war, we may take its relations 
to Indian troubles or to wide-spread labor 
strikes as measures of its efficiency. The 
moment that the country hears that a crit- 
ical situation is in the hands of the officers 
of the army, it is at peace; for it is well 
known that they will act firmly, justly and 
honestly. Efficiency is not a natural gift, 
but an acquired talent. The officers of the 
army and navy are ‘not a picked class; 
they come to the government training- 
schools from every Congressional district 
in the United States. Their acknowledged 
merit as faithful and honest public servants 
is entirely due to the method of training 
adopted in their schools. 

In order to understand the methods in 
question? let us follow the careers of a class 
of cadets from their entrance at West Point ; 
to their graduation, four years later. The 
candidates are appointed to the Academy 
from every Congressional district in the 
country. They are thus entirely represent- 
ative in character. Their entrance exami- 
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nation is very simple and insures only that 
they are in good health and familiar with 
the ordinary studies of the grammar 
schools. They are of all ages between 
seventeen and twenty-two years. _If the 
system of training is effective with youths 
of this age, it would, with proper changes, 
be far more efficient with children. 

The candidates represent every class in 
society from rich to poor. Lads stand 
side by side who have had the most deli- 
cate moral nurture or none at all; who are 
models of truthfulness, or already shifty 
contrivers of escapes from duty and obliga- 
tions. Every inequality of society is rep- 
resented in an entering class cf cadets. It 
is necessary to insist on this point in order 
to appreciate the result of their four years 
of training. 

In a few days those who have passed 
their entrance examinations begin the years 
of probation. External inequalities have 
vanished as if by magic. Each cadet is 
dressed precisely like every other cadet; 
each has the same duties and privileges as 
every other; the rooms and the food of 
all are alike; no one is permitted to have 
money, or at least to spend it. In a week 
every sign of external inequality has van- 
ished. Personal inequalities there are and 
necessarily must be. Each higher class 
maintains, and in general deserves to main- 
tain, a superior standing to every lower 
one. But the members of each class are 
all on the same official level. In the class- 
rooms the same equality exists, except in 
so far as personal merit forces recognition 
by deserving it. There is absolutely no 
favoritism in the treatment of the students 
by their instructors. Every academic per- 
formance is rated by a simple and effective 
marking-system, which is an essential part 
of the method of the school. This is an 
important point to notice. The very 
corner-stone of the most effective educa- 
tion is the marking-system. The marks of 
each cadet are publicly posted each week, so 
that he knows precisely what his own per- 
formance is worth. Absolute and gomplete 
justice is attained in this way more nearly 
than in any organization which it has been 
my fortune to study. I have never heard 
it seriously questioned by student, officer 
or professor. 

A very important feature of the system 


is the large number of officers assigned to 
teaching duties. Each instructor is 
charged with the lessons of two sections 
composed of not more than fifteen or 
twenty cadets. Each section recites daily 
(in important subjects), and a period of 
ninety minutes is assigned to such topics. 
The work of each cadet is therefore 
thoroughly~tested every day and no failure 
can possibly be hidden. The effect on the 
character of the student is immediate and 
admirable. He learns in the recitation- 
room, as everywhere else, not to shirk his 
duty; and he learns what few in civil life 
learn so early, that every shortcoming in 
the course of duty is sure to bring its cor- { 
responding penalty. A thoroughly unsat- 
isfactory recitation not only receives a low 
‘‘mark,’’ but is treated as a dereliction of 
duty also and confinement to quarters on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons is given 
as a punishment for such failures. It will 
not be possible to assign one instructor in 
our public schools for every twenty pupils; 
nor would it be proper to deprive young 
children of their hours of exercise and 
pleasure, but it is quite practicable to 
introduce a system of the sort into our 
schools with appropriate modifications. 

It is not necessary, in this place, to relate 
in detail how the system referred to deter- 
mines the rewards gained’ by the graduated 
cadet. It is sufficient to say that high 
class-standing makes subsequent promotion 
in the army quick and certain. There is 
no moment when a cadet does not fully 
understand that his performance of duty 
now will influence his whole official career. 
This is fully recognized, and its perfect 
justice is admitted by all. The effect of 
diligence and faithfulness in the perform- 
ance of allotted tasks is perfectly under- 
stood, and consequences follow actions with 
certainty. Each student is trained in the 
heathen virtues of fortitude and justice. 
It is at once his duty and his advantage to 
be proficient in his academic work. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of the 
more strictly professional training of the 
cadet, and see how certain virtues are in- 
culecated and enforced by a well-thought- 
out method. Let us see how official char- 
acter is formed, how the cadet’s whole 
official conduct is molded and tested. 
Recourse is again had to a well-considered 
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and simple marking-system. Every official 
delinquency has its appropriate number of 
demerit marks. ‘*‘Late at roll-call’’ carries 
one demerit; ‘‘absent,’’ ten; slight ‘‘un- 
tidiness in dress,’’ one; ‘‘inattention’’ to 
duty or at drill, five; and so on. 

No cadet can have more than a certain 
small total number of demerits (some two 
hundred in a year) and remain in the 
Academy. If he has more than the al- 
lowed total, he is dismissed. If he has 
fewer, his rank in his class is proportion- 
ately lowered (and his other privileges 
are curtailed) precisely as if he had failed 
in his studies. For an army officer good 
official conduct is at least as necessary as 
a knowledge of chemistry. Every delin- 
quency is reported in writing, and each one 
involves a written explanation. Not to ren- 
der such an explanation is itself a delin- 
quency. If the cadet has no excuse, he 
must say so officially. If he has a sufficient 
excuse, no demerit attaches to the offense. 

Each cadet must therefore examine his 
official conscience (so to say) regularly and 
record the results. ll ill feeling is 
avoided, as the whole record is in writing; 
there are no personal reprimands. 

Let us now see how rigid a system this 
is. Take the one delinquency of tardiness. 
There are fifteen opportunities daily for a 
cadet to be ‘‘late at roll-call.’’ He is at 
the Academy for about twelve hundred 
days. There are then about eighteen 
thousand occasions during his four years’ 
course on each one of which the regula- 
tions emphasize the duty of punctuality. 


If he is ‘‘late’’ the offense carries one 
demerit. One hundred demerits in six 
months (one hundred and eighty days) 


will cause his dismissal. But tardiness is 
by no means the only delinquency. ‘‘One 
button of uniform-coat unbuttoned at 
drill,’’ ‘‘inattention,’’ ‘‘shoes not blacked 
at parade roll-call,’’ ‘‘gun not clean 
at guard-mount,’’ and a hundred other 
matters of the sort, are parts of official 
conduct. Each failure is noted, and carries 
with it a fixed number of demerits. One 
hundred demerits in six months dismisses. 
All this is known to every one from the 
first. There is no talking. Only simple 
laws are prescribed. Each one of them is 
just. Every allowance is made for inex- 
perience. Every reasonable excuse is ad- 


mitted. The final result is like the result 
of gravitation—inevitable, inexorable, just, 
immediate. 

A very high standard of official con- 
duct is thus created and maintained. 
Beside this, there is a standard of per- 
sonal honor, kept up, in the main, by. 
tradition among the cadets themselves. 
A liar or a coward is shunned by all his 
comrades. If a student is ‘‘guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming a cadet and a gentleman, ’’ 
his connection with the army at once ceases. 
Thus a code of honor—artificial, it is true, 
and not the very best conceivable—is 
formed and maintained. It is absolutely 
efficient in both its outward forms and its 
inner compulsions. When the graduated 
cadet becomes an officer, this code of honor 
becomes a code of honesty. ‘‘I certify 
that the above account is correct and just,’’ 
is always supposed to be followed by the 
words, ‘‘on my honor as an officer and a 
gentleman.’’ The whole of a man’s char- 
acter is taken to vouch for his every act. 

There is no space here for more than an 
indication of the tremendous force of 
sanctions like these in their effect on official 
life. The Corps of Engineers of the army 
was established in 1802. I believe that I 
am correct in saying that no one of the 
officers of this corps d’¢lite was ever guilty 
of embezzling public money up to 1898. 
The Corps has expended untold millions 
of money, and none of it has been misap- 
propriated. The total disbursements by 
army officers during the Civil War were 
over one billion one hundred million dol- 
lars. The defalcations and money losses 
of all kinds (including captures by the 
enemy) were less than one million dollars 
—considerably less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of the money handled. The losses 
by defalcations of officials of the Bank of 
England are somewhat over one-tenth of 
one per cent, and these officials belong to 
a picked class. No organization for the 
disbursement of public money, from the 
time the Pyramids were built until now, 
has a record approaching that of the 
disbursing officers of the United States 
army. And this bright record is a direct 
result of their training at the Military 
Academy. 

These examples of civic efficiency must 
suffice. Let it be noted that official hon- 
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esty of the sort is the direct result of aca- 
demic training. The students who enter 
the Academy are not a_ picked class. 
When they graduate, their special training 
has created certain special virtues in each 
and every one of them. The conditions 
by which the students are surrounded 
have been purposely and wisely chosen so 
as to inspire and to maintain the military 
virtues. The methods adopted are simple. 
It is beyond a doubt that similar methods 
(modified as necessary) can be employed 
in the public school to supplement its 
practice, and to create and maintain the civic 
virtues on which the life of the country and 
the happiness of each individual depend. 


Ill. 


The foregoing very brief account of edu- 
cational methods that have been in success- 
ful operation at our government schools 
during more than a hundred academic 
years, is recommended to the attention of 
those interested in the improvement of our 
public schools. Only an outline of the 
methods in question is given here; but they 
can be studied in operation by any one 
who chooses. He will find in these gov- 
ernment schools methods by which young 
men are trained to a high degree in certain 
special virtues. For example, each entering 
class of cadets is taught to be honest in 
the expenditure of public money. No 


other system in operation anywhere pro- 
duces so high a standard of official conduct 
Other special civic and 


in this respect. 


military virtues are successfully taught by 
like methods. 

If one virtue can be taught, so can 
another. If these methods are successful 
at West Point and Annapolis, they can 
(suitably modified) be employed to supple- 
ment the methods of our public schools. 
It is the principle of the method that is 
important, not its details. Once the prin- 
ciple is understood and approved, its appli- 
cation to special cases is simple. It 
should, I think, first of all be tried in state 
schools for the 
without a home. On the habits of sturdy 
virtue that these methods create and en- 
courage, a more idealistic standard can 
and should, later on, be set up; _ but 
the heathen virtues come first in order; 
a child adjusts himself to gravitation 
before he adjusts himself to Chris- 
tianity. It must not be forgotten that 
it is in the power of wise teachers to 
contrive and control a very large number 
of the conditions to which a pupil is sub- 
jected. Training from the idealistic side 
can be made to go hand in hand with 
training in the methods of nature. The 
complete adjustment of the child to the 
world as it is will aid, not hinder, his ad- 
justment to those spiritual forces that are 
ever striving to make the world what it 
ought to be. Finally, it should be 
clearly understood that the special methods 
here described are intended to supplement, 
not to supersede, those approved by the 
usage of generations. 
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ODERN life tends toward concentration. Careful study, long prac- 
tice, hard labor in one direction ensure work of the highest merit. 
After the experience of one generation in building carriages, 
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ing wagon. 

The most graceful proportions ;> the 
strongest light construction ; the greatest 
perfection in upholstering, painting and 
enameling; these and like points are a 
constant centre of effort. 
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Clothes Make the Man 


To a greater or lees extent, is an axiom indisputable. In these modern times the man 
who attends an evening entertainment which at all emacks of formality, who is not attired 
in conventional even: dress, is a marked man. 

No garment so well defines the line between the well! dressed and the poorly dressed 
man—no garment so adds to a man’s appearance (making bim look distinguished and 
well groomed) as a full dress suit. We make 


Full Dress Suits 


To Your Measure from West of England 
Broadcloth, Crepes and Undressed Worsteds., 


We make them right; we cut, fashion and finish them in the latest styles. A full dress 
suit must be rightly made; the least fault in construction is more notice- 
able in this, than any other style garment. For this reason local tailors 
(so timid lest they wake a dress sult poorly and have it refused) charge 
double prices for full dress sults. 


Our vast experience in making dress suits- 
we construct as many in a day as most local 
dealers do in a season—enables us to make them e 
reasonably because we make them right. Our 


Full dress sult is as good as your local custom tailor’s 850.00 suit. Our 
higher priced salis are proportionately better. 

If you have a dress suit and want a Tuxedo Coat to match communicate with us and 
we will send you eampiles of fabrics from which you can select a perfect match. 

WRITE US AND WE WILL MAIL YOU PREE a varied assortment of samples of fabrics—the 
latest for full dress uses—a booklet, profusely illustrated and full and complete instruc- 
tions for measuring, which are so easily understood that it becomes a very simple matter 
to measure yourself—with no chance to make mistakes. We guarantee this. 


WE TAKE ALL RISKS 


of your being satisfied ; if the suit isn’t all you expect; if you think you could get one its 

equal for double the price from your local tailor—if fer any reason on earth 

(and you needn’ t give us your reason) you aren’ t more than satisfied with the suit, 

return It at our expense and there wont be one cent obligation on your part. 
Isn’t that fair? 


KAHN TAILORING CO., (Oept. 0), Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The “ Loecomobile has twice ascended 
and descended Mt. Washington. Has ascended the 
highest peaks in the Yosemite. Holds the 25-mile 
Road Record in America. 

Awarded Gold and Bronze Medals at the Paris 
Exposition, also a prize in the 1,000 Miles Trial in 
England. 
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The Locomobile is simple, safe, and 
practical. Economical and free from objectionable 
features. Immediate delivery, Styles No. 2 and No. 3. 


Style No. 2, $750, F. O. B., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Send for catalogues and interesting printed matter. 


Address all inquiries to 


6é : 99 
The Locomobile company of America, 
if Broadway, New York. 
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$25.20 to $00 PER WEEK 





WANTED—One bright, energetic woman in 
every city, town and village in the U.S. to act as our 
representative in your locality. An opportunity of a 
lifetime for trustworthy women to secure steady, 
fascinating employment, especially dressmakers, 
who find they can make more working for us. 











Many persons are called lucky simply be- 
cause they are alive to grasp an opportunity. 
This is truly a wonderful opportunity. 

Terms only made known to those who apply 
for agency and inclose $5.00. 








$15.99 Outfit for $5.00 


We furnish you with a complete outfit that 


cost $15.00 for $5.00. We require you to send 
$5.00 for same with your application to assure 
us of your good faith and to save time. If you 
are not appointed, money will be refunded. 


When you receive the outfit, if you do 
not find the terms and everything about it 
highly satisfactory, you may return it to us 
by express and your $5.00 will be promptly 
refunded. 


The outfit is a handsome case containing 
samples of materials and fashion plates of the 
finest line of 


CLOAKS, SUITS, SKIRTS, 
FURS, WAISTS, ETC. 


in America, ready made and made to order. A 
book of instructions, tape measure, business 
cards, order blanks, advertising matter, etc., 

with each outfit. An outfit that permanently 
establishes every agent in a growing business. 


NOTE.—The following letter is from one of our agents. 
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Stevens’ Special Catalogue Free. 


Upon receipt of address catalogue will be mailed to you free of charge. 
ladies’ garments every season than any othe three catalogues 
SEND YOUR ADDRESS TODAY. 


=! and be beautiful styles will want one. 


Acknowledges to be the best anette 
on styles in ladies’ high-class ready-to- 
wear garments published in America. 
The catalogue that sells more 


ublished. Every woman appreciating 











CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS. 


109, 111, 113, 115 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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EDISON RECORDS 


ECHO ALL OVER THE WORLD 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
BY ALL DEALERS 


* NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH 
r) | (897 | COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Ivers & Pond 


Pianos. 


Highest Grade Only. 
ON TRIAL AT OUR EXPENSE. 




















You can try an Ivers & Pond Piano in Used in more than two hundred of the 
your own home without risk and at our ex- | most prominent Musical and Educational In- 
pense anywhere in the United States where | stitutions in the country. 266 Ivers & Pond 
no dealer sells them. Pianos have been purchased by the New 


No obligation to purchase if not satisfactory, | England Conservatory of Music alone. We 
ind we pay railway freights both ways. Con- | will send a personal letter with prices, cata- 
venient systems of payments, one to three | logue and full description of our Easy Pay- 
years to complete purchase, if you desire. ment plans, free for the asking. 





We will take your old piano in exchange at a liberal valuation. 
¢ > 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


111 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Genuine Columbia Grand 
The Graphophone Grand, $150. 
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The Home Grand, $100. 
The Columbia Grand, $50. 


Other Styles of 
Graphophones 
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REPUTATION BASED ON MERIT. SOMETHING SOLID TO STAND ON. 
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Street. 
BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore Street. 
BU FFALO, 31 3 Main Street. 


PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens. 























“* Distinctively original 
creations, both as regards 


the scale and manner of } 


construction.” 


EXQUISITE SINGING 
QUALITY OF TONE, 


WONDERFUL VOL- 
UME AND ANGELIC 


) SWEETNESS ARE 


EVIDENCES OF THE 


f/ SUPERB GENIUS 


MANIFESTED 
THROUGHOUT IN 
THEIR CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

EASY PAYMENTS ARRANGED 
IF DESIRED. BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 


The KRELL 
PIANO CO. 


Ninth, Harriet & Richmond Sts. ¢ 


CINCINNATI, O. 














The Original and Best 


PIANO PLAYER 


It produces effects not possible with any other piano 
player. If you carefully compare it with others, the 
result, we know, will be in favor of the “Angelus.” 
Endorsed by some of the world’s best musicians. 
Illustrated Booklet A tells you all about tt. 


Wilcox & White Co., 


Manufacturers of the ‘“‘Symphony” and the ‘“‘ Angelus.” 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


MERIDEN, CONN. 164 FIFTH AVE. 








When you write, please mention ‘** ‘The Cosmopolitan.’’ 





























GREAT EVENTS : HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


By THE WORLD'S Most FAMOUS CARTOONISTS. 

















DOVE OF PEAcE: ‘‘ Where on earth can I make a nest , 
this year?"’ @® 
From the San Francisco Chronicle. “ ” 
X-RAYS ON THAT ‘‘ FULL DINNER-PAIL. 


From the Denver Evening Post. 





























Bors AND Paut: ‘We may just as well quit, The world LORD ROBERTS’ LITTLE JOKE. 


troubles of its own and is looking the other way.’ He presents the Queen with a gentle (?) souvenir of the 
From the Minneapolis Journal. South African war, —From the Minneapolis Tribune, 





DON QUIXOTE BRYAN. 
From the Philadelphia Inquirer. 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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THE CREATURE OF MODERN CIVILIZATION, 


In Mrs. Shelley's weird story, ‘‘ Frankenstein,” a monster was created and imbued with life by a German student 
The monster finally destroyed his creator. 


From the Boston Herald. 




















GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





THE TRusTS: ‘“‘Matk, do you remember how the poor 
‘ cuss worked for us in '96? We ought to send a check to his 
A TOAST. widow.” 

Officer: ““Let us drink to bloody revenge on the yellow : 2 
swine and the spread of Christianity.” From the New York Journal, 


From Simplicissimus, of Munich. 





























THE “RESCUE” (OF OTHER PEOPLE'S PROPERTY) BEGINS IN THE FAR EAST. 
From Kladderadatsch, of Berlin, 








GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 
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McKINLEy (to the Ex-Presidents): ‘‘ Here, you’re having too much fun.’’—/vrom the Chicago Record. 





ON THE CHINESE-INDIAN BORDER: “ Do step in and become an English subject."— From Simplicissimus, of Munich. 




















GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 








at ae nee tare IS THE GAME WORTH THE CANDLE? 


From Harper's Weekly. From the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 
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WILL THE HEADSMAN DO HIS DUTY? 
From the Brookivn Datly Eagle. 





GREAT EVENTS: HUMOR AND SATIRE. 





UNCLE MarRK: “Just step down a minute, Teddy. I want to talk to you."—/vom the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


LETTING GO IS THE WORST OF UNCLE SAM'S TROUBLES.—From the Detroit Journal. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN PEACE 4%0 WAR ata 


? 


Frontispiece. A Cossack ef the Don 
The Organization of the _Ressian Army. Ilust 
. W. C. RIVERS, U. 


The American Colony i in Pari. Illustrated. 
LTER GERMAIN ROB 
Great trees in crusiiiedlisa, —The Inspect 
Railway. Iiustrated. 
CROMWELL CHILDE, 
The African Boer. II. OL!'VE SCHREINER, 
The First and Last of It. 
MELVILLE CHATER, 


Our Navy Fifty Years . From How 
WM. E. CH 


PS ormerly Secret 
“ 
Tyranny. edi R. E. LEE GIBSON ,, 
Some New Members of the Comédie Fra 
trated. EMIL FRIEND... §&©...) 


Offshore Whaling in the e Bay of Monterey. J 
D BERWICK... 


How Indian Baskets bre, Made. Illustrated. 
LEN M. CARPENTER 


In a Mysterious way, pre ated by Max F. 
VANCE THOMPSON 


The Care of the Teeth. ashtize Essay.) 
UR DE VOE., 

The JULIA B. FOSTER 

The Nyguens of Sleep. eys EDSON, M. 


Th h of a Butterfly. (roem.) 
© Epitaph of s Bute AS WALSH... 


How Honor and Justice May Be Taught in 
EDWARD S. LDE 


Great Events: Humor Satire. By the 
Famous Cart 
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EDITED By 
VOL. XXIX JOHN BRISBEN WALKER 


PRIZE ESSAY ON THE GARE OF 











COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT see: 





GENUINE 
SIGNED 
AS ABOVE 
IN BLUE 
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The “ Mobile” Company 
of America 


claims that in workmanship and material the 
“*WESTCHESTER COUNTY MODEL” em- 
braces the perfection of strength, durability 
and excellence in every detail. Price, $750. | 
Before buying a horseless carriage investigate 














with thoroughness. 


Immediate Delivery. 


If ordered to expend $5,000.00 on a car- 
riage, The ‘‘ Mobile’? Company of America 
could build for you no better machine than 
they are now turning out at $750. It is the 
best that materials and workmanship can 


* THROAT EASE 


BREATH PERFUME 


ALI 
DEALERS 


produce. Factory at Kingsland-Point-on- 
the-Hudson. 


Gr SS 
: a 
CIF DECI CLIFT URI 


CGtt7 3 


Twenty-five trains a day stop at 
Philipse Manor, the Station on the 
**Mobile "' Company’s Grounds. 


The “Mobile” Company of Ameriea 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER, President. 
WILLIAM A. BELL, Vice-President. 
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Savy CRD COLI ReaD ES 


Copyright, 1900, by Joun Brissen WALKER. ; 
Entered at the post-office at 1 mae Bec Na udson, New York, as second-class mail matter. 

















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 



































The 
Piper’s 
Charm 

















The Piper promised a joyous land, 

Joining the town and just at hand 

Where waters gushed and fruit trees grew, 

And flowers put forth a fairer hue; 

And this was the crown of the children’s hope 

To bathe in the fountains and use Pears’ Soap. 
(With apologies to Browning) 





All rights secured. 








When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.” I 
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The Hartman Sanitarium 
Great Water Cure Facilities 








Vichi, 
Spa. 


Carlsbad, 


Nauheim, 


a 4 Cees see SSeS SS) 


e~ 
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Modified, grouped un- 
der one roof by 


Kissengen, the Hartman Method. 


tw 





THE HARTMAN SANITARIUM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Kalyba Springs Situated in the Sanitarium. 


{| F Poe many years thousands of people from our country have annually gone to Europe to 
take acourse of scientific baths at some oneof the above famous resorts for the cure of 
various ailments. It is an established fact that the application of ordinary, and especially 
mineral water, to the human body with scientific guidance promptly relieves many diseases. 
At great expense artificial Baths of the above noted springs and their scientific features 
have been introduced into this country at The Hartman Sanitarium. 
This enterprise will enable a- multitude of people, who dread or cannot afford to go 
abroad, to secure the benefit of the great Water Cure Treatment in their own country. 
Dr. Hartman’s Carlsbad method is especially recommended in affections of the Kidneys 
and Bladder, Gravel, Stone in the bladder, excess of Uric Acid, accumulation of fat, etc., ete. 
The Nauheim Bath (modified) is indicated for [leart Disease, Muscular Atrophy, and 
all forms of muscular degeneration. 

The Kissengen Bath (modified) is applicable to cases of sluggish excretion, and is 
recommended for affections of the Liver, Bowels, and the various organs of digestion and 
assimilation. 

The Vichy Bath (modified) is especially adapted to the treatment of Rheumatism, Dys- 
pepsia, Gout, and all other affections depending upon Hyperacidity of the blood. 

The Spa Bath (modified) is adapted to all forms of Anzemia, Chlorosis, Rickets, and 
deficiency of red corpuscles ; useful also in chronic Erysipelas. \ 

The Kalyba Springs: are famous for their curative powers in Chlorosis, Anzemia and 
Nervous Prostration, giving richness and purity to the blood and tone to the circulation. 
A general tonic for run-down constitutions. 

Among the numerous special baths given at this institution may be mentioned the Pine 

Needle bath for nervous affections and Paralysis. The Wheat Bran bath for diseases of the 
skin and Rheumatism. The Malt bath for general debility, especially of children. The 
Sand bath for rheumatism and rheumatic Paralysis. The Thymol bath for Septicaemia and 
multiple ulcerations, etc., etc. 

Massage, Electricity and Calisthenics are brought to their highest efficiency in this 
institution. Regular examinations with the Dynamometer are made during the whole 

course of treatment. Address 
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THE HARTMAN SANITARIUM, Columbus, Ohio. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Bright Boys and Girls. 
We want young people to learn why Pillsbury’s Best 
Flour is the best four and how it makes the best bread. 


Three Hundred Dollars 


in cash prizes will be distributed among boys and 


girls who write the best articles on flour and _ bread. 


Mail us your name and address at once and we will send you printed matter 
about Wheat, Flour and Bread, that will supply you with facts for an essay. 


‘illsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., - - - Minneapolis, Minn, 


Parents and teachers are invited to urge children to try for these prizes, as in doing so 
they will be employed, will acquire useful information and may earn some money. 


When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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COOKS FL 


More Nourishing than Beef } 


FOR BREAKFAST, WITHOUT COOKING 









































Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from the package, 
put on just enough salt to season it, then pour on 
only enough boiling water to cover the flakes. Let 
it stand a second, until the flakes soften. If the 
flakes have not absorbed all the water, pour the water 
off, then serve with milk and sugar. DO NOT STIR 
the Rice, as it breaks the flakes and spoils the flavor. 
NO COOKING WHATEVER. The convenience of 
this article is evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experience. It is not a new food 
product. It is simply the very best rice, sterilized 
and steam cooked. 


FOLLOW DIRECTIONS ON THE 
PACKAGE 


THE WEAKEST STOMACH can digest it. It satisfies THE STRONGEST APPETITE. 


NOT 











| COOKED 

SOLD BY WHILE YOU WAIT, LARGE PACKAGE 
| BECAUSE 

ALL GROCERS THERE IS 15 CENTS 




















NO COOKING 
COOK’S FLAKED RICE CO. 


When you write, please 
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AKED RICE 


Healthiest Food on Earth 


ONE MINUTE rrom PACKACE to PLATE 


ea 




































**GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


GENTLEMEN : I want to tell 
you how delighted we all are 
with your Cook’s Flaked Rice. 
I am not saying too much if I 


do say it is the very best food, 





not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal 
it for babies. 

The best way to prepare it 
for babies is to put into two 
quarts of slightly salted boiling 





water one and one-half cups of 
Cook’s Flaked Rice, and stir it 
gently for four or five minutes, 
not longer, as too much cooking 
makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and 
a pinch of sugar; and if every 
mother will cook Flaked Rice 


this way she will have fine, 





healthy children. 
Iam, 
Very respectfully, 
MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| UNION SQUARE, N. Y. CITY 





When you write, please mention “The Cosmopolitan.” 
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he Youth’s 
ompanion 


Extraordinary Offer 
to New Subscribers. 








‘ Those who subscribe prior to November 1, 

There iS sending $1.75 with this slip or the name of 
4 this publication, will receive the nine Novem- 

No Beiter ber and December issues of The Companion 
Investment Free, and then the issues for 52 weeks, a 
full year, until January 1, 1902. This offer 

for $ 1 75 includes the gift of the new Companion Cal- 
* endar, in 12-color printings from exquisite 

than This. designs painted expressly for The Companion. 


H27 














HERE is not space here to tell of all the good 
‘ things which the editors have provided for the 

1901 volume of The Companion. They have 
engaged men and women distinguished as Diplo- 
mats, Statesmen, Trappers, Travellers, Musicians, 
Scholars, Scientists and Story-Writers, to make The 
Companion better than ever, hoping to endear the 
paper still more to its old friends, and to gain 
many new ones. We shall be glad to send to any 
address, FREE, full Illustrated Announcement of 
the new volume, and a Sample Copy of a recent 
issue of The Companion containing Sousa’s article, 
**Some Experiences of a Bandmaster.’’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Boston, Mass. 


When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan." 
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HARPER«BROTHERS'’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 


In 48 Volumes. With Over 2600 Illustrations. 





































Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2.00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2.90 per month for 
eleven months; cost to you per volume, 50 cents. 
~COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts-about this great offer. 


~ 


1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—-there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 

4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent styl<, and should last a century. 


OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes at once on receipt of $2.00. 
/f you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back qt our expense, 
and we will return the $2.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month 
for eleven months. Address ® 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ‘new you city. 









When you write, please mention “‘ The Cosmopolitan.” 
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TOME STUDY Rapsueine. 


Business 
Forms, 

Office Work, 
Shorthand,etc. 


and PRIVATE LESSONS 
BY AIL © maple Young 
Women GOooD 
PAYING “posirions. and 
‘or pr ti Gives 
just the training needed for 
SUCCESS IN BUSINESS. Only spare time required, no inter- 
ference with work. The CHEAPEST and BEST METHOD of study. 
48 YEARS’ SUCCESS, National reputation, highly endorsed. 
We also teach ENGLISH, CIVIL SERVICE and other courses 
BY MAIL and at our Buffalo school. TRIAL LESSON 
ome & pad CENTS, showing how thorough 

our system is. Interesting Catalogue FREE, Write to 








BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLBSE, 480 College Bidg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


STAMMERING 


when buying a ticket and per 


losing a train is annoying. It c: ie 
overcome. The celebrated German 
and French methods are utilized and 
improved by the suggestions of a pro- 
gressive American physician. lo 


your part and a cure 1s guarant 
he pupils may live in the institution 
and receive the doctor's constant per- 
sonal treatment and care Our new 
location, adjoining Central Park and 
Hudson River, is one of the healthiest 
and most interesting sections of New 
York. Send for new illustrated 
pamphlet giving outline of treatment 
ané telling how hundreds have been 
cured, 
F. A. BRYANT, M.D., 
105 West 72d St., N.Y. 


(For nearly twenty years at 9 West 14th St.) 








DIFFICULTY AT 
TICKET-WINDOW. 














Complete business course, single and 
double entry Book-Keeping, usiness 
Practice, Business Arithmetic, Commer- 
cial Law, Letter Writing, Penmanship, etc. 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 
M. Acct. and are assisted to positions. 

Fees cash ori Write for 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine.). 
22-45 Bidg, Wasbington, D. C. 








Natl Bank 





The field is 

open for ambi- 

tious men and women 

to enter  seertemy dn ol 

and the business fasci 

TAUGHT PRACTICA ALLY “ar MAIL 

by the first and only school of its kind 

in the world, Individual instructions by sue- 
coostal bs — -writers. 6@ Send for prospectus. 


Adv. School,509Medinah Temple, Chicago, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


Able professors; ilatest and best text books; pre 4 
for —— in Sor State, One student writes: “ 
learned more law in three weeks under your instrug- 
tion m than I learned in four months in a law office. 
inth year. Write for full particulars. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
REAPER BLOCK, CHICACO. 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, BEAUTY. 


A successful person must have a sound mind in a healthy body. 
Every part and muscle can be permanently enlarged and strength- 
ened to twice their present capacity by simple,scientific and nat ural 
methods, which insure a faultless figure, vigorous strength, bright 
eyes, beauty, grace, good appetite, and sound sleep. Perfect health, 
keen intellect and personal attractiveness are easily attainable 
through proper training and right living. Complete personal in- 
structions sent by mail to any part of the world. Full particulars 
free. When writing from America use a 2c. postal card or a 5c. 
stamp and address SELF CULTURE SOCIETY, Dept. 
C-100, 7 Stonecutter Street, E.C., London,England. 


BOYS CAN EARN 


$1,000.00 


Send ten cents to-day for three months’ 
trial subseription to the 


AMERICAN BOY 


The best boys’ paper. Pure, Inspiring. De- 
partments: Stories, Successful Boys, Busi- 
ness Talks, Money Making, Books, Home, 
Church, School, Office, Store, Factory, Farm, 
Journalism, Printing, Photography, Stamps, 
Coins, Curios, Orator and Debater, Science, 
Travel, Puzzles and others. 32 pages, beauti- 
fully hoya 

$1000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 
300 ator premiums given for subscribers. 
$1.00 a year. Trial 3 months sub. for lc. 


SPRAGUE PUB. CO. 
164 Majestic Bidg., DETROIT, MICH. 




































BE CURED 


wr S TFAMMER se curs 


see consider the cure a remarkable one.""—W. N. ASHMAN (Judge of « 
phi os * Court, Philadelphia). 
* I fully concur in the stz atement of Hon Judge Ashman."—JOHN FIELD 


(Young, Smyth, Field & Co., Philadelphia». idorsed also by } 

Russell H. geass Baptist Temple, Phila., Hon. John Wanamaker, ix 

Postmaster-Gen. U.S., Phila., and Bishop C. H. Fowler, Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Send for new 67 oun book to the Philadelphia Institute for Stammerers 


1033 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Established sixteen y 
Jo Thorougn, scientific course adapted io 
Instructors experi 
eteate 
successful and pleased. 
Sprague Correspondence School . a 


EDWIN S JOHNSTON, F Foun ler rand President 
Un. needs. Long-established 
tical. 
4 enced and omovens. 
ald Adj. 5 pop 
Our  ] 
are given 2 al By 
No. 107 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 














Responsible. Successful Prae- 
students 
at liberal rates. Students nee On, ‘St, 
scriptive catalogue free a 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


Walnut Lane School ana Wellesley Preparatory 
Prepares for all Colleges. Academic and special courses 
Address Mrs. THzopora B. Ricuarps, Principal 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate 
range compositions, secure 


copyrights, and publish on roy- 





We write music to words, ar 











When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan, 


alty. We also offer a market 
AN for good story and book MSs 
c. ) rs . 


Hl. SIMMONS, Pub., Aurora, Hl 





Reproductions on Willis & Clements 
Platinotype Paper, of many beautiful 
paintings in the Penna, Academy, and 
of the Wilstach Collection, and many 
others. Catalogues free. 


THE LONDON ART PUBLISHERS, 


1624 Chestnut Street, 
____ PHILADELPHIA. 


BROWN’S 


FAMOUS PICTURES. 
One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 

Size 5% x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous paintings, ar 
itecture, etc. 225 on life of Christ. 175 
Madonnas. Send 4 cts. in stamps for 45 
ple pictures and 24-page catalogue, 1!lus- 
trated with thirty pictures. 

G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


WHOLESALE BOOK 
SE CATALOG 


age to Mall. 416 es, 6 by 
Ponage Bibles, Periodicals, ete, 
ete., at Wholesal rices. All books carried in stock. Best cata- 


| orinted d f: f ch 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY... 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 














FREE! 


Conta 6 cents 
inches, Sirarticing, 15,000 


Now ready. 


” 
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St. John’s School, 


Manlius, N. Y: 


Next term begins September 20, 1g00. 
Apply for information to 


Col. WM. VERBECK, 


President. 











FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 


with or without a Smet each language i volumes, $1.00 per 
volume. Practical Smattering of Spanish, 30c. Los Verbos 
Espafoles, 2sc. BERLITZ & CO. 1132 Broadwa, New Vork, 
NeW York, Irvitigton-on-Htidson. (45 niin. from N. Y.), 

will receive, for 1900-1901, @ 

The Bennett School limited number of girls 
wishing fine work in Science, Music, Art, French, German; 
English, Literature, History, Psychology, Ethics, and Preparation 
for Foreign Travel. Special ae other branches. For cata- 
logue address s MAY F. BENNETT. 


District oF CoLuMBIA, Weablagves. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the language of the 
house. Mlle. L. M. Boutieny, Principal, 

City Post Office, , Washington, D. C. 











Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can learn 


LIP-READINGC AT HOME 
in six weeks, Easy, practical, interesting lessons by MAIL. 
COPYRIGHTED. One hour a day for study and practice. Results 
tiniformly satisfactory. Terms moderate, Send for circular on 
“«LIP-RELDING,” 
Persons who are troubled with 


STAMMERING, ETC., 


éati Aequire correct, iatural speech by | AP ta my | se 


ARTICULATION AT HOME 

during spare time. Praétieal; rapid system. COPYRIGHTED. 

Moderate terms. Send for ¢ir¢tlar 6n «Speech Defects.” 
PERSONAL repre ma LIP-READING OR AR- 

TICULATION AT MY OFF 

DAVID GREENE, 1122 "BROADWAY, NEW W YORK, fu. Ye 











Our courses in law are con- 
ducted by Hon. Chas. A. Ray, 
ustice Supreme Court of Indi- 


late BY MAI 
ana. Send for free Catalogue No. C-3. 
Columbian Correspondence College, Nq 225 


Pennsylvania Ave ,S. E.,Washington, D.C. 


LEARN PROOF-READING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situ- 
ations always obtainable. We are the original instructors 
by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 


LEAR 


passible time and at Gable? ca caper 
Finely Wlustrated catalogue sadness “d 
Scoo'sosmnone secvate ves exsovares ILLINOIS COLLEGE or PHOTOGRAPHY 


0000 POSITIONS SECURLO FOR ORADUATES 
HAM, ILLINOIS 


Kenilworth Hall. 


Boarding-School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beautiful suburb 
of Chicago Dalighetal home, thorough instruction. For new 
addres 


catalogue 
M Irs MARY KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Tl. 


Our 200-page book, ‘* The Origin of Stammering,"’ 


. e Sta with full par- CURED 
ticulars regarding treatment,sent FREE to any address. Enclose 
ts. to pay postage. The Lewis School, 121 delaide St,, Detroit, Mich. 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 

College for Young Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
Regular and Elective Courses. Extensive Grounds. Location 
Unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious Buildings, com- 
pletely Equipped. Conducted by School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

























N THE ART SCIENCE OF 


in 
particulars and 
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YOUR SALARY RAISED 
HOME STUDY 


REE SCHOLARSHIP 


TO A LIMITED NUMBER 
| ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL, MARINE, EN G | N ‘ E R | N G 
STATIONARY OR LOCOMOTIVE 
American School of Correspondence, Boston, Mass. 











wre 
























E. H. BEACH, Editor 





Thoroughly trains young men 


STUD } ay ee ey School in the World. 
Same teachers for ten years Plan ap- 
proved by Judges and Educators. Adapt- 
ed to the busy boy or man. Prepares for 
the bar. Three courses: College, Busi- 
in business. Graduates everywhere. 
Liberal terms. Special offer now. 
Postal card now will bring full par-AQ 
ticulars. SPRAGUE W 
Correspondence School of Law A 
99 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Increase Your Salary 
Send 15 cents for three months’ trial subscription to 
A handsome monthly magazine for Book-Keepers, 
Cashiers and Business Men. It will teach you 
Book- yoensoe Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Short 
Pointers, Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning calcula- 
tions, etc. §1 a year. 
The Book-Keeper Pub. Co., Ltd., 
ASTMAN aud women for business and 
secures situations. Iustruc- 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. _ tion by mail orin person, Ex- 
penses low. For full information, address 


Takes spare time only. Oldest and Best 
AT ness, Preparatory, Opens new prospects 
‘*The Book-Keeper’’ 
Cuts, Corporation accounting, Banking, Business 
24 Campau Bik., Detreit, Mich. 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 665, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








Massacuusetts, Greenfield. 


. Prospect Hill School for Girls. 


33d year. Graduate, elective, and college pre- 
paratory courses. Illustrated circular. 
Miss Ida F. Foster, Miss Caroline R. Clark, Prins. 


7 JOURNALISM 


offers a brilliant career to intelligent, 
trained young men and women. alt 
branches of journalism, reporting, editing 
story writin editorial and polit tical 
writing are t. oroughly and practically 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
Under the direction of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, 
formerly managing editor of the Washington Post, 
Write for book describing the course. 

NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE o~ 
22-48 Second Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D. 


re 
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WORLD’S BEST WRITING PAPERS. 





In competition with the world, the Paris Exposition awarded to 


THE WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


the Grand Prix for excellence in paper-making, and in design, finish and style of putting up. This is the 
highest prize and ranks above the gold medal, and is the only one ever given for American Papers 


WHITING PAPERS ARE BEST. 


The special fall fashionable papers are ‘‘ Whiting’s Diagonal and “ French Organdie,”’ papers with a 
beautiful soft finish, made in delicate tints and in the latest fashionable sizes. 
For Wedding and Reception invitations, nothing is so select as Whiting’s Angora, in White and London 


White shades. 


The Whiting Paper Company make Ledger papers, unequaled for blank books : 


all high-grade writing-papers 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 148-150-152 Duane St., New York. 
Also Holyoke, North Wilbraham, Philadelphia, Chicago. 





also Bonds, Linens and 





Be indies’ 
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OBESITY. 


\ 

To Fat People: | 

¢ 
I can reduce your weight 2 to s pounds a week with- 4 
@ out any radical change in what you eat; no nauseating Pi 
@ drugs, no tight bandages, nor sickening cathartics. I am 8 
8 a regular practising physician, making a specialty of the @ 
reduction of surplus flesh ; and after you have taken Y 
my treatment a few weeks you will say: “I never Q 
felt better in my life.’’ 3 
+] 

¥ 
SAFE, PROMPT AND CERTAIN. § 
’ ; re) 

By my treatment your weight will be reduced without ¢ 
causing wrinkles or flabbiness of skin ; heavy abdomen, & 
double chin or other evidences of obesity will disappear ; Pi) 
your form will acquire symmetry ; complexion will be é 
cleared ; troubles of heart, kidneys, stomach or other & 
organs will be remedied; and you will be delightfully ge 
astonished at the promptness and ease with which these Y 
results are accomplished under my system. Write for 8 
my new pamphlet, which will be sent sealed in plain ) 
envelope. It will convince you. Mention Cosmopot- rie) 
ITAN MaGazine when writing. 3 

B 

9 

Dr. BRADFORD, 8 

8 

e 150 Nassau Street, Dept. B, NEW YORK. @é 
°o *] 
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UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 





sculpture, and _architec- 
ture, with views from all 
parts of the world. (Send 


15 cents for catalogues of 
14,000 subjects.) 
Lantern Slides to order from any of our Subjects. Phot 
raph mounting in Albums or on Cards a Specialty. 
gipplied, New England Coast, Berkshire Hills, Niagara Falls 
Hudson River, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington Views 
Send for our Free Holiday Circular. 


Soule Photograph Co., 326 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 


in every city, town or village. No special expe- 
rience is required. The Cosmopolitan in start- 
ing out for the fall subscription season of 1900, 
is prepared to pay handsomely for work. 
Arrangements are being made to give ever) 
possible aid to agents, and any person with a 
little perseverance can largely increase his 
income by this work, even if spare moments 
only are utilized. Write to-day for Special 
Fall Offer. Address 

THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
Agents’ Department, p 









Irvington-on-Hudson, "i. Y. 
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SAUCE 


Theo, j 


9inal and Genuine worces” 


es, at luncheon parties and at all home- 


ser snr 


meals, will find a delicacy of flavor in all 
dishes savored with this sauce-for soups, 
fish, meats, gravy, game, salads etc. 


SIGNATUR! 
en averyteme 





a %Zerzind John Duneans dons. 
Agents -New York. 





SHORTHAND 


and Typewriting add greatly to the value 
of young men and women in business. O: 
the greatest use to reporters, secretaries 
amanuenses. Both branches successfully 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 
An entirely new Shorthand system com- 
bining speed and ease of reading, or will 
ms to those who 
. _preferthem. Write for illustrated book. 
> NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Ine.) 
“ =a 22-46 Second Nat. Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C. 
~ New Jersey, Pennington (on Bound Brook R. R.). 


Pennington Seminary. Both Sexes. 








62d year. Special care and home comforts. Nobility of char- 
acter our Constant aim. $65,000 new improvements. $275 to 
$325 a year. Tuomas O’Han ton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 











Why Not 
Study Art? 


If you have the 
talent, we have the 
equipment ($300,000 
invested) the teach- 
ers and the curricu- 
lum to teach it to 
vou. Remuneration 
for your work gives 
you theopportun 4 
to continue wit 
your studies. Our 
department of “Applied Arts’’ teaches how to get 
remuneration for your work, 

Our illustrated catalogue gives you, FREE, valuable infor- 

mation whether you come to our school or not. Send for it. 
HALSEY (€. IVES, Director, St. Louls School of Fine Arts, St. Louis, Mo, 


Sat he. SS, 


Address, First Church, Marlboro St., Boston, Mass. 























LEARN AT HOME 


Complete course in Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 

Shorthand, Commercial Law, Business Forms, easily and 

guickly acquired by our complete “Lesson by Mail” methods. 
rite for special terms. 

Mail Lesson Department, Metropolitan Business College, 


8 MONROE STREET, CHICACO. 


: 














TAUGHT BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The best course ever 
prepared. Qualifies 
for all bar examina- 
tions. Graduates successfully prac- 
ticing. Regular, elective and post- 
graduate courses. Write to-day for special offer now. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, 26 Pewn. StT., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














> ILLUSTRATING | 
DESIGNING 
NEWSPAPER SKETCHING 


Thoroughly taught by correspondence or in our 
resident classes, Best methods. Prepares 
quickly for profitable work. Largest and best 
school of the kind. Incorporated. Students en- 
thusiastic. Write to-day for particulars. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 
26 Penn Street, Indiunapolis, Ind, 


ILLUSTRATING ici 


Home lenoene by beret tend yy Highly Pegteabte s takes 
hours only; practical instruct: . , Com- 
= mercial Drawing, Lettering and Wall 
Design. A to men, 

rs 














women, begia: vanced stu- 

= dents By our methods students have 
successful illustrat 
adequate school of ite kind. 


N.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
114.W. 34th St., HY. catalog tree 


ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, 


Notre Dame, Indiana. 

Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. 

Thorough English and Classical Education. Regular Col- 
legiate Degrees. In Preparatory Department students carefully 
prepared for Collegiate Course. Physical and Chemical Labo- 
ratories well equipped. Conservatory of Music and School of 
Art. Gymnasium under direction of Graduate of Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics. Catalogue free. Address 

DIRECTORS OF THE ACADEMY, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Ba@® . ENGINEERING 




















Ng Courses in Civil, Mechanical or Electrica 
ie I‘ngineering at home without interrupt- 
iag other work, with slight expense, 


TAUCHT BY MAIL 


by practical engineers, graduates of the 
leading Universities. Degrees are con- 
ferred, of C. E., Mech. E., E. E., an 
Ph. B. Write for illustrated booklet. 
NAT. CORRESPONDENCE INST, (Ine.) 
Sara) 22-47 Second Nat. Bank Bidg, Washington, D. C, 











New York, N. Y., 435 Madison Ave. 


Berkeley School (for Boys). 


Twenty-first year begins Oct. 1. Special attention to prepara- 
tion for Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Princeton, with opportu. 
nity for rapid advancement. New fireproof buildings—Armory, 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Laboratories. Eight boarders 
received into teachers’ families. For new register and pros- 


pectus, address . 
J. CLARK READ, A. M., Regi-trar. 


HOME THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
STUDY offers over 225 elementary and college courses 

by correspondence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy, History, the Languages, English, 
Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physiology. Botany, 
etc, Instruction is personal. University credit is granted 
for college courses successfully completed. Work may 
begin at any time. For circular address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Div. A.), CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


UNLESS SHE POSSESSES A SOFTLY TIATED 
COMPLEXION OF UNBLEMISAED TEXTURE 
AND A LUXURIANT GROXYTH OF HAIR — 


seeetesee 


BEAUTY PROBLEMS SOLVED BY THE USE OF 


Jorkuis Jor Sooh. 








SOOTHING CLEANSING 
REFRESHING INVIGORATING 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO, NEYY YORK. 


e 4 ie . ne. 
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Its Approved | a: 


sole found in all Ultra Welts 
protects the foot from excessive 
heat or cold, and from dampness, 
assisting in the protection of 
your health. 

The Brand protects your 
pocket-book from overcharge 
through misrepresentation, as- 
suring the very best your money 
can buy. The Ultra Shoe is the 
most approved style and is ap- 
proved by all who know it. 

This cut illustrates our new 
Fall style No. 616—a patent calf 
welt. We have published the 
handsomest shoe catalogue ever 
produced, illustrating our entire 
line from photographs, some of 
them “life size.” It is a perfect 
guide in ordering shoes, a valu- 
able reference, and suitable orna- 
ment for the centertable. We 
want every woman in the landto 
have a copy, and will send it free 
if you mention your shoe-dealer's 
name. Thousands of dealers have 
our shoes and our catalogues. Ask 
yours. ULTRA SHOES are made 
in all styles and leathers, includ- 
ing Heyl'’s Patent Calif, Black 
and Tan Kid, Russia Calf, and 
Ultra Black Calf. 


THE ey SHOE Moore-Sbaer Shee Mig. Con 
$3-20 U LTR For Women. set = 



























THE “MosiLeE” Co. oF AMERICA. 


‘“‘Mobiles”’ in Stock for 
Immediate Delivery. 














FACTORY AT KINGSLAND-POINT-ON-HUDSON. 





New York, July 30th, 1900. 
Wm. Happow, Esq., (Supt.) “ Mobiie’’ Company of America, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—I have had my “ Mobile”? just six weeks, during which time I have covered over seventeen 
hundred miles (1,700) on some of the best and some of the worst roads I ever saw. I climbed Shawnee 
Hill near Delaware Water Gap, also the long mountain road up to Lake Mohawk, without an accident or 
breakdown, and have not broken my first water-glass. 

As | knew nothing about machinery when I bought my “ Mobile,” I feel that my freedom from 
iccidents is in a great measure due to the excellence of the material and workmanship of your carriage. 
The pump has never failed to work, and I have not spent a dollar for repairs. I have certainly given the 
carriage a Severe test, and I thought you might like to know the result. Yours truly, 

Address, 66 Broadway. (Signed) W. B. BOWNE. 





THE ‘MOBILE’ COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
KINGSLAND POINT, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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“Well, I say that the very best of men don’t know the dif- 
ference between their souls and their stomachs, and they fancy 
that they are a-wrestling with their doubts when really it is their 
dinners they’re a-wrestling with. 

“Take my old man. A kinder husband never drew breath; 
yet so sure as he touches a bit of pork he begins to worry hisself 
about the doctrine of Election, till I say, <I’d be ashamed to go 
troubling the minister with my doubts when an Ayer’s Pill 
would set things straight again.’ ” 


J. C. Aver Company, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla Ayer’s Hair Vigor Practical Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 
Ayer’s Pills Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Ayer’s Ague Cure Ayer’s Comatone 


If your druggist cannot supply you, we will mail you a box direct from this office upon receipt of the frice, 25 cents. 
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Homeliness——not positive ugliness— 


but mere plainness, often passes for 


beauty when crowned with a halo of 
beautiful hair. 


In scores of cases the secret of beauty 


ay ee ‘ 
is Ayers Hair Vigor. jc aver Company, 


Practical Chemists, Lowell, Mass. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla | Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Ayer’s Pills | Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Ayer’s Ague Cure | Ayer’s Comatone 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send us $1.00, and we will express a bottle 
to you, all charges prepaid. Be sure and give us your nearest express office. 
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use Pearline with satisfaction — 
Hundreds have imitated Pearline 
totheir own aad & gee disgust. 
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RDERFOLD FABRIC 2 
Troy, N. Y. 
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The Great Bleaching 
Bluing and Purifier. 


It will not settle, 

It will not streak, 

Nor injure the clothes. 

Cannot freeze or be spilled. 

A 10-cent package 
will blue the 

laundry of the 

average fam- 

ily for four 

months. 












THE MOST EXTENSIVELY ADVER- 
TISED BLUING IN THE WORLD. 
Sold everywhere or sent by mail from 
Sactory for 10 cts, in stamps or silver. 


BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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New Fall 
Suits and Cloaks. 


UR new Fall and 

Winter Catalogue 
of Suits and Cloaks 
is now ready. It con- 
tains some new feat- 
ures never before 
shown in a catalogue 
of this kind. We pict- 
ure in it all of the 
newest styles, and 
will mail it /vee, to- 
gether with samples 
of materials to select 
from, to the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost. Bear 
in mind that we keep 
no ready-made gar- 
ments—everything is 
made especially tothe 
customer's orders and 
desires as regards 
quality, cut, finish 
and price. 

Our prices this 
season are lower 
than ever before. 

We pay all express 
charges. 

Our new Fall Cata- 
logue illustrates : 


Exquisite Tailor- 


Made Costumes, 
selected from 
the newest Paris 
models, $8 up. 

Tailor-made 
Gowns, both 
jacket and skirt 
lined throughout 
with fine quality 
taffeta silk, $15 
up. 

Visiting and 
Church Dresses 
at very moderate 
prices. 

Exclusive designs 
in Jackets, lined 
throughout, $7 
up. 

New French Skirts 
cut according to 
the latest models, 
$4 up. 

Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
and Pedestrian Suits and Skirts, made of 
double face materials. 


We would be pleased to mail our catalogue, pang he 
a full line of samples to select from, to any lady who 
wishes to dress well at moderate cost. Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, and we 
will then be able to send you exactly what you desire. 
Write to-day for C ati alogue and Seensient ; you will get them 
Sree by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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S-H-a-M- 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


a SKIRT BINDINGS‘ 


HE time it takes to bind a skirt—whether 
your own time or that of your dressmaker 
—is a far more expensive item than the 

cost of the bindings themselves. 

When the bindings are inferior and have to 
be renewed, the expense doubles, and the poor bind- 
ings, thcugh cheaper in the beginning, are far more 
costly in the end. 

















It certainly pays to use none but the best, and 
the best is conceded to be the famous S. H. & M. 
Binding. 

The S. H. & M. Bindings come in the widest 
possible variety of fashionable shades, are made of 
choice, carefully selected materials by expert work- 
manship and are the only bindings that fit the 
curves of the skirt perfectly, giving it the smooth 
and attractive appearance so much desired. 

Look on the back or on the label of every 
yard of bias velveteen or brush-edge bindings 
you buy for the S. H. & Mz. registered trade 
mark. 













BM VBE 
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Are your shoes comfortable? 
custom made shoes? 
designed for the service that will be required of it. Our 
models are exact reproductions in shape, 
of the shoes sold by the highest priced 
custom bootmakers in London, Paris and 
New York. Shoes for street and busi- 
ness, for cold and wet weather, house 

wear and dress — 121 sizes. 

We will deliver prepaid to your door 
a pair of Regals, any style, upon re- 
ceipt of $3.75 per pair and if, on receipt, 
they are not satisfactory they may be re- 
turned for exchange or money will be 












1900-1901 


Do they wear well? 


FALL STYLES 


Do they look like 


Regal Shoes are made to fit all feet. Each shoe is 


refunded if you want it. 


the Regal 


Shoe, $3.50 








EARLE: — An extremely dressy shoe 
made on a flat last with extension soles. 


Lace. Patent Calf, double sole. 

Lace. Imported Enamel, double soles. 
Lace. Black Wax Calf, double soles. 
Oxford. Imported Enamel, double soles. 


For full description and illustrations of 
our other styles men’s shoes, send for 
Fall and Winter Catalogue M. 











Delivered, carriage charges prepaid, to any address in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, and Germany upon 
the receipt of $3.75 per pair. Also to any points within 


the limit of the Parcels Postal Service. 


MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENTS. 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 


material and finish 


STRAND. 


PRINCE. 





RUGBY. 


189 Summer St. M.O. Box 162. | 103 Dearborn st.. M.O. Box 60. 


STORES. 


Boston, 109 Summer Street ; Providence, 220 Westminster Street ; New York, 115 Nassau Street, 1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway ; Brooklyn, 
357 Fulton Street, 111 Broadway ; Baltimore, 219 E. Baltimore Street ; Philadelphia, 1218 Market Street, and 8th and Chestnut Streets ; Wash- 


ington, D.C., 1008 Penn. Ave.; 


Pittsburg, 309 Fifth Ave.; Buffalo, 862 Main Street ; Cincinnati, 13-15 Fountain Square ; St. Louis, 618 Olive 


Street ; Chicago, 103 Dearborn Street, 215 Dearborn Street ; Detroit, 122 Woodward Ave.; Cleveland, 17 Euclid Ave.; Denver, 423 Sixteenth 


Street; Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave.; Albany, N. Y., 34 Maiden Lane ; Atlanta, Ga., 6 Whitehall Street, 


Send Postal for Catalogue Y, Women’s Shoes. 


Factory, Whitman, Maxs, 
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Electric M ssage Roll 
Patented in United States, ge Ih France, 
Canada, Germany, Cuba, etc 
Ready for Use at all Times. No 

harging. Wil i fast Forever. 
Silver, #8.00 each. 
Gold, 84.00 
Mall or Office. 
A Perfect Complexion 
Beautifier. 
Will Remove 
Wrinkles and 
all Facial 
Blemishes 
Positive 




















Most effectual in Muscle 
and Tissue building; also 
for Reduction of Corpulencv. 
Wii der elop or reduce any part 
of the body. For Rheumatism and 
all Cire alate yry and Nervous Diseases 
a specific The reputation and profes- 
sional stan jing of the inventor, with the SS 
approval of this country and Europe, is a per. 
fect guarantee. Book upon application. 
De. JOHN WILSON GIBBS CO., 1370 Bway, X. Y. SS 
‘A new beautifier which is mw mrraiied to producea per- 
Prbey ymplexion, removing wrinkles and all facial blem- 
ishes. It is most effectual in building up tissues, as well 
= reducing unsightly corpulence. A 
to the toilet table."—Chicago Tribune, 
ELECTRIC ROLLER ALL OTHERS ARE FRAU- 
THEONLY DULENT IMITATIONS,, 
“This delicate Electric Massage Beautifier removes all facial blemishes. 
Itis the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow's feet. It never fails to 
perform all that is expected."'— CArcago Times-Hera/d. 
At one stroke the art of acquiring beauty has become simplified. Any 
All that she will have to 


very pretty addition 


woman may achieve beauty at Aome and unaided. 


do is discharge the army of beautifiers she now employs tu exercise their arts 
upon her person and buy an E lectric Massage 
It is safe and effective.’ Y. Worl 


Dpesily 


The Roller will do 





Roller, 
the rest. ° 


Copyright. ah 





— Neu York Sum 


“Can take a somad a day off a patient, yy put tion 
‘and Blank. 


August 30, r89z. Be ae re ture on “Great subject of bin =, 


DR. JOHN “WILSON GIBBS” ‘OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAIL a Your reduction 
is assured—reduce to stay One month's treatment, &5,00, Mail. or office, 
1370 Breadway, New York. REDUCTION eu ARANTEED. 

* The cure is bas om Nature's laws.""—N. Y. Hera/d, July 2 1893 
** On obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority."'"—W. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators and fraudulent Magnetic b Fiecaidns 





There’s No Slip Up 


to a belt when you wear Improved 


Washburne’s 
Patent Trousers 
Supporters. 


They grip the waistband firmly without injuring the 
fabric. Instantly released by lifting a tiny lever. Hook 
over the belt and hold the trousers up. Used also for 
supporting drawers or ladies’ skirts, 

By mail, J0 cts. each; 40 cts., the set of four. Other 
comfort articles made with Washburne Fasteners are: 





Cuff Holders, - - 20 cts. the pair, 
Scarf Holders, - - - J0cts. each. 
Bachelors’ Buttons, - 10 cts. each. 
Napkin Holders, - - 20 cts. each, 
Key Rings, - - - 25 cts. each. 


An Illustrated Catalogue, FREE, if you want it. 


The American Ring Co., 
Box M, WATERBURY, CONN. 








It wears best of all 
fine Shoe Leathers 
and keepsits finish. 

VICI Dressi 


ssing, 

VICI Paste Polish, 
VICI Combina- 
tion are our 
softeners and 
brighteners for 
any fine Shoes. 

All Dealers. 

ROBERT Hi. 
FOERDERER, 


Philadelphia. 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very con- 
venient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth and 
exactly resemble linen goods. Turn down collars are 
reversible and give double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. in stamps 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 7, Boston. 
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NOONE 8 Pi 8 OE OT TE EG PORT OK TST TRIN What gO RE a ROONEY OH 
Here is style—approved—original—popular; quality and work- 
manship the finest: with collar, shirt and cuffs all underone brand 
made to fit each other, which makes them fit you and set properly, 
combining comfort with fashion. You cannot duplicate this com- 
bination at any price. Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents—it 
doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, $1.50 and $2, depend- 
ing on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. 
This collar is supplied in all sizes and three heights as marked. 


UNITED SHIRT AND COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 
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When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 





COSMOPOLITAN. 





HOOD’S 
Tooth Powder 


The All-round Dentifrice 


Cleanses and whitens the teeth, 
hardens and reddens the gums, 
neutralizes all acid secretions, 
prevents decay, sweetens the 
breath. It is distinguished, 
too, by its absolute purity, and 
the delightfully cool, fragrant 
and refreshing sensation it 
leaves in the mouth. 





Large bottle 25 cts. 
Mammoth size 50 cts. C. I. Hood & Co. 


Free sample. Lowell, Mass, 


| ONE 
~ DIFFUSES 


OFA .UET OF 
. THIS PERFUME 1 


A QUINTESSENCE 
AND iS FIVE TIMES AS 
PUNGENT AND DELICATE 
AS THE AVERAGE PERFUME. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE OR APPLY TO 





HOOD’S 
MEDICATED 


SOAP — 


Fills the Wide Circle 


In which a soap can be useful 
in the toilet, bath, sick cham- 
ber and nursery. It cleanses, 
disinfects and heals the skin— 
allaying all cutaneous irrita- 
tions and inflammations. Its 
daily use insures a clear and 
beautiful complexion. Delight- 
ful for shampooing or shaving. 
Trial size 10 cts. ©, §, Hood & Co., 


Full size 25 cts. 
Free sample. Lowell, Mass. 


MILTON ROBLEE 
Gotel Bartholdi 
New Pork. 
PRIVATE OFFICE 
New York, Jan. 29, 1900, 
C. H. Strong & Co., 


Proprietors Arnica Tootlr Soap, Chicago,I1ll. 
Gentlemen: I inclose you with this letter 


4 @ recent photograph of my wife, who has deen 


using your tooth soap for the past fifteen 
years and,no other. Her teeth are all per- 


i fectly sound in every respect, and she has 
f# never been obliged to consult a dentist 


regarding them in any way whatever. 





When you write, please tm ution 


* The Cosmopolitan,’ 




















THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
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Our Misses’ Stocking 
LITTLE COON LABEL on every stocking 
Shawknit on the toe 
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£ 
/ 4 fine gage ribbed stocking, with French feet, reinforced knee 
f heel, and ankle; also double sole. Equal to the best imported 


e 
« 






and more durable. Dyed in our famous “ Snowblack 















Sizes, 5 to g's. 





35¢. a pair; 3 pairs, $1.00. 





35° per pair. 
3 pairs 
$720 
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Fhere is no Misses’ 


Stocking! made to-day the equal 
of the famous Shawknit, Style S$.S2. 
Dyed in our “Snow-black,” we guarantee 
¢ color not to fade or crock, Their shape is perma- 


Knitted to the shape of the human foot. Made 















nent. 
| ; , : 
Ib of the best yarns and by the latest methods and best machinery. 
' 


Be Sure and ask your Dealer 
for them 


If not obtainable that way, remit the price to us direct. 


I pair, 356; 3 pairs, $1.00 (packed in dainty box), and , 


we will deliver theni carriage charges paid. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
50 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Send for our 
 Catalogue,worth having, 
costs you nothing. 
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When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Trade-mark Registered November 24, 1896. 





OXYDONOR APPLIED 


OXYDONOR 


_By causing the absorption of pure Oxygen from the 
air, gives vigorous health and causes the natural cure, 
at any reasonable stage, of all forms of disease in men, 
women and children. 


Reports from Prominent Men. 


SCIATIC RHEUMATISM. 

MR. F. G. SOULE, Associate Manager, Security Trust 
& Life Insurance Co., 605 Atwood Building, Chicago, IIl., 
writes June 12, 1900: ‘*My wife suffered severely with 
Sciatic Rheumatism, She had good doctors, but none of 
them did her the slightest good. She used Oxydunor and 
was entirely cured.”’ 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 

MR. WASHINGTON MIDLER, General Ticket Agent 
Pullman Palace Car Co., Chicago, Ill, writes June 27, 
1900: ** We have used Oxydonor in our family with success. 
Always resort to it in all cases of sickness. Have found it 
especially strengthening when a person is run down with 
Nervous Exhaustion.” 


MR. FRANKLIN HUBBARD, Business Manager To- 
ledo Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio,writes June 23, 1900: 
**T have used Oxydonor for three years and it has done me 
good. Have not had a cold er been sick a day since getting 
it, and when a man of 70 can say that it is saying a good deal.”’ 


INDICESTION. 

MR. W. R. MAGILL, Room 402 Girard Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes August 15, 1900: ** Your Oxydonor 
does all you claim for it and more. My case was one of aggra- 
vated Indigestion, blood thin, and full of aches and pains. I 
am to-day 16 pounds heavier, have good appetite and am able 
toeat anything | like.” 


INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM. 
MR. WM. SHERWOOD, 759 K Street, Fresno, Cal., 
writes April 6, 1900: ‘Your Oxydonor cured me of Sciatica 
and Inflammatory Rheumatism.”’ 


ASTHMA. 

MR. EDWIN M. KEATLEY, Office of Attorney General, 
Charleston, W.Va., writes June 26, 1899: ** My wife suffered 
seventeen years from Asthma, until we purchased Oxy- 
donor, but after using it a complete cure was effected.”’ 


ASTHMA. 

MR. A. F. HORST,1123 Tacoma Avenue, Tacoma, Wash., 
writes Decémber 9, 1899: ‘* We have used Oxydonor No. 2 
in our family for four years. It has given entire satisfaction 
in severe cases of Asthma, Liver affections, and La Grippe.”’ 





We will gladly send you, on request, our book contain- 
ing price-list, explanations, and many certificates from 
worthy and willing witnesses, as to the great value of 
Oxydonor. Allletters carefully considered and promptly 
auswered. 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO., Dept. G, 
61 Fifth Street, Detroit, Mich. 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
57 State Street, Chicago, lil. 
Canada Office 2268 St. Catherine St., Montreal, Quebec. 














Life Size Doll tz. 


* Lire Size Dott.” —** That's advertised 
that the baby’s clothes will fit. No clothe 
to make. If mamma can donate one 
Baby's outgrown changes, that her litt 
daughter can put on and off, button and 
button to her heart’s desire, the life-siz 
doll will live in that child’s memory long 
after childhood’s days have passé 
away. 

Every little girl loves a doll, m 
so a big doll; imagine how prou 
and delighted she would be if , 
gave her a real “life-size doll,"’ 2 
feet high, that can wear real cloth 
sone won’t break, eyes fal]! 
or suffer any of the mishaps tt 
doilie is apt to encounter. 

This doll is an exact reproducti 
of a hand-painted French creatio: 
done on extra heavy Sateen, that 
will not tear. In oil colors that 
will not crock. The workmans} 
is perfect, the color effects the very 
finest. 

The oll is intended to be stuffed 
with cotton, or other suitable ma 
terial, It is this Century's model of 
the old-fashioned ** Rag Doll” that 


High Grandma used to make, and would 









make Grandma open her eyes in 
wonder. 

Dollie has Golden Hair, Rosy Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Color 
Body, Red Stockings, and Black Shoes, and in following the 
directions in making up if piece of heavy cardboard is inserted in 
the soles a perfect shoe is formed, enabling the doll to stand erect 

Tothe many Mothers who have written ‘* Why don’t you make 
asmaller doll for baby ?’’ We have this same doll 20inches high 
for the smaller children, which retails at 25 cents, while the 
** Life Size Doll ’’ sells at 50 cents. 

If you are unable to procure these Dolls at your retailer’s, the 
manufacturers will, upon receipt of price, send postpaid to any 
address in United States, Canada or Mexico. 


ART FABRIC MILLS, 40 White Street, New York. 

Investment which guarantees the return, 
with interest, of every dollar and meanwhile 
insures your life is deservedly popular. Get 
full details free by addressing the 


Penn Mutua Lire, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


(9%;_u Buy Direct 


from factory at wholesale prices 
<a you pay onesmaili profitonly. Why 

(3G! pay agents and dealers high prices. 
im ~6so All attachments free. 30 days free 
WY trial. Warranted 20 years. 120,000sold 
885.00 Arlington Gem for..$12.95 
4 Drop Head Arlington Gem..#15.50 
1 #50.00 Arlington for........@17.00 
oa A 865.00 Kenwood for... ......@21.50 
ee OtherMachines at 89, 810.50 & $12 
= al Large illustrated catalogue and 
testimonials free. CASH BUYER’S UNION, 



















158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B-196,Chicago,Ill 





The Swellest 
Mackintosh 


Ever designed for women who dress stylishly, 
even on rainy days. Stylish cut and made in 
all varieties of mackintoshed plain and fancy 
covert cloths, etc., to order from measure only. 
We call it the Double Breasted 


BOX-BACK ULSTER. 


Prices very reasonable. Samples Free. 
Our Mackintosh 
More Women Want oer Siints at 
$2.50, and Capes to Match $2.50, than ever 
before. They tell us ‘no mackintosh gar- 
ment they have tried equals them at any 
price.”” Sold only by us direct. ‘* LADIES 
Suppty Company,” our trade mark, on the 
hanger qyeremness, the gake. “Latest 
Fashions,”’ our catalogue of women's wear, 
sent free. Agents Wanted. LADIES SUPPLY 
CO., 111 Wabash Ave., B-16, Chicago, Ill. 


- When you write, please me tion ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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The Best Shirt On Earth 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, TAKE NO OTHERS 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
CUTTER & CROSSETTE 


FACTORY 
ELGIN, ILL. 


WAREROOMS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















“$E THE BUTTON 
THAT REVOLUTIONIZED THE 
. HOSE SUPPORTER BUSINESS 
No more Darning at the Knees 


Sample pair, 
by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue 


SUPPORTER 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
No Stitching in the Elastic 


For the N Pi 
LOO on Sean iow 


GEORGE Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass. 








The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 





“INSIDE THEIR SHOES." 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 


Premium 


Remove Jar in Walking, In- 
crease Height, Make Better 
Fitting Shoes, Arch the In 
= step. Indorsed by physicians. 
Simply placed in the heel, teitdown. Don't require larger shoes. 1 in., 
25c.; % in. 35c.; 1in., soc. per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. 





Furs from 


ST. PAUL, MINN., 


the FurCenter 






Send name, size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on 


READ. tendaystrial. GILBERT MFG. CO., 66 Elm St., Rochester, N.Y. 








‘imagem BPAERW Stenography, 
Type Writing, 


Book-keeping, 
etc., thoroughly taught by mail or personally at EAST- 
MAN 


AN. Positions secured, Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. GAINES, Box 665, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 


The Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENCTHENING, INVICORATING 


Used for Quarter Century 
_Address Ditmany 2 Barclay Street, New York 





CROSBY’S CLOVES. 









: Post-paid 
Our great $3.00 black gauntlet 
fur gloves; ladies’ Mocha kid 
gloves in any color $1.25; men’s 
Mocha and Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined $1.50 to $2.00; many other 
kinds of gloves and mittens 60 cts. and upwards, all in illus- 
trated booklet **Glove Pointers,” Natural Black Galloway, 
Calfskin, and other fur coats; Galloway whole hide robes, 
Taxidermy and Head Mounting in booklet ‘*Moth-Proof.’ 
Do you want hides or skins tanned for rugs or robes? get our 
“Custom Tan Folder.” We also buy raw furs. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Choicest 
Albrecht 


Productions. 


Illustration shows our special Pe 
Genuine Black Marten Cluster ‘ 
Collarette with Cluster of 8 Luxuriant Black Marten 
Taiis. This swell collar 1s the latest breath of fashion 
—yet standard and suitable for all seasons. It is lined 
with plain brown, highest grade satin. Price $18.00. 

Russian Black Marten Cluster Scarf, same quality— 
high Albrecht Standard—* Snug,” very popular, $5.00. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL FUR AUTHORITY. 


This complete catalog reviews all the existing and correct styles 
in small furs and garments, and tells you how to buy. It contains 
about 50 pages, roo illustrations, and is the only complete fur authority 
issued, giving absolutely corre¢t information and lowgst market prices. 
It is issued from St. Paul, Minn., the fur center of the United States, by 
E. Albrectt™& Son, whose long and intimate connection with the trap- 
pers of the Ngrthwestern Wilds is interwoven with the early history of 
American fur interests. The vast resources of this house, through 
their connection with the leading fur markets of Europe, enable them 
to sell superior grades of furs at extremely low prices and offer uncon- 
ditionally the world's best. 

COSMOPOLITAN readers may secure a copy of the valuable Book of 
Furs of this firm by sending them a 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, 
20 East 7th Street, St. Paul,, Minn. 





When you write, please mention ‘‘The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Tons of 


CALDER’'S 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTINE 


are Sold Annually 


and in each ton there are 
16000 bottles ....... 


This wide sale is due to the 
reputation it has won in the 
last half century of being the 
most perfect Tooth Powder 
made. 






SOLD EVERYWHERE 









SAMPLE BOTTLE ON REQUEST 












ALBERT L. CALDER 
Providence, R. I. 


For 2500 


y We Cannot Help 


ay A Case 


Like TAts 


No one can make hair grow on a bald head—but there's a way to 


Eldred’s Antiseptic Hat Pad 


fs a little pad about the size ofa silver dollar, to be placed in the 
crown ofthe hat. /¢ stops the hair Salling out, 


CURES DANDRUFF and 
PREVENTS BALDNESS. 


Money back if it fails. 
The active antiseptics and disinfectants which ft contains as6 
volatilized by the warmth from the head and purify the impure air 
confined in the hat, which is the cause of dandru® and baldness, 























nine times out of ten. 
of the hair and give it = life. MONTHS, 
COSTS ONLY IFTY C NTS. 

Write for our int Z oo en- 


from p ph wa ae eek, F R E E 


But tics 


We Can Cure 


For 50 cls 


If your hatter cannot supply you, send us his name and we'll 
mail you a pad, postpaid, for §6 CENTS. 
Antiseptic Hat Pad Co. ,Dept.M.853 Broadway.New York. 


They kill all germs, strengthen the roots 
TS 


THRE 




















When vou write. please m° ation * 





Red, Rough Hands, Itching, Burning 
Palms, and Painful Finger Ends. 


ONE NIGHT CURE. 


Soak the hands thoroughly, on retiring, in a HoT lather 
of Cuticura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely with CuTi- 
curA Ointment, the great skin cure and purest of 
emollients. Wear old gloves during the night. For 
sore hands, itching, burning palms, and painful finger 
ends, this treatment is simply wonderful. 


Sold throughout the world. Potrer Drug anD CHEM. Corp., 
Props., Boston. * Allabout the Skin, Scalp, Hair, Hands,” free. 


A MODERN SCIENTIFIC TRIUMPH, THE 


“ELECTRICON” 


The first and only absolutely safe and successful means ever 
perfected to apply pure Metallic Galvanic Electricity direct to the 
ears, permanently curing . 


And completely banishing all distressing 


HEAD NOISES 


by restoring natural life, strength and activity to the affected parts 
of the ear and to the nerve of hearing. Simple—harmless—positive. 
Cure guaranteed.or no expense. For full information and complete 
description, address with stamp, 


THE W. J. TINDALL COMPANY, 


[Incorporated by the State of New York]. 
38 MOHAWK STREET, COHOES, N. Y. 


Che Cosmopolitan M2 $1.00 


PROMOTES 
HEALTH 























wear 
Send for 
Illustrate d 


ynDE 


16 West 23d Street 
166 Broadway 








UREN OO. 


New York: 








Brooklyn: 504 Fulton Street 
Boston: 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicago: 74 State Street 





The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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BIfOAM 


FOR THE 





| RUBIFOAM not only thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth, but on account of its antiseptic qualities 
prevents decay. Deliciously flavored. Put up by 


E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 











V sono $900 RST CLASS DEALERS | 


REDFERN DESIGNS WITH THE CURVED WAIST LINES, 
STRAIGHT FRONTS, ROUNDING HIPS AND LOw BUST 
EFFECTS . WILL PRODUCE AN ELEGANCE OF FIGURE — 
THAT, NO OTHER CORSETS CAN. THEY COST SOME- 
. WHAT MORE , BUT ARE A NECESSITY 70 A WELL 
; GOWNED WOMAN —> 
DAINTY NOVELTIES IN B 
| Feewcn GoneD=SouDWiALEBONE-Bias cut "MATyNe aes oes coma Gi ea. 


Tht WARNER BROS .(O-~NEWYORK- ~QuicAgo “SANFRANGSCO- LOW BUST. LONG HIP, Sort Hip & STRMGHT | oh? 


pore 
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STHE RALSTON HEALTH SHOES: 


$4.00 FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN $4.00 








are the most scientifically constructed and satisfactory shoes offered to the public to-day at any price. 


They Exclude Dampness They Insulate Cold 


They are built on special anatomical lasts which make handsome shoes that don’t have to be “broken in.” The 
materials used are the best the markets afford. The workmanship is the highest class. Notice the construction in the 
cut below. YCOU’LL say at once, “ It’s sensible.” 

ist OUTERSOLE OF BEST OAK LEATHER Srv. % SOLE OF BEST OAK LEATHER 
2no. WCOL FELT AND RUBBER — REPELLANT AND CUSHION 4TH. FULL SHEET CORK SOLE 
STH. UNDERSIDE OF OAK INNERSOLE AND WELT CHEMICALLY TREATED 


Sold by one live dealer in a town, or delivered anywhere in the U. S., Canada, or Mexico for $4.25. You can get a ; 


perfect fit by mail. We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. Write for handsome FREE catalogue. 
; RALSTON HEALTH SHOE MAKERS, Campelio, Mass. 


0 OORT ET OTTTE LEAL TTL LLLLLLLL, 





“ Shoes which improve the physical well-being of the foot, improve at the same time the whole general health and 
well-being of the body.” That’s RALSTON’S. 
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KOTEDSILK 


lat RWEAR for men and women. 


A delicious double fabric, Pure Silk on the finest Egyptian 
Cotton. Durable, warm, non-shrinkable. 


KOTEDSILK 


Warm as wool and lighter. Soothing to the skin where wool is irritating. 
Its perfect cut makes it particularly desirable for wear under tailored gowns. 


| — 
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Men’s Shirts, 34-44, $2.50 each Ladies’ Vests, 26-40, $2.50 each 
Drawers, 28-44, 2.50 ‘* a Drawers, 26-40, 2.50 ‘* 
Union Suits, 34-44, 5.00 ‘ ‘* Union Suits, 26-40, 5.00 ‘ 

‘“*  Undervests, 34-44, 2.00 ‘ ‘* _Underwaists, 26-40, 2.00 ‘* 





Ladies’ Short Underskirts, 24-32 waist, $2.50 









lf your dealer can't supply you, we will. Express prepaid 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


KOTEDSILK UNDERWEAR COMPANY, 7o-72"Frankiin’St., n. ¥. city 








When you write, please mention ‘*The Cosmopolitan.” 
* 
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SWZ OZ 


Why do you use a vanilla extract 
that is not satisfactory when you can 
always have 

Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
by insisting upon it. 

Send ten cents for a book on Vanilla, its growth and 


culture. 
Joseph Burnett Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
masuaconiaiammasssaifl 
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Saves Time! Saves Clothing! Saves Room! 











shington, D. C.: E. H. Morsell Pittsburg: Phelan's. 


New York: John Wanamaker. 
New York City: Brill Bros. (4 stores). 


Alb 


Aubt 
Binghamton, N. Y.: Babcock Hardw’‘e Co. 
Buffak iY 


renton, N. J.: R. A, Donnelly. 


A Goodform Closet Set 


Saves your time in putting the clothes away. 

Saves your time in finding them. The clothes are always in 
their place and can be located at a glance. 

Saves the clothing by keeping it in good form, taking out the 
wrinkles and giving it a stylish appearance. 

Saves money by saving your clothing (reducing your tailor’s 
bills). 

Saves room by doubling the capacity of a closet 

Two Styles—Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 

Ladies’-—-6 skirt: hangers, 12 garment yokes, 2 s!elf bars, 1 
closet loop. 

Men’'s—6 trousers hangers, 12 garment yokes, 2 shelf bars 
closet loop. 

PRICE per set, $3.00; two sets to one address, $5.50, express pre- 
paid. If your dealer does not have them remit to us. 
SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL—Try a set, and if not perfectly satisfa 
tory return it to us any time within six months and we 
will refund your money. Write for FREE BOOKLET—gives 

complete description of both sets. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. WRITE FOR TERMS, 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, DEPT. 5, WATSON BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


Send no money to us if near these selling agents: 
g Lawrence, Kan.: W. Bromelsick. 
n: R. H. White & Co Pittsburg : Aufhammer & Evan yo: Marshall Field & Co. 
rd: Brown, Thomson & C: Allentown, Pa.: Hess Bros. Chicago: Schlesinger & Mayer. 
fence: Boston Store Erie, Pa.: Chas. S. Marks & Co ago: Mande} Bros 
klyn: Fred’k Loeser & Co. Newark, N. J.: L.S. Plaut & Cc aha: Hayden Bros 
Cincinnati: Pickering Hardware Co. Racine, Wis.: Williams & Breese. 
Cincinnati: Mabley & Carew Co Milwaukee: Gimbel Bros, 
any: W. M. Whitney & Co. Columbus, O.: L. H. Harsh & Co St. Louis: Werner Bros 
umn, N. Y.: Foster, Ross & Backus. Sandusky, 0.: Harris & Schumacher Salt Lake City: Walker Bros. 
Cleveland, O.; The May Co. Appleton, Wis.: Schlafer Hardw. Co. 
Cleveland, O.; Levy & Stearn. Atlanta, Ga.: Geo. Muse Clothing Co 
Y.: S. O. Barnum & Co. Springfield, O.: Pursell & Hatfield Madison, Wis.: Sumner & Morris, 
Y.: Walbridge & Co. Detroit: Hunter & Hunter. Rutland, Vt.: L. G. Kingsley. 
r, N. Y.: Sibley-Lindsay & Curr. Indianapolis : Paul H. Krauss. Fort Wayne, Ind.: R. S. Patterson. 
wn, N. Y.: Jas. R. Miller. San Francisco: Palace Hardware ( St. Joe, Mo,: Curtin, Clark Hardw, Co. 
Wood & Menagh. Denve¥: Damiels & Fisher. Philadelphia: Johr Wanamaker. 
Butte, Mont.: Hennessey Merc, Co. San Luis Potosi, Mex.: J. H. Farwell. 


N. Y.: Wm. Hengerer Co. 
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The Art of Building 


was much advanced by the invention, over nineteen 
years ago, 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


The beauty and variety of their coloring effects has made 
the wide vogue of the shingled house possible, and the num- 
erous imitations are sufficient evidence of their success. 
They cost only half as much as paint, are cheaper to apply, 
wear as well and preserve the wood better.* i 
Samples of 24 colors, and litho-watercolur chart of harmonious combinations, 
sent free on request. 





AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS. 





HOUSE AT DARK HARBOR, MB. 
JOHN LAVALLE, ARCH'T, BOSTON. 


SAMUEL CABOT, - 76 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. | 


* Creosote, of which they are mostly composed, is the best wood-preservative known. 





|'*Quilt”’—the warmest sheathing paper.| 


























ttt NORTHROP’S 


+ Have You Tried a_i oj 


‘Banner Of Heater} Steet, Stel. Cetin 


awarded at the Paris Ex- 


For That Cold Room of Yours? = position for Metal Ceilings. 


Odortess : Smokeless : Portable : : ; 
Send for catalogue. Several new patterns especially 
Easily Carried from Room to Room = for Halls, Dining-Rooms, etc., of Residences. ; 


Pd 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or = H. S. NORTHROP, 
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Money Refunded <9 Conery 3t., New York. 
a | A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 
3 Is Furnished by the 











VERDICT, after 8 years’ trial; VICTOR INSTANTANEOUS 
the best 

= ||WATER HEATER 

wt which occupies but little ._ 
4 room; is ready for use 

When not kept by = night or day; furnishes (™ 
Guten, will eend, freight hot water instantly for 
paid, to any point eas bathing, shaving, sick- 
= Sceuak of Mountains, = ness and all domestic 
Z 28In. High. rt purposes when hot water 


is required. Uses Gas 
or Gasoline. Ask 


= The Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co. # your dealers for it, 
or send for free 

NEw YorK CHICAGO catalogue. 

Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn oo Ww. J. ADAM, 


JOLIET, ILL. 
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rirforyeace $28.75 regan Hartwell Turkish 
as you prefer, | 


Arm Chair or Rocker, “on approval. 


Unquestionably the best chair or rocker ever offered at the price. It has 
genuine hair cushions, full tufted back, leather fringe, puffed front and 
edges, best quality machine-buffed leather, choice of color. Any chairs 
nearly their equal sell at retail from $45 upwards. 

HANDSOME LEATHER COUCH to match, equally low in 
price. Description and prices of other Leather Chairs and Couches 
on application. 

All goods absolutely guaranteed as represented. 
$15 75 buys this Double Glass Door HARTWELL Bookcase. 
- Simple and artistic in design ; quarter-sawed golden 
or antique oak front and ends, or mahoganized birch; rich 
iano finish. 
. We make a specialty of completely furnishing Private Resi- 
dences and Offices, and solicit correspondence relative thereto. - 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT east of the Mississippi River and north of the Carolinas, when cash 
accompanies order. Points beyond on equal basis. 

Makers of Special Lines of High-Grade Furniture, | Reference: Market National 


THE HARTWELL FURNITURE Cco., 288 W. 4th Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. Bank, Cincinnati. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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“1 EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 
oe T COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 

) UNEQUALED FOR LIBRARY, DINING ROOM, CLUB ROOM AND OFFICE FURNITURE. 
on This handsome material does not crack, peel or rot, never moulds, never gets sticky, will 
(C2 (| not burn, defaces with difficulty, is always handsome. 
GY Tested for six years by a Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship 

\\\} and Railway Lines, with unqualified success. 

Wh Received Highest Award 4t the recent National Export Exposition in Philadelphia. 
i he A PIECE 18x18 INCHES SENT FOR 25 CENTS IN STAMPS, 
(a PANTASOTE IS ENTIRELY ODORLESS, WHICH DISTINGUISHES IT FROM ALL OTHER LEATHER SUBSTITUTES. 
if ( Free Sample, 15 x 6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer's address. 

5 ts : CAUTION! There are worthless imitations. Genuine has *‘ Pantasote"’ stamped on the gouds 
‘=} PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broapway, Derr. D, New York City. 
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**1835 R. WALLACE”’ 


stamped on an article of silver is an abso- 
lute guarantee of quality. For years this 
silver has been renowned for its distinctive 
beauty and richness of design and finish. 
Our richly illustrated catalogue No. 75B will 
aid you in the selection of silver which will 
make your table beautiful at a small cost. 
Leading dealers sell Wallace goods 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Stores in) New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London. 




































NO 
LABOR, 


$4.00 
10 
| $10.00 


Ask Your Dealer to Show You a Barler Heater. 
If he does not seil them we will ship you one and 


pay the freight to any R. R. Station east of Denver. 
Write to-day for a lot of information and testimonials 


A.C. BARLER MFG. CO., 106 Lake St., Chicago. 


















When you write, please mention “ The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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MORAINE HOTEL, Highland Park, Til. 


Probably the greatest hotel that was ever constructed in the West and the finest in 
the United States is the Moraine Hotel at Highland Park, Ill. No expense has been 
spared to make it a veritable paradise. The cuisine is in consonance with the hotel 
and beautiful grounds, and on their tables they serve exclusively 


The proof of any good food product is always the people who use it. No coffee 
has ever reached the point of consumption by the high-class hotels, dining-car 
services, etc., in the United States and Canada that «FAUST BLEND’’ now 
enjoys. It is everywhere served to and bought by those who have the discrimina- 
tion to know and the money to buy the best of everything. 

Some of the most prominent Hotels in the U. S. where BLANKE’S FAUST BLEND is served are : 


PuLLMAN Pavace Cars Cotton Ber Parlor Cafe Cars 
oS. a. @ ini , 


SuHanuey’s Cares, New York ; . & P. Dining Cars 

L. S. & M. S. Dining Cars Denver & Rio Granve Dining Cars 
HAMPSHIRE ARMS, Minneapolis Horst CoLorapo, Glenwood Sp’gs, Colo. 
Det Prapo, Chicago ScHENLEY Horet, Pittsburg 

Granv Horst, Cincinnati, Ohio Horét Broapmoor, Colorado Sp‘gs, Colo. 
B. & O. S. W. Dining Cars Tony Faust's, St. Louis 

Granpv Hore, Yarmouth, Nova Scotia Batrery Park, Asheville, N. C. 
ArLinGTon, Hot Springs, Arkansas Wapsash R. R. Dining Cars 

BarRTHOLDI, New York ImpeRIAL, New York 


“* OVER THE COFFEE CUPS,” a new booklet by Mr. C. F. Blanke, tells all about Coffee; gives several recipes for making 
it, and tells how to care for the coffee pot. Send a postal card for ut 
A 3-Ib. can, whole, ground, or pulverized, of your grocer, 
$1.30; or of us, prepaid east of the Rocky Mountains, 
if he will not supply you. Signature on every can. 


C. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan.’ 
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“FULLY EQUIPPED 
FOR CALIFORNIA SERVICE” 


— THE— 


Great Rock Island Route 


Offers exceptional advantages to 
Pacific Coast Tourists 


The Best Personally Conduéted Tourist 
Excursions 


iH The Scenic T Los Angeles Excursions 
outes The Southern San Francisco A Week. 


Latest Improved Tourist Cars on Fast Trains—Lowest Rate 
Tickets available for passage. Write for itinerary and 
map and ** The Tourist’s Dictionary ’’ sent free. 
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First-Class Through Sleeper Daily 


° BETWEEN 


Chicago and San Francisco 


Carried on Limited Trains of the Rock Island, D. & R. G., R. G. W., 
Sou. Pac. Dining Car Service Through. Buffet Library Cars. 
Direct connection to and from Los Angeles, This 
car crosses the magnificent scenery of the 


Rockies and Sierra Nevada by Daylight 


IN BOTH DIRECTIONS 


We will gladly send you ‘‘ Chicago to California,’ an annotated itiner- 
ary describing the run of this through car. 
Write for it. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., CHICAGO. 
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When you write, please mention “* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


AMERICAN WATCH AND DIAMOND CLUB See tenchad cstee Gil dn. 


The Best 14-K. Gold Filled Case that money a 
can buy. Warranted for 25 and 35 years. For cooking and heating. 


| With Wathen Prices from $5 to $50. 


417 Ruby 
ew by or other 
TMU } 














Jeweled Adjusted 
a High-Grade 


Remington 
Movements if preferred. 
c 
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No Extra 
Any Monogram Charge. 
mblem En- 
graved to order This Proves 
Quality. The genuine all bear the above Trade-Mark 
Costs Less than 15c. a Day and are sold with a written guarantee. 
to buy a high-grade watch or diamond direct from us. Co-oper- 
ative plan. $1.00 per week payments. No middlemen’s profit. 
Lowest cash prices. Any size. ‘ All grades and prices. Rem- Awarded First Prize Paris Exposition 1900 
ington movements warranted for tive years; > Apne for one over all the world. 
year. Members wanted who are honest; wealth unnecessary. vy rywh 
You have the use of the Watch or Diamond while paying for Sold by First-Class Stove Merchants eve are, 
it. This proves quality and our good faith. Superb Cata- Made only by The Michigan Stove Company 
logue free. m 
§ World. 
THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the 
84 Oriel Building, - Cincinnati, oO. 








IE = iable iw in all parts of 
WE ARE SEEKING {fe"entry who have ieisure to take in 


now wasted up chimney 


SAVE ye Your FUEL WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK 
rufike THE ROCHESTER RADIATOR sap pagar rerhaen swe 





COoOsT $2.00 AND UP. at ? — each. Ph me ey —- by return 
7 f notsati t 7 mail and we w orw the Bluine postpaid, 
Money refunded if notsatisfactory and alarge Premium List, No money requi 


y for booklet on economy in heating homes, 
ined Saunt an 7 s z BLUINE CoO., Bex 4, Concord Junction, Mase, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 


23 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 





This Beautifal Turquoise 
or Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 








warranted three years, with initial 
engraved and a premium abso- 
lutely FREE. Send 10 cents to help pay 






wud 





nd THE COSMOPOLITAN’S subscription work. Send references and your 
idress to the Subs: ription Department, COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, postage. Catalogue free. The Shell Novelty 
ington-on-the-Hudson, New York. Co., Dept. 38, 14 Broadway, N. Y. 





cut this advertisement outand send 
to us and we will send you 
OUR HIGH oF4>. E DROP. 
rors CABINET HOME 
EEN SEWING MACHINE, 
by freight C. 0. D., su ito examination. You can pa A ie at your nearest freight depot, 
and if found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as represented, equal to the grade 
c sewing machines advertised by other houses at 4 - A 00, and - capes 3 a machine as 
maneAEN Con Otunals da wk = dealer at home Ps ‘eo SPERIAL 81 OFFER Pi PRICE &$ 
A ® HEARD OF, pa yee railr month A il. 25 
and freightcharges. Give the machine ‘tHREE MONTHS TRI ars , 
in your own home and we will return your $11.25 ~~ y day you are netentished 


OUR $11.25 HOME QUEEN f2"co¢.uiG"at 
IS COVERED BY 

ING 20-YEAR' GUARANTEE, is made by one 
-\ a coe sewing machine makers in America, has every new and G@ 
up-to-date improvement, high arm, positive four-motion feed, very 
light running, does any work that can be done on any 
machine made. It comes in a beautiful solid antique oak, drop 
head cabinet, as illustrated. OAK CABINET is beautifully 
finished, highly polished, elaborately finished throughout. 


AT Sil. 25 WE FURNISH THIS SEWING MACHINE crc snetcuine i 


quilter,2 screwdrivers, 6 bobbins, 1 package needles. 1 cloth guide and screw, 1 oil can filled with oil, 

and a pista i te instruction book, which makes every thing so plain that even a child without previous . 

experience can operate the machine at once. 25 CENTS EXTRA, we furnish. in addition to . 

the regular accessories mentioned, she, Stowing apecial atiac chmenta: 1 thread cutter, 1 PR ce ee ee y Sean 

braide binder, 1 set of plain hemm nt widths up to Xths of an inch. GRADE, Hic RM HOME QUEEN SEW- 
G MACHINE DEALERS ‘a will order three or more machines at one time ING MACHINE which we furnish at 

will Sosnmmmes with the same machine, wanerenctate r | git. 25 in the handsome 5-drawer 
name,and with our name entirel ey a ie price willbe the same, viz: $11.25, even in bund drop h . 4 oak cabinet illustrated. 


Meee SEARS, ROEBUCK & GO., anc), CHICAGO, ILL 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.” 
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Illustration shows machine closed 


be used as a center 
table, stand or desk, 
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New York SALESROOM 
46 CLIFF ST. 








are different and distinct from all others—made in variety to 


Majestic Ranges — oll genditions ond: every purse—with or without water connec- 


Our Booklet, “A Model Hitchen,” SENT FREE. Half the bad cooking is due to defective flue and range 
arrangement. "This Booklet tells ““ How a Kitchen Should be Arranged” to get best cooking results from any 
range; and tells all about Majestic Ranges and Malleable Iron. 


Majestic Manufacturing Co. 





The perfection of all reservoir ranges is reached 
ina range that will work equally well with softcoal @ 
or hard coal, wood or cobs—bake, roast, boil, seethe ‘ 
and fry to perfection—heat all the water you need 
almost instantly—properly used, last a lifetime; 
and save its price in a year. 


Majestic 


Malleable Iron and Steel 


Range 


does all of it, and the reservoir will not boil, 
“thump” and steam you out of the kitchen, This 
Tange will not clog with ashes and clinkers, allow 
smoke and soot to escape into the kitchen, crack or 
break, or subject you to the expense and ann oyance 
of every other cooking appernine. Made of Mat- 
LEABLE IRoN and best open-hearth cold-rolled steel, 
10 to 50 per cent heavier throughout than any other 
range. Flues lined with pure asbestos, and the en- 
tire range riveted with the best Norway iron rivets— 
air-tight anddust-tight. This explains whya Great 
Majestic Range will do its work in half the time, 
and with half the fuel. 










as; alsoin combination for coal and gas. 


Postal brings it. Shall we send it? 
2022 MORGAN STREET 
ST. Louis, Mo 


SOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 





Your Money Back 


If any of these capes fail to please. 
‘Famous Maryland’’ Capes No. 5 X. This cape is 30 
are made by skilled tailors | inches long, otherwise as 
and possess a degree of 2le- | No.2 X. Price $3.25. Give 
gance and swelidom for- Bust Measure when 
eign to other garments, ordering. Our New 
These capes are made General Catalogue 
of fine plush with deep No. 99 not alone 
storm collar, hand- shows EVERY- 
somely embroidered THINGin Wearing 
with soutache braid ——. dry goods 
and elaboratel clothing for 
beaded, 100 INC LADIES, MISSES, 
SWEEP, swell CHILDREN and 
Thibet Fur collar MEN, but also all 
and finish. They things to eat and 
are made with wear at a saving 
4 seams which from 25 to 75 per 
make them cent. — EVEkY- 
conform to the THING used in 





























shape. Lined the Home, a 
with Mercer- Hotel, an Of- 
ized SILK flce, on a 
Note the sizes: Farm, or any 


known purpose 
will be found 
in this book, wnich 
contains 480 
pages, 104% by 14 inches, 
every copy of which costs 


No. 2X. This 
cape is 24 inches 
in length, other- 
wise it isthesame 
as the description and illus 
tration. Price $2.25. No. 
3X. This cape 27 in long, | $1,25 to print and mail. 
otherwise same as, No. 2 X. Xs an evidence of interest 

Price $2.70. | send 10c. to help pay post- 
age, and you may deduct these 10c. from your first 
order of $1.00. 

DRESS GOODS, The richest and most stylish novelties 
ave contained in our New Booklet, each copy of which has sixty 
samples attached. per cent. ‘saved on Dress Goods and 
dimings. It’s FREE. 

At Factory Prices we sell everything you buy. Which book 
shall we send?’ Address this way : 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md, Dept. 625. 





Millions of iife insurance are annually effected 
through the mails. The merit of itis you escape 
importunity and decide for yourself what suits 
you best. Get full particulars free by address- 


ing the Penn Mutvat Lire, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


SEND NO MONEY 


if you live within 700 miles of Chicago(if further 
ni $1. cape cut this ad out and send to us, and 
lsena you this BIG HEATING 
“<3 STOVE by freight C. 0. D., subject to 
S. examination. You can examine it at your 
freight depot, and if found perfeetly satisfae- 
a) tory, exactly as represented, one of the hand- 
) somest beating sioves you ever saw and equal to 
} heaters that retail » $15.00, puy the freight 
j agent ove SPECIAL $ 
OFFER PRIC ~ 9. 5, 
f and freight charges, ($8.85 and charges 
§ if $1.00 issent with order). The stove weighs 
175 pounds and the freight willaverage 
50 to 75 cents for each 500 miles. 


OUR $9.85 ACME OAK HEATER 


burns anything: wood, hard coal, soft 
coal, coke or cobs; greatly improved for 
this season, latest style for 1900. A 
BIG HEATER, 3 feet 8 inches high, 22%- 
> x22% inches on bottom, 16-inch fire pot, 
6inch pipe, mounted with 18-gauge 
smooth stee Jdraw; heavy cast iron fire 
pot, has shaking and dumping center 
free for coal, double cireular wood grate, constructed so the 
recan be kept under complete control; large ash pan, large 
eed doors; ash pit doors swing on double hinge, check drafts on 
ous and feed doors. Beautifully finished, fancy nickel 
mountings and ornamentations, highly polished and heavily 
nickel plated foot rails, nickel name plate, top ring, hinge pins 
and knobs; heavy nickel bands and mountings, Siney nickel 
plated and on yan At top urn. Every steve covered by a 
INDING 6 ANTEE and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Made from RA, oe pt of heavy sheet steel, pig iron and 
nickel, pesitively the handsomest, best best heat- 
ing, most economical durable Big ater made. 
If you don’t tind this e the a — eee the 
price, return it to us at our money cent 


expen: turn 
ts, ORDER TODAY. WRITEFOR FREE STOVE CATALOGUE, Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











































When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan.”’ 
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HEARTY WELCOME, - 
TAKE ALONG A BOX OF 







CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate makes 
a delicious drink in a minute 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 
Penna. 















ten-cent can. 


Chicken, Bouillon, 


Vegetabl 
Beef, Ox Tall, 0 _ 


Tomato, \ 
onsomme, 


Mock Turtle, 


Mullagatawny, Cream of Celery, Chicken 
Gumbo, Tomate Okra, Clam Chowder. 


Grocers sell them. Sample can and 
booklet for six cents in stamps. 

VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
882 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind, 














The improved Shingle Stain and preservative. 
imparts an artistic finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores of the wood 
and retarding decay. 

Shingletint is made in all desirable shades, 
is easily applied, the colors are permanent, and 
money is saved by its use 

Full information and finished samples of wood 
mailed free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


sEw YORK 252 Pearl St. CuicaGo, 15 and 17 Lake St, 

oo nN, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI. 304 Main St, 
ILADELPHIA, 26 & 28 N, Fourth St. 8ST. Lovis, 112 8. Fourth St. 

SALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard St. SAN FRANCISCO, 117 & 119 Market Bt 








The above picture taken from life shows the 


BERRY BROTHERS’ TOY WAGON 


IN USE. ASK YOUR DEALER IN PAINTS AND 

VARNISHES ABOUT IT, OR DROP US A LINE AND 

WE WILL MAIL YOU COPY OF ABOVE PICTURE 
AND PARTICULARS, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


Also Originators and Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Hard 
Oil Finish, Liquid Granite (for floors) and Shingletint. 
Cuicaco, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. 

30STON, 520 Atlantic Ave CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N,. Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth St. 
Fourth St. San FRANcisco, 117 and 119 


BaLrimore, 22 E, Lombard St. Market St. 
Factory and Main Office, DETROIT, MICH. 


When you write, please mention ** The Cosmopolitan ' 
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Is essential to the proper 
preparation of 


SOUPS 
BOUILLON 
MEAT JELLIES 
BEEF TEA 
GRAVIES 


Because: A very little of it 
represents the strength and 
savor of pounds of prime beef; 
by its use results are obtained 
that cam be secured in no other 
way, and it is highly nutri- 
tious. The best cooks find it 
as necessary as the spice box. 
A new edition of ‘‘How to Make Good 


Things to Eat” tells many new uses for 
Libby’s Extract of Reef. Sent free. 


LIBBY,McNEILL @ LIBBY 
Chicago 








desiring to make a 
mold of jelly for 
some sick friend 
may obtain a pack- 
age of COX’S 
Gelatine and recipes 
by Oscar, of the 
Waldorf - Astoria, 
without charge, by 
addressing 


J. & G.COX, kid, . 
105-107 Hudson St., N. Y. 











AGENTS commission, 


getting orders for our TEAS, CO 

EXTRACTS,, SPPCES and BAKING 

OWDER. Special Presents or checks. 
Freight paid. New terms free. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


COSMOPOEITAN, 
P.O. Box 280, 31 432 Vesey St... New York. 


CARPETS. hs Premed 


Having our lithographed book, you can Rac 
exactly iow our exquisite carpets: and rugs 
will look om your fibars,, how our 
swell draperies wiil look: at your 
windows, Not alone are the 
exact patterns. shown, but 
im their real colors, 
and so: natural. that 
















Art 
Squares, 
Curtains, Por- 
tieres, Bed Sets; 
etc,, appear like the 


goods themselves. We 

Prepay. Freight, sew car- the Utagrapiie: i 
pets Free. and Furnish wadi Lec i platesof our 
lining without charg Carpets > Carpets, 


range: from 32 cents to ieee Brying Rugs, 
from the Mill you: gave from 25. to 75 per 
cent: The Catalogue is free. Address 
this way : 


JOULION HIVES & SON, Baltimore, Mi.,, Dept. 525. 








fresh from beds are better tham store bulbs be- 
cause more solid and sure to bloom first year. 
Most of thenr have good fresh roots ready to. take 
right hold when set. 

Hardy Plants grown.in cold Vermont should stand 
any climate where white folks live. My Autumn 
Supplement offers a rare list of bulbs, old fashioned 
flowers, shrubs, trees, etc., besides a long bargain 
list. If interested in flowers, it will pay you to 
send. your address ou a postal card and get a copy: 


FRED K H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 


Seeeseessetsessesssets 


When you write, please mention * The Cosmopolitan.” 
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One Thousand Boys and Girts 


We have extended the opportunity for bright boys and 

girls to earn money easily, introducing 
Ralston Breakfast Food 
by offering an additionalONE THOUSAND DoLLaRs. 

The business knowledgewained, and the bank account 
started, are big inducements; especially es no money is 
required and check is maiied for service rendered. 

Write and we will tell you how toearn the money. Give 
the name ofa minister or dector for reference; and 
name of your grocer, as.all orders will be filled by him. 

PURINA MILLS, “Where Purity is Paramount” 
891 Gratiot Street, st. Louis, Mo, 
To Adults: For sample of Ralston, send grocer’s name. 
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Fry MUSH in 
“KO-NUT,” it isa 
revelation. 
Ask your grocer 
for “KO-NUT” or 


{ at 
writ Noms panniil! 
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FREE Write for 20th Century Mother 


] 





MARCUS 8. MILLER, 


THOUSANDS 


of sickly, puny, half-starved infants 
have been transformed into healthy, 
strong, attractive babies by the use of 
Eskay's Roop. 

Eskav’s Foap is fhe ideal nourish- 
ment for infants, sick or well, as it con- 
tainsall fhe ingredientsyin their proper 
proportions) necessary for their perfect 
development. It is retained and d+ 
gested when all other foods fail, 

Invalids, Dyspeptics and the Aged 
will find that Eskay’s Foon furnishes 
an unequaled diet—palatable and nn- 
tritious. 

It Nourishes from Infancy to Old Age 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





When you write, please mention ‘* The Cosmopolitan.” 
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[F you have not tried them, 
we have a trial package 
that we send for 10 cts. in 
stamps. When not to be had 
of dealers, we will send on 
receipt of price: 1 Ib. box, 60 
cts.; 2 Ib. box. $1.20; 3 Ib. box, 
$1.80; 5 Ib. box, $3.00. Delivered 
free in United States. Address 
all correspondence to 
THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO. 
Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway. 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St. 


max iJ 





























UNDERWOOD’S ORIGINAL DEVILED HAM 


is an honest New England product, put up under the nicest and 
cleanest conditions, in a way which makes it not only pleasing to 
the taste, but tothe eye. Itis the only deviled ham used by people 
of discriminating taste, ‘those who want the best not the cheapest. 

We have been manufacturing this deviled ham for over forty 
years, and it always has been, as now, the most pelatable and deli- 
cious article of its kind in the market. Sandwiches and rolls for 
social events or pleasure trips made of this ham are most deliciously 
palatabie. 


Be sure to always look on the can for the “ Little Red Devil,” our 


copyrighted trade.mark. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











A Little Child 


May prepare as delicious 
soups as can be made if 
she uses 


Diamond 
-t Condensed 
‘Sou ps 


for when the directions 

are followed culinary 

skill is unnecessary. They 
are made only from choice meats and veeotables 
condensed and put up in paper cartons, 
No Tin Or Water to Pay for. No Trouble to Prepare. 
A package, which may be carried in the vest pocket, makes 
one quart of heavy, or two quarts of light soup. They are 
uniform in quality, nutritious and wholesome and keep 
perfectly in any climate. It is not necessary to use an 


entire package at one time. 
Diamond Condensed Soups, should not be confused with 


“concentrated” soups, soup, “powders” or “prepared soup 
stock.” No other soups are “just as good.” 


Retall Price 10 cents per Package. 

If your grocer does not have them a Free Sample will be 
sent for a two-cent stamp and his address, These are the 
varieties: Cream of Celery, Green Pea, Beef and Onion, 
Tomato, Bean, German Vegetab le. 

The Maximum of Excellence. The Minimum of Coat. 


DIAMOND SOUP COMPANY, 
J. Howard Jones & Son, Sole Sales Agents, + CHICAGO. 
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FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 





























AKED BREAKFAST. Foo ™ 
+*+A REASONABLE FOOD.” 


Eat reasonable food. 
Eat food that does not quarrel with your digestion, and at the same time 


appeals to your appetite. 

Pettijohn’s Flaked Breakfast Food is a reasonable food. 

It contains all of the phosphates, all of the nitrogenous and mineral elements 
of the rich, ripe wheat, at the same time it is delicately appetizing, and has that 
true depth of taste that only the Pacific Coast white wheat can give. 

Pettijohn’s is distinctly good to eat. 

All good housekeepers know that Pettijohn’s is very simple to cook, but to get the 
greatest value out of Pettijohn’s it should be cooked right. 

Use one part of Pettijohn’s to two parts of boiling water, and boil fifteen_ minutes or 
more. They will bring out the true value of the wheat. Have you one of our Cereal Cook 
Books? If not, send your address and we shall be pleased to send you one Free. 

THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co. os Monadnock Building, Chicago, IIL. 
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SUBSTITUTED FOR OUR GRAM-0-PHONE. 


Our new creation, superior to every known type of talking-machines—including our former product, the 
Gram-o-phone, which we have abandoned, including its name—combines all points of advantage suggested 
reinforced by the allied patents of the four great talking-machine corpo- 


by years: of study andi experience ; 
rations: 


Warning.—Parties who have recently attempted to trade in the Gram-o-phone, and thus reap the 
advantage of our advertising and prestige, have been enjoined by the United States. Court. 
warned accordingly as to the purchase and sale of machines bearing that name. 
only legitimate disc talking-machine on the market, and infringers will be prosecuted. 


Natienal Gram-o-phone Corporation, 874 Breadway, New York. 


All others are 
The Zon-o-phone is the 
On sale everywhere. 
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YOU CAN BUY 


Che Christian 
Advocate 


for tgot and! include all the remaining issues of 








the paper from date of your subscriptiom im 
1900, and a six volume (cloth) edition of the 
ENCYCLOPAZDIC DICTIONARY, 
5,300 pages, aver 3,000 illustrations, 250,000 
30 
Write for par- 


words defined—entire set weighs over 
pounds—all for $7.00 cash. 


ticulars. Address, 


EATON & MAINS, 
Publishing Agents, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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The “ Mobile” Company 
of America 


claims. that in workmanship and material! the 
“WESTCHESTER COUNTY MGDEL” em- 
braces the perfectiom of strength, durability 
and excellence in: every detaill. Price;. @75e: 
Before buying a horseless carriage investigate 
with: thoroughness. 


Immediate Delivery. 


If ordered to expend $5,000.00 on a car- 
riage, “* Mobile’ Company of America 
could build for you no better machine than 
they are now turning out at $750. Itt is the 
best that materials and’ werkmanship can 
Factory at Kingsland*Point-on- 


The 


produce. 
the-Fludson. 


Twenty-five trains a day stop at 
Philipse Manor, the Station on the 
‘* Mobile "" Company’s Grounds. 


. The “Mobile” Company of America 


JOHN BRISBEN WALEER, President. 
WILLIAM A. BELL, Vice-President. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


QuEEN QUALITY 


THE FAMOUS SHOE FOR WOMEN 











KIBD EWAMEL, 
WEAVY DOUBLE SBLE. 









Ie “IME SDCIETY GIRL” 
{DEAL PATENT ID. 








PEDESTRIAN” 
EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLESSOLE. 


~ 





“TAILOR MADE ” 
DEAL PATENT KID 


er 


Our 2500 mF 
Retail Dealers now have the new Queen Quality Fall Styles s k and their 


Fall Opening 


Every up-to-date young woman has adopted 


or ee 


the universal attention of the women of our country and Canada t 
Queen Quality Shoes as a standard of shoe excellence. They are a remarkable comb'nation of /ashionable Elegance 
ute Ease. Their fitting qualities alone have made them famous 


STREET, DRESS, HOUSE, OUTING. asi color evelets used exclusively. 
All Styles a .00 Only One Dealer in a Town, SP% CkTALeGDE show = our many sufles; sont €: one ith address 
and Kinds 


of lecal dealer 
P. 8.—In Canada and countries where duty is paid, Boots 68.75. Oxfords 68.00 (25 ots. extra forwarded .. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO., BICKFORD STREET, BOSTON. 
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ARMOURS 


Extract of Beef 
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The BEST Extract of the BEST Beef, for itadt aes 


Soups, Gravies, Sauces and Beef Tea. 
Imparts the desired meat juices aud flavor. Is: economical and easy to use. Sold by draggists and grocers. - 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY, CHICAGO 


When you write, please mention ‘The Cosmopolitan,”’ 























Real, solid, long-lasting, economical 
excellence 
There isn’t, and can’t be,better soap,— its 
users don’t believe there’s any so good 
No premiums, no catch-penny schemes 
It’s the soap for the folks who want their 
full money’s worth of soap : 


Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 
OOOQOOO0O00O 


From The Cosmopolitan Press. 
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g-piano in your home free of expense, Write for Cata 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


have been established years. By our syste 
of payments every famity in moteree circu 
stances can own a vos@ piano. 

“ instruments in exchan 








Dand explanations. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 








The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
Z awarded a 
4> GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and choco- 
late in the world. _ This is the third award from 
a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER'S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, ab- 
solutely pure, delicious, and nu- 
tritious. The genuine goods bear 
our trade-mark on every package, 










and are made only by 
nN Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 
ihe DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Trave-manx ESTABLISHED 1780. 

















af 
” Many of the purchasers of carriages turned 


out by The “ Mobile’? Company of America 
have been men of wealth,as Mr. Schwabe, head 
of the Carnegie Steel Company; Col. John 
Jacob Astor; Mr. Fleischmann, of the Fleisch- 
mann Yeast Company; Mr. Otis, of the Otis 
Elevator Company; Mr. Sargeant, of the 
rgeant Drill Company ; Mr. Easton, 
Columbia Phonograph Company; 
of the National Gramophone 


iag 
iy 
for $750.8 


Twenty-five New York Central vain 


stop at Philipse Manor, the new station on 
the “ Mobile’”’ Company’s grounds. 


The ‘‘Mobile’’ Company of 


America. 
Philipse-Manor-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN is seeking a reliable agent in every county. 
Persons having a little leisure will find it worth while to communi- 
cate with the Manager of THE COSMOPOLITAN ’S ° Subscription 
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